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Burundi  army  kills  Hutu  villagers  in  wake  of  coup 

The  military  is  condoning  and  participating  in  the 
ethnic  strife,  writes  Chris  McGreal  in  Gitega 


T! 


JUT3I  soldiers  in  Bu- 
rundi massacred  up 
to  150  UTMpmwfl  villag- 
er— srs  in  Mont  Gisagara, 
Gitega  province,  on  Saturday, 
a nay  after  the  country's  new 
nmitary  leader  admitted 
misconduct”  by  troops  and 
promised  to  restore  disci- 
pline, It  was  revealed 
yesterday. 

Three  days  earlier,  the 
army  had  watched  as  Tutsi 
students  murdered  at  least  20 
Hutu  classmates  at  Gitega’ s 
agricultural  college. 

Last  night  there  were 
reports  of  further  Mllingw  in 
the  Mont  Glsagara  area  by 


the  army.  But  it  was  unclear 
whether  the  military  was  con- 
fronting Hutu  insurgents  — 
Who  have  infiltrated  large 
parts  of  Gitega  province  — or 
was  clearing  the  overwhelm- 
ingly Hutu  population  from 
villages  to  depopulate  unsta- 
ble areas. 

A military  spokesman, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Lungin 
Minani,  confirmed  that  the 
army  had  killed  several  dozen 
people  on  Saturday  but 
claimed  they  were  all  Hutu 
rebels.  Witnesses  had  a differ- 
ent version,  underscoring  the 
military's  attempts  to  portray 
spiralling  mass  murder  as  a 


one-sided  genocide  of  Tutsls 
by  Hutu  rebels. 

Tha  killing  was  set  in  mo- 
tion a day  earlier,  when  Hutu 
rebels  attacked  rice  and  cof- 
fee plantations  near  Mont  Gl- 
sagara, about  10  miles  outside 
Gitega  city.  The  insurgents 
burned  offices  and  craps  to 
hit  Burundi’s  shaky  economy. 
The  army  arrived  the  next 
day  to  burn  miles  of  bush  in 
an  attempt  to  flush  out  the 
rebels.  Then  It  turned  on  the 
local  population. 

Soldiers  accused  the  un- 
armed villagers  of  aiding  die 
rebels  and  opened  fire  on 
them.  Survivors  said  bodies 


were  scattered  across  the  hill- 
sides and  bush. 

"Things  got  out  of  control. 


A lot  of  people  were  killed," 
an  informed  source  said.  “Hu- 
tus  and  Tutsia  were  living 


in  the  vfl. 
i,  but  the  army  didn’t  care. 
Some  Tutsls  died' with  the  Hu- 
tus."  He  said  there  were  at 
least  so  confirmed  deaths  but 
the  toll  could  be  as  high  as 
150.  The  bodies  were  swiftly 
burled  while  the  rice  planta- 
tion offices  were  stifl  burning, 
When  more  than  800  Tutsu 
were  murdered  by  Hutu 
rebels  a fortnight  ago  in  Bon- 
gandana,  Gitega  — setting  the 
stage  for  last  week's  military 
coup  — dm  authorities  left 
the  bodies  untouched  for 
days,  until  pictures  of  the 
tragedy  had  been  beamed 
around  the  world. 

The  army  massacre  was  not 
the  first  such  killing  in  Gitega 
last  week.  On  Wednesday 
morning,  Tutsi  students  car- 
rying dubs  and  iron  bars 


Joined  civil  servants  on  a pro- 
test march  through  Gitega  to 
Hamn-nd  the  resignation  of  Bu- 
rundi's powerless  Hutu  presi- 
dent, wuo  had  fled  to  the 
United  States  embassy. 

night  extremist  Tutsi 
students  at  Gltega’s  agricul- 
tural college,  who  out- 
numbered their  45  Hutu  class- 
mates  by  four  to  one, 

on  the  flrf-ntnmndfl- 

tlon  block.  Some  other  Tutsls 
bid  their  Hutu  friends. 

One  Hutu  student,  Simon, 
said:  “They  banged  on  our 
door  and  shouted  ‘open’.  1 
Jumped  out  of  the  window  and 
they  chased  me,  beating  me 
With  sticks  and  bars.  X nave 
the  scars  an  my  back.  I kept 
running  and  managed  to  get 
away.”  The  Tutsi  students 
were  throwing  grenades  and 


there  were  gunshots.  Soldiers 
were  there  and  they  did  noth- 
ing. They  watched." 

The  government  admits 
there  were  at  least  six  killings 
— ■ three  men  and  three 
women  — after  their  bodies 
were  found.  But  about  20 
missing  students  were  proba- 
bly shot,  bludgeoned  or 
hacked  to  death.  Some  bodies 
were  burned  In  mattresses. 
Others  ware  seen  dumped  In 
the  river,  or  burled  nearby. 

Throughout  the  attack  the 
army  foiled  to  intervene  even 
though  it  had  a post  on  the 
campus.  The  military  says  it 
did  not  know  about  the  kill- 
ing until  it  was  over.  City  res- 
idents said  the  shots  and  gre- 
nades could  be  heard  across 
Gitega.  An  attempt  to  visit  the 
Tom  to  page  2,  column  8 


Pension 
blow  to 
600,000 
women 
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ORE  than  half  a 
million  women 
who  get  div- 
orced between 
v now  and  2000 

will  miss  out  on  new  rights  to 
a share  of  their  ex-husband's 
pension  fund,  it  was  revealed 
yesterday. 

Opposition  parties  sparked 
a furious  political  row  as  they 
■accused  the  Government  of  a 
“half-hearted"  commitment 
to  foir  pension  rights  for 
women,  and  said  it  had  been 
“dragged  kicking  and  scream- 
ing" into  agreeing  the  plan. 

Launching  the  Govern- 
ment’s proposals  for  “clean- 
break”  splitting  of  pension 
rights  on  divorce,  the  Social 
Security  Minister,  Lord 
MacKay  of  Ardbrecknish, 
said  the  changes  could  be 
made  law  by  1998.  But  he  said 
the  actual  Implementation  of 
pension  splitting,  which  will 
give  divorcees  an  outright 
share  of  their  ex-spouse's  pen- 
sion as  part  of  the  divorce 
settlement,  could  not  go 
ahead  until  2000 

Labour  cautiously  .wel- 
comed the  green  paper,  but 
claimed  that  every  move  the 
Government  had  made  on 
pension  Splitting  had  been  in 
SLoonse  to  its  own  campaign 
for  pension  Justice  in  divorce- 
“The  delays  will  have  de- 
urived  thousands  of  woman 
Sfoo  have  contributed  over 
the  years  to  the  sustenance  of 
the  home  and  family,  sail 
shadow  pensions  spokesman 

to  be  dragged  kicking  and 

st^eamingtowards  pension 

will  suffer  poverty  in 
meat  because  of  the  n^^ess 
SS»y  that  we  have  had  from 

^^Isterfhadstron^y 

g^cSi^tedtohnp^ent 

and  would  drain 
coffers  of  millions  of  po«mds 
of  income  tax  on  split  pen- 

Bls5  during  tl»  recent pas- 
sage of  the  Famflyl^w  BUl  it 
S2s  forced  to  agree  to  the 

idnLrs  and  MPs  w«e 
happy  about  the  growing 
number  of  cases  where  a 


middle-aged  wife  was  de- 
serted by  her  husband  only  to 
discover  she  may  not  be  en- 
titled to  a share  of  his  pension 
when  he  retired. 

A powerful  croes-party  alli- 
ance Initially  farced  through 
changes  in  the  Lords.  Minis- 
ters had  hoped  these  would  be 
reversed  In  the  Commons,  but 
bad  to  agree  to  them  at  the 
11th  hour  in  order  to  save  the 
bill  Labour  wrenched  the 
crucial  concession  on  pen 1 
slons  splitting  as  the  price  for 
itssupport,  allowing  the  legis- 
lation to  receive.  Us  third 


As  the  Government  does 
not  propose  to  apply  the  new 
rights  .retrospectively,  pen- 
sion splitting  will  not  be  an 
option  for  the-  estimated 
600,000  couples  who  get  div- 
orced In  the  late  1990s. 

Instead,  they  win  be  left 
with  ''offsetting’’  pension 
rights  against  other  non-pen- 
sion assets  or  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  new  “pensions  ear- 
marking” provisions. 
Introduced  earlier  this 
month,  which  allow  pension 
schemes  to  earmark  a slice  of 
money  which  will  then  he 
paid  to  a wife  when  her  ex- 
iiusband  retires,  or  vice 
versa. 

Lord  MacKay  claimed  the 
delay  in  being  able  to  imple- 
ment pension  splitting  Is  be- 
cause of  fee  three-year  mod- 
ernisation of  the  DSS 
computer  system  in  Newcas- 
tle upon  Tyne,  which  stores 
National  Insurance  contribu- 
tion records. 

"We  really  could  not  at  the 
same  time  make  the  changes 
that  would  be  needed  to  calcu- 
late Serps  [the  state  earnings 
related  pension  scheme  paid 
on  top  of  the  basic  state,  pen- 
sion] azid  split  than  for  the 
considerable  number  of 
people  who  get  divorced  each 
year,”  he  said. 

But  Salty  Quin  of  foadJtv- 
orcSes  campaign  group,  Fair- 
shares,  said:  “If  foe  only  thing 
holding  back  the  commence- 
ment of  pensions  splitting  is  & 
computer  system,  I don't 
think  it’s  beyond  the  capabil- 
ity of  foe  Government  to  find 
a way  around  tt.” 

- Yesterday-  foe  Lib«»l  Dem- 
ocrats’ social  security  spokes- 
woman, Liz  Lynne,  warned 
that  the  technicalities  should 
“not  be  used  as  an,  excuse  for . 
any  back-tracking  by  fids 

Government”. 


Tory  moguls  in 
properly  battle 


TWO  OF  Britain's  wealth- 
iest property  developers 
— both  members  of 
Tory  fUnd-raising  dubs  with 
direct  access  to  ministers  — 
are  fighting  each  other  to  buy 
up  Britain's  social  security  of- 
fices before  John  Major  calls 
a general  election. 

Millionaire  developer  John 
Hitblat,  a member  of  the  Tory 
ftondraiaing  group,  the  Mil- 
Iwamfrm  Cmb,  -has  entered 
tfaefiattle  and  .expects  to  be  an 
foC  shortlist,  to  be  announced 
oh  Friday  by  Peter  Lllley,  five 
Social  Security  Secretary.  His 
company,  British  Land,  val- 
at  mo’i  than  £L5  billion, 
kr  foe  tofod  Jargest  property 
in  fiie  country. 
He  is  challenging  Tory 
property  tycoon,  John  Beck- 
with, who  chairs  the  Premier 
Club,  where  members  pay 
£100,000  tp  dine  twice  a year 
wffblJoibn  Major.  Documents 
pasted  to  the  Guardian 
revealed  last,  week  that  he 
had  set  up  a consortium  With 
gL  billion  backing  from  an 
American  Insurance  com- 
pany to  bid  for  the  offices,  al- 
though he  this. 

Both  groups  are  already 
shortlisted  to  buy  56,000  Min- 


istry of  Defence  homes,  due  to 
be  sold  later  this  year  for 
more  than  £1.6  billion. 

Mr  Ritblat  Is  a member  by 
invitation  of  the  60-strong 
Millennium  Club,  whose 
members  pay  £2^00  a year  for 
access  to  ministers. 

Confidential  minutes  of 
meetings  between  manage- 
ment consultants,  Deloltte 
and  Touche,  acting  for  minis- 
ters. and  British  Land  reveal 
that  Mr  Ritblat  has  made  two 
bids  — one  financed  with  US 
banks  and  the  other  with  the 
Hong  Kong  bank. 

- Consultants  are  warning 
the  Government  that  Mr  Ritb- 
lat wants  the  sale  completed 
In  six  months,  and  they  urge 
speeding  up  foe  sale  by  decid- 
ing on  a bidder  by  October,  so 
that  the  property  can  be  sold 
by  April,  a month  before  the 
last  date  for  an  election. 

The  documents,  passed  to 
the  Guardian  by  Derek  Fos- 
ter, the  shadow  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  also 
reveal  that  four  out  of  30  ben- 
efit offices  could  be  closed 
once  the  sale  is  completed. 

Mr  Foster  said  last  night: 
"Not  only  are  Tory  funders 
vying  with  each  other  to  buy 
up  foe  estate,  Mr  Lllley  1b 
adopting  a scorched  earth  pol- 
icy — destroy  everything  be- 
fore Labour  get  elected." 
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The  Newcastle  marketing  machine  gears  up  after  the  club's  signing  of  Alan  Shearer 

Shearer  scores  record  £1 5m  fee 


IBphtelMMMr 


Alan  shearer,  the 

England  centre  forward, 
yesterday  became  the 
moot  expensive  footballer  in 
the  warm  when  he  joined 
Newcastle  United  from  Black- 
burn Rovers  for  £15  million. 

This  Is  £&S  rndlMon.  mare 
than  the  | British  record  Liver- 
pool paid  Nottingham  Forest 
for  Sten  Caflymcre  last  sum- 
mar,  and  £2  minion  more  Ihan 
previous  world  record  fee, 
d by  A C Milan  to  Torino 
fig  Gtonhdgi  Lenttnl  in  1932. 

It  confirms  that  TEngUmH 
has  replaced  Italy  as  the 
world's  richest  footballing 
nation: 

Manchester  United,  Who 
won  the1  double-  last  season, 
had  offered  £12  million  for  the 
-top  scorer  in  fills  summer's 
Euro  96  tournament,  but  they 


How  to  spend  It 

HOW  to  spend  £15  million: 

□ Buy  &J5  million  Manches- 
ter United  shares,  a 8 per 
cent  stake,  at  £4^8  each. 

□ Retime  35  per  cent  of  the 
nation’s  video  recorders  be- 
fore the  Channel  S launch.  • 

□ Buy  the  Scottish  island  of 
Rigy.  and  spend  frhw  remain- 
ing gig  minim  on  a new 
ferry,  housing  and  pier. 

□ Buy  348,918  Newcastle 
United  replica  shirts  with 
Shearer's  name  on  from  the 
club  shop  at  £42.99  each,  or 
85,7X4  season  tickets  to  St 
Jamas’  Park  to  watch  him 
play  at  £428  each.  Or  78J.74 
-Sty  Sports  subscriptions. 

were  outbid  by  Newcastle  and 
Shearer  was  happy  to  return 
to  the  dub  he  once  watched 
from  the  terraces.  Reported 


wages  of  £25,000  for  each 
week  of  his  five-year  contract 
will  have  also  helped  his  deri- 
sion. Kevin  Keegan,  the  New- 


castle manager,  has  spent  £80 
million  on  players  over  the 
past  fbur-ano-a-half  years  and 
could  not  contain  hih  excite- 
ment at  his  latest  capture.  "I 
Just  Jove  sign  tog  Mg  players 
and  there  is  none  bigger  than 
this  one.  ft  is  a signing  for  file 
of  Newcastle,”  he  said, 
signing  is  proof  of  the 

tfmf  KngHuh  foOt- 

bas  suddenly  discovered 
since  the  creation  of  the  Pre- 
mier League  in  1992.  Then  a 
partnership  of  BSkyB  and  the 
BBC  paid  £302  TrfiTHon  to  tele- 
vise matches,  a contract  that 
was  replaced  this  summer  by 
a deal  wurfo:£870  mllHon  over 
five  years. 

Much  of  the  money  has 
manifested  itself  in  inflated 
transfer  fees  and  vastly  in- 
creased salaries  for  players. 
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Eerie  unreality  on 
strike-hit  Tube 
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Ulster  rules,  but  no  agenda 


Sarah  Boseley 


Descending  an  empty 

escalator  at  an  Under- 
ground station  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  is  a bizarre 
experience.  I felt  like  an  extra 
in  one  of  those  old  sci-fi 
movies,  where  the  music 
pounds  louder  and  louder  in 
time  with  your  heartbeat  as 
something  really  nasty  pre- 
pares to  loom  out  of  the  next 
tunnel. 

But  there  was  nothing 
much,  with  or  without  a 
ticket,  in  the  echoing  tunnels 
of  Highbury  and  Islington 
Tube  station  on  the  Victoria 
line,  which  was  yesterday  one 
of  the  few  dots  on  the  strike- 
bound Underground  map  to 
boast  a tra  in.  Two  trains  in 
fact.  And  they  were  running 
all  the  way  to  Walthamstow  in 
north  east  London  and  back — 
six  stops  in  alL 
The  man  at  the  ticket  win- 
dow was  not  encouraging. 
‘•Day  return  to  Walthamstow? 
You  know  they  are  only  every 
35  to  40  minutes?"  he  asked 
testily,  as  if  such  a wait  would 
be  bound  to  put  anybody  off. 

A man  behind  me  wanted 
Oxford  Circus,  in  the  shop- 
ping heart  of  the  city  that  was 
yesterday  denuded  of  Tube 
trains.  He  walked  away,  mut- 
tering in  Incomprehension. 

Beyond  the  barrier,  there 
was  a sort  of  wartime  solidar- 
ity. The  five  passengers  who 
had  just  arrived  on  the  train 
from  Walthamstow  paused  on 
the  stairs. 

“You  do  know  there  are  no 
trains  going  south?"  asked 
one,  breaking  the  cardinal 
rule  of  Tube  travel  that  you  do 
not  speak  to  other  travellers. 

And  there,  on  platform  5 — 
normally  southbound — was  a 
waiting  train.  It  really  was  an 
unusual  day.  An  elderly  guard 
with  a distinguished  beard 
climbed  Into  each  carriage  in 
turn.  “May  I inquire  if  you  are 
going  north?”  he  said  with 
grave  courtesy,  making  it 
sound  like  a polar  expedition. 

Promptly  the  doors  closed 
and  we  were  away,  zipping 


along  with  the  sort  erf  speed 
and  efficiency  that  would  have 
gladdened  commuters’  hearts, 
had  there  been  any  on  board. 

AJfew  people  got  off  at  Fins- 
bury Park,  some  more  at 
Seven  Sisters,  just  one  at  Tot- 
tenham Hale,  nobody  at  all  at 
Blackhorse  Road  and  sud- 
denly there  we  were — in 

sunny  Walthamstow  Central. 

It's  not  the  sort  of  place 
you’d  choose  fora  day-trip 
from  mostly  affluent  High- 
bury and  Islington.  Hoe  Street 
the  main  drag  near  the 
station.  Is  full  of  shabby  solici- 
tors offices  and  boarded  up 
shops.  Instant  Cash  Traders 
offers  to  buy,  seD,  exchange  or  . 
loan  virtually  anything.  Won- 
derlease  Ltd  had  a studio  flat  ! 
“fUmlshed/E-phone/ washing 
machine/ near  tube"  for  £90  a 
week. 

There  was  one  commuter  on 
ber  way  into  town.  Maggie 
O'Sullivan  works  for  Isling- 
ton council  She  must  have 
been  one  of  a tiny  minority 
whose  Tube  journey  into  work 
was  almost  normal,  but  she 
was  not  sure  about  the  return 
trip. 

“I  work  antisocial  hours 
and  Fm  finishing  at  9.30. 1 will 
probably  have  to  take  a mini- 
cab home.” 

Underground  staff  at  the 
barrier  confirmed  her  fears. 
Would  there  be  trains  back  to 
Walthamstow  in  the  evening? 
"Personally  I doubt  it”  said 
I one.  "There  was  two  drivers, 
but  one  of  them's  gone  home 
now  and  I don’t  knowhow 
long  the  other's  going  to  con- 
tinue. He’s  just  doing  his  day’s 
wort" 

The  man  eating  popcorn  on 
the  platform  didn't  care.  He 
was  going  to  Seven  Sisters  fro 
buy  a magazine  on  Africa  and 
look  in  the  job  centre.  He  was 
taking  a train  for  something  to 

do.  “I  don't  want  to  end  up 
watching  Neighbours  and  Go- 
ing for  Gold.  You  have  to  do 
things  if  you  are  unemployed 
or  you  get  depressed.  No,  don’t 
print  my  name — I don't  want 
my  friends  to  know  Fm  out  of 
work.” 

We  zipped  back  to  Highbury 
and  Islington  where  Under- 
ground staff  were  chatting  to 
passengers  as  they  do  at  a vil- 
lage railway  station,  and 
flower  sellers  were  sunning 
themselves  in  deck  chairs. 

“Tube  peace  hope,”  de- 
clared the  Evening  Standard 
placard.  It  almost  seemed  a 
shame  to  contemplate  a return 
to  the  daily  hustle. 


Review 


Reviving  myths  of 
Spain  and  Atlantis 


Andrew  Clements 

BBC  Symphony 
Orchestra/de  Burgos 

The  Proms 

NOT  ALL  the  premieres 
at  the  Proms  are  brand 
new  works.  The  suite 
from  Manuel  de  Falla's  "sce- 
nic cantata”  Atlantida,  heard 
for  the  first  time  in  London  at 
the  start  of  last  night’s  BBC 
Symphony  Orchestra  concert, 
is  an  attempt  by  the  conduce 
tor.  Rafael  Fnihbeck  de  Bur- 
gos. to  construct  a pure  piece 
of  Falla  out  of  a work  that  was 
left  incomplete  at  the  compos- 
er’s death  in  exile  in  Argen- 
tina in  1946. 

Falla  had  worked  on  and  off 
at  the  score  for  almost  20 
years,  attempting  to  make  a 
large-scale  dramatic  celebra- 
tion of  his  love  for  his  native 
Spain  out  of  an  epic  poem  by 
the  Catalan.  Jacint  Ver- 
daguer.  that  deals  with  the 
country's  mythic  and  histori- 
cal pasts  and  with  Christopher 
Columbus's  fascination  with 
the  drowned  continent  of  At- 
lantis and  liis  ambition  to  ex- 
tend the  boundaries  of  the 
known  world  across  the  seas. 

The  project  was  probably 
doomed  to  failure  from  the 
start:  the  subject  matter,  for 
all  its  resonance  and  signifi- 
cance to  Falla,  was  never 
likely  to  contain  the  kind  of 
theatrical  potential  he  was 
looking  for.  Left  in  the  pile  of 
manuscript  alter  his  death 
was  a completed  prologue  to 
the  work  and  its  first  part,  but 
the  rema  ining  two  sections 
were  only  outlined  in  a bundle 
of  sketches. 

Falla’s  disciple  Ernesto 
Halffter  did  produce  a per- 
forming version  of  Atlantida, 
fleshing  out  what  was  sug- 
gested in  the  fragments.  In  his 
completion,  the  work  was  per- 


formed, recorded  and  even 
staged  in  the  1960s,  convinc- 
ingly enough  to  persuade  the 
faithful  that  the  work  con- 
tained some  of  the  composer's 
finest  music. 

But  whether  it  belonged  in 
the  opera  house  or  more  com- 
fortably in  the  concert  hall 
remained  an  open  question, 
and  the  one  that  Frfihbeckde 
Burgos  seems  determined  to 
resolve  in  his  suite. 

Halffter’s  version  lasts 
about  80  minutes;  Fnihbeck  de 
Burgos's  score  is  half  that 
long,  and  contains  just  the 
music  that  Falla  composed 
and  orchestrated  himself. 

Most  of  that  comes  from  the 
prologue  and  the  first  part  of 
the  cantata — a sequence  of 
arias  and  choruses,  with  some 
stretches  of  sung  narration  — 
together  with  a brief  section  of 
the  second  part  and  the  prayer 
and  chorus  from  the  very 
I end  of  the  work. 

From  this  perspective,  the 
work  is  dominated  by  the  cbo-  i 
j ral  writing,  austere  and 
highly  wrought  numbers 
whose  intensity  reveals  how 
close  to  Falla’s  heart  the  sub-  j 
ject  matter  was.  The  arias  set 
between  them  are  jewel-like  in 
beauty . The  four  soloists  last 
night — treble  Raymond  Win- 
terflood,  soprano  Maria  Bayo, 
mezzo  Katarina  Kameus  and 

baritone  William  Dazeley — 
unequivocally  demonstrated 
the  lyrical  effectiveness  of  the 
vocal  writing. 

But  there  really  is  nothing 
remotely  scenic  or  operatic 
about  the  results.  Falla’s  ap- 
proach always  seems  contem- 
plative. almost  abstracted;  his 
score  Is  static  rather  than  dy- 
namically theatrical. 

But  the  quality  of  the  music 
is  never  in  doubt,  and  Fruh- 
beck  de  Burgos’s  mission  to 
rehabilitate  Atlantida  in  the 
concert  hail  deserves  to 
prosper. 


Paisley  attacks 
arms  ‘con  trick’ 


Peter  Hetherington 
hi  Belfast 


AFTER  seven  weeks. 

almost  40  hours  of 
informal  discus- 
sions and  much 
hand  wringing,  the 
l multi-party  talks  on  Northern 
Ireland’s  fixture  finally  pro- 
duced an  agreement  of  sorts 
yesterday. 

Participants  endorsed  rules 
on  procedure  which  will 
allow  them  to  talk  in  plenary 
sessions  — centrepiece  of  the 
whole  peace  process  — but 


they  could  not  approve  an 
agenda  which  will  determine 
what  they  talk  about 
"The  rest  of  the  world  might 
say,  ‘My  goodness,  what  the 
heck  are  they  doing?’ " said 
Oliver  Gibson,  of  the  Demo-: 
cratic  Unionist  Party 
delegation. 

"But  you  can’t  make  a set  of 
rules  overnight  for  something 
which  has  never  been 
achieved  in  Britain  before  — 
unfortunately  that  does  take 
40  days.and  40  nights." 

Behind  a high  security 
fence  in  the  privacy  of  the 
castle  buildings  at  Stormont, 


| nine  parties,  with  the  might 
of  the  British  and  Irish  gov- 
ernments, attempted  to  put 
behind  them  Are  procedural 
minutiae  and  petty  point  scor- 
i ing- laced  with  personal  abuse 
that  would  drive  the  average 
, politician  to  distraction  and 
voters  to  despair. 

As  the  talks  chairman,  Sen- 
ator George  Mitchell, 
returned  to  the  United  States 
for  the  funeral  of  h is  brother 
— strenuously  denying  specu- 
lation that  he  is  quitting  as 
"totally  false  and  without 
foundation''  — the  former 
Finnish  prime  minister, 
Harri  Holkeri,  tried  to  push 
the  process  forward. 

That  meant  edging  towards 
an  agenda  and  the  ever-con- 
tentlnus  issue  of  arms  decom- 
missioning — crucial  In  Sena- 
tor Mitchell's  guiding  six 
principles,  to  which  all' pap 
ties  must  subscribe,  on  non- 


violence “and  exclusively 
peaceful  means  of  resolving 
political  issues.”  But  the 
route  is  proving  elusive 

The  Ulster  Unionists  and 
lan  Paisley’s  Democratic 
Unionists  want  the  decom- 
missioning issue  at  the  top  of 
the  agenda.  But  the  national- 
ist SDLP,  the  centrist  Alli- 
ance Party  and  the  small  loy- 
alist parties  linked  to 
paramilitaries  believe  this  is 
an  impractical  ploy  to  rule 
out  Stun  Fein  should  the  two 
governments  allow  it  to  enter 
the  tailed  if  the  ISA  ends 
hostilities. 

These  other  parties  want 
the  issue  discussed  later  in 
parallel  with  the  so-called 

three  q*rar|Hg the  internal 

affairs  of  Northern  Ireland, 
the  relationship  between  the 
province  and  fixe  Irish  Repub- 
lic and  the  wider  relationship 
between  Britain  and  Ireland. 


Mr  Paisley  emerged^® 
the  talks  last  rught  in  wraibj® 
mood,  accusing  the  British 

and  Irish  governments  Of  a 

"con  trick’’  by  putting 
arms  issue  on  the  back- 
burner  to  provide  a route  for 
Sinn  Fein  to  enter  the  talks. 

If  that  happened,  his  party 
would  not  be  present 
"The  people  out  there  want 
decommissioning,"  said  Mr 
Paisley.  “They  want  tne 
weapons  of  the  terrorists  ana 
murderers  out  of  the  hands  or 
the  terrorists/’  , , 

Friction  between  the  loyal- 
ists became  clearer  when 
David  Ervine  of  the  Progres- 
sive Unionist  Party  which  is 
linifod  to  the  Ulster  Volunteer 
Force  warned  that  early  dis- 
cussion of  decommissioning 
would  be  "debilitating  and 
could  unleash  widespread 
violence.”  With  tension  high 
in  the  province  he  said  no 
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Bte  Irish : deputy 

pr toe  "minister.  Dick  Spring 
attempted  to  move  the 
gently  forward,  an 
Smient  source  sighed.  ™ 
Stole  arms  issues  now hack 
where  it  has  been  - at  me 

nondering  whether  to  con- 
tinue-the  talks  for  a few  days 
longer,  in  the  vain  hope  ot 

reaching  further  agreements 
before  a summer  recess. 

They  are  due  to  meet  again 
in  September.  “By  then  the 
loyalist  marching  season  will 

be  over,  and  hopefully  forgot- 
ten and  temperatures  will 
have  cooled  somewhat”  said 
a moderate  Unionist 


Burundi  refugee  tide  swells  as  villagers  seek  shelter  from  cycle  of  vengeance 
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A Burundi  Hutu  woman  displaced  by  the  fighting  in  Kamenge  district  listens  to  a message  of  peace  during  a church  service  in  the  capital,  Bujumbura  photograph,  corinne  dufka 

Wars  fuelled  by  colonialism  and  greed 

Roots  of  Rwandan  con-  and  Zaire.  In  Zaire  the  refn-  VI 1 13061"$  |f| 
flict:  Before  independence,  a gees  are  bent  on  returning  to  — 

Belgian-backed  Hutu  revolu-  Rwanda  to  overthrow  the  WdKG  OT  COUD 
tiem  overthrew  the  Tutsi  mon-  largely  Tutsi  government  In  “ 

archy  and  hundreds  of  thou-  repeated  incursions  over  the  continued  from  page  l 

sands  of  Tutsis  were  killed  or  border,  Hutu  extremists  have  campus  was  blocked  bv  hos- 

fled  into  exile.  Hutus  murdered  survivors  and  wit-  tile  Tutsi  students  Soldiei? 

remained  to  power  until  toe  nesses  of  the  genocide.  looked  on  and  then  walked 

genocide  of  1994  when  they  What  is  the  UN  doing?:  In  away  walked 

tried  to  wipe  out  the  Tutsis  Burundi,  all  sides  in  the  con-  The  governor  of 
after  a power-sharing  ar-  flict  have  strongly  resisted  province.  Tharcisse  Ntib^rtr 

rangement  with  Tutsi  guernl-  the  proposals  for  a UN  or  a arena,  is  a Hutu  and  cC' 

las  was  resisted  by  extremist  regional  force.  As  no  sped.  One  ofhS^^^ 

Hutus.In  three  months  500.000  countries  are  willing  to  put  was  assaw.^J*  f0* !,*?rs 

Tutsis  and  moderate  Hutus  troops  into  such  an  uncertain  fled  to  Kenya,  a day  tftertok’ 

were  massacred.  scene,  nor  to  pay  for  the  pro-  ins  office  y *“rer  taK' 

Links  between  Burundi  posed  force,  it  looks  unlikely  "There  was  a miiitnrv 
Tutsis  were  killed.  In  both  power  the  first  Hutu  presi-  _ . 2™*  Rwanda?:  to  happen.  on  the  campus  itcTrr 

countries.  Hutus  comprise  dent,  Melchior  Ndadaye.  to  The  Burundicoup  will  rein-  Wbat  next?:  The  two  Tutsi-  there  was  another  S2 itoS 

85 per  cent,  Tutsis  14  per  cent  October  1993.  Ndadaye  was  Sylvestre  Ntibantunganya  forre  the  determination  of  dominated  minority*  regimes  150  metres  away  “ S JS?  ^ 

and  Twal  per  cent  killed  by  Tutsi  paratroopers  , Hutu  rebels  to  continue  the  wdJ  both  have  a difficult  don’t  know  if  therdid^nJ 

What  is  the  difference  be-  in  a failed  coup.  . kept  the  up^r  hand.  As  the  war  of  attrition  in  both  juggle  to  win  popular  sup-  thing  to  stop  the  kfflin?  S 

tween  Tutsi  and  Hutu?:  Eth-  What  led  to  last  week’s  roup.  led  by  Buyoya,  unfolded  rountnes  port  and  find  an  equitable  so-  if  they  did iiSrSn? "it® 

nic  distinction  is  often  based  coup?  The  Uprona  party  test  week  forcing  out  Hutu  How  serious  is  tberefu-  lutlon  to  power-sharing.  They  too  late  It’s  partnrfwiJ 

on  class  and  there  is  some  flu-  (Tutsi),  with  the  backing  of  President  Sylvestre  Kuban-  gee  problem?:  HundrecU  of  are  unlikely  to  get  much  help  ,sh  cycle  where  IS1' 

idity  between  the  two  groups,  the  army,  forced  a power-  tunganya.  top  Hutu  politi-  thousands  of  Rwandan  refu-  from  an  international  com  vengeance  on  855?  ^ 

Both  groups  often  use  phjrei-  sharing  government  on  the  clans  from  Frodebu  sought  gees,  raautiy  Hums,  are  in  raumty  eager  not  to  be  drawn  didn't  commit  LSE  »Who 

cal  appearance  to  judge  (Tut-  Frodebu  party*  (Hutu),  but  refuge  m Western  embassies,  camps  in  Burundi,  Tanzania  into  a regional  conflict.  The  kiUin" s Sfl8’, 

tural  college  in  particular 

‘Bandit’  car  chase  police  instructor  fined  £750  after  death  of  nurse  SoSfSSSS 

ine.  His  Rover,  which  had  rounded  a left  hand  bend  at  have  had  an  exemplary  re-  The  judge  told  him:  “You  rtusk-  Tutsi 

OwenBowcott  been  travelling  at  lOOmph,  hit  around  lOOmph  on  the  single  cord.  The  court  beard  that  he  were  not  exercising  the  f«v  huncb^i  iSSf ^ ev«y 

the  rear  of  aparked  Citroen  carriageway  road.  suffered  from  a form  of  arthri-  degree  of  care  and  attention  30-miledrkv.  if?  al.oag  01 e 

A SENIOR  police  instructor  AX  on  the  A10  at  Harston.  A train**  was  practising  tis  linked  to  a neck  injury  in  teat  a careful  and  competent  the  capita]  to  £°m 

, -..-co  ibirine  fimbrideeshire  in  June  last  pursuit  techniques  in  the  car  the  crash.  driver  would  exercise.  rehel  J & P^tect  it  from 

Judith  behind.  He  had  since  been  on  cleri-  The  officer's  solicitors  said  hB^atrni^  the 

nrhiaiwal  rlrlvintr  cfeilfa  in  Hood  27  an  orthopaedic  He  attempted  to  brake  and  cal  duties.  police  disciplinary  brace-  road  -,Jh7k  kick  from  the 

hjrib^^d  chM^was  yeste?  nurse’ at  Addenbrooke’s  hos-  take  evasive  action,  but  told  Nicholas  PurneU  QC.  de-  dures  could  result  in  him  los-  over.  he  lnsurSents  take 
mgn  speea  cnases  was^rcr  " crushed  to  death.  investigators:  “I  couldn't  do  fending,  said  his  cUent  had  mg  htsjob.  Alos t , 

Ms  Hood  ^ Stevenage,  anything.”  been  admitted  to  hospital  for  Ms  Hood’s  brother.  Tim,  rauo  ivith  Ji  °°k  on  the 

PC  Gerard  Sharratt,  based  Hertfordshire,  had  been  wait-  Skid  marks  showed  the  car  stress.  aged  31.  n warehouse  man-  tior? Tor  tJrutL-  iub’la- 

at  the  Metropolitan  Police  ing  for  temporary  traffic  was  doing  60mph  on  impact  pc  Sharratt,  married  whh  ager  from  Newcastle- upon-  prominent  Hn^'V  one 

ShnSi  in  ^rthuS  lights  to  change  at  road  PC  Sharratt  who  received  two  children,  was  described  Tyne,  said  after  the  case:  "The  Tmo-  u m Gitega. 

dSiLS  at  Nor^  works.  Her  7ft  3in  Citroen  the  Humane  Society  medal  as  a "careftti  and  cautious  This  trag^y  has  devastated  army'son  thp^  •?yi°8  the 

wich  crown  court  of  carel^s  was  crushed  to  around  4ft  for  resuscitating  a child  at  the  driver”  and  had  ^ ' We  3,0  disgusted  have  w Sllh  ‘f  S1^e  and  we 

PC  Sharratt  was  playing  scene  of  a road  accident,  was  road  well,  havirq:  canted  out  and  deeply  upset  by  the  very  uncord  Hulus  aw 

driv-  the  role  of  a “bandit"  when  he  said  by  Mr  Justice  Blofeld  to  the  same  pursuit  there  before,  verdict  worried.”  and  very 


Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  have 
died  in  years  of  civil 
war  in  Burundi  and  Rwanda. 
The  Guardian  looks  at  the 
background. 

History:  Both  countries  are 
former  German,  and  then  Bel- 
gian. colonies  which  won 
their  independence  in  1962, 
Population:  Burundi  6 mil- 
lion, Rwanda  7 million,  al- 
though the  exact  figures  for 
Rwanda  are  unclear  since  the 
1994  genocide  — over  a mil- 
lion Hutus  left  the  country 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Tutsis  were  killed.  In  both 
countries,  Hutus  comprise 
85  per  cent  Tutsis  14  per  cent 
andTwa  1 per  cent 
What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween Tutsi  and  Hutu?:  Eth- 
nic distinction  is  often  based 
on  class  and  there  is  some  flu- 
idity between  the  two  groups. 
Both  groups  often  use  physi- 
cal appearance  to  judge.  (Tut- 


sis are  the  traditional  upper 
class  and  tend  to  be  taller, 
with  thinner  faces.)  In  each 
country  everyone  shares  a 

national  language.  

Origins  of  the  current 
conflict  in  Burundi:  The  t 
i Tutsi  minority  have  con- , 
l trolled  the  army  and  most  of 
i the  political  and  economic 
power  since  independence.  In 
1 1987  a Tutsi  major,  Pierre 
I Buy  cry  a,  overthrew  the  mili- 
I tary  dictator.  Jean-Baptiate 
pa  gaaa.  In  June  1993  the  first 
! free  elections  were  organised 
by  Buyoya  and  brought  to 
, power  tbe  first  Hutu  presi- 
1 dent,  Melchior  Ndadaye.  In 
October  1993,  Ndadaye  was 
killed  by  Tutsi  paratroopers 
in  a failed  roup. 

What  led  to  last  week’s 
coup?  The  Uprona  party 
(Tutsi),  with  the  backing  of 
the  army,  forced  a power- 
sharing government  on  the 
Frodebu  party  (Hutu),  but 
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Roots  of  Rwandan  con- 
flict: Before  independence,  a 
Belgian-backed  Hutu  revolu- 
tion overthrew  the  Tutsi  mon- 
archy and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Tutsis  were  killed  or 
fled  into  exile.  Hutus 
remained  in  power  until  the 
genocide  of  1994  when  they 
tried  to  wipe  out  tbe  Tutsis 
after  a power-sharing  ar- 
rangement with  Tutsi  guerril- 
las was  resisted  by  extremist 
Hutus.In  three  months  600.000 
Tutsis  and  moderate  Hutus 
were  massacred. 

Links  between  Burundi 
and  Rwanda?: 

Tbe  Burundi  coup  will  rein- 
force the  determination  of 
Hutu  rebels  to  continue  the 
war  of  attrition  in  both 
countries. 

How  serious  is  tbe  refu- 
gee problem?:  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Rwandan  refu- 
gees. mainly  Hutus,  are  In 
camps  in  Burundi,  Tanzania 


and  Zaire.  In  Zaire  the  refu- 
gees are  bent  on  returning  to 
Rwanda  to  overthrow  the 
largely  Tutsi  government  In 
repeated  incursions  over  the 
border,  Hutu  extremists  have 
murdered  survivors  and  wit- 
nesses of  the  genocide. 

What  is  the  UN  doing?:  In 
Burundi,  all  sides  in  the  con- 
flict have  strongly  resisted 
the  proposals  for  a UN  or  a 
regional  force.  As  no 
countries  are  willing  to  put 
troops  into  such  an  uncertain 
scene,  nor  to  pay  for  the  pro- 
posed force,  it  looks  unlikely 
to  happen. 

Wbat  next?:  The  two  Tutsi- 
dorolnated  minority  regimes 
will  both  have  a difficult 
struggle  to  win  popular  sup- 
port and  find  an  equitable  so- 
lution to  power-sharing.  They 
are  unlikely  to  get  much  help 
from  an  international  com 
ra unity  eager  not  to  be  drawn 
into  a regional  conflict 


‘Bandit’  car  chase  police  instructor  fined  £750  after  death  of  nurse 


OwenBowcott 


A SENIOR  police  instructor 
who  killed  a nurse  during 
an  exercise  to  demonstrate 
advanced  driving  skills  in 
high  speed  chases  was  yester- 
day fined  £750  and  banned 
from  driving  for  six  months. 

PC  Gerard  Sharratt,  based 
at  the  Metropolitan  Police 
school  in  Hendon,  north  Lon- 
don, was  convicted  at  Nor- 
wich crown  court  of  careless 
driving  but  acquitted  of  caus- 
ing death  by  dangerous  driv- 


ing. His  Rover,  which  had 

been  travelling  at  lOfBnph,  hit 
the  rear  of  a parked  Citroen 
AX  on  the  A10  at  Harston. 
Cambridgeshire,  in  June  last 
year,  the  court  heard.  Judith 
Hood,  27.  an  orthopaedic 
nurse  at  Addenbrooke’s  hos- 
pital was  crushed  to  death. 

Ms  Hood,  of  Stevenage. 
Hertfordshire,  had  been  wait- 
ing for  temporary  traffic 
lights  to  change  at  road 
works.  Her  7ft  3in  Citroen 
was  crushed  to  around  4ft. 

PC  Sharratt  was  playing 
the  role  of  a “bandit”  when  he 


rounded  a left  hand  bend  at 
around  lOOmph  on  the  single 
carriageway  road. 

A trainee  was  practising 
pursuit  techniques  in  the  car 
behind. 

He  attempted  to  brake  and 
take  evasive  action,  but  told 
investigators:  ”1  couldn't  do 
anything." 

Skid  marks  showed  the  car 
was  doing  60mph  on  impact 
PC  Sharratt  who  received 
the  Humane  Society  medal 
for  resuscitating  a child  at  the 
scene  of  a road  accident,  was 
said  by  Mr  Justice  Blofeld  to 


have  had  an  exemplary  re- 
cord. The  court  heard  that  he 
suffered  from  a form  of  arthri- 
tis linked  to  a neck  injury  in 
the  crash. 

He  had  since  been  on  cleri- 
cal duties. 

Nicholas  Purnell  QC.  de- 
fending, said  his  client  had 
been  admitted  to  hospital  for 


PC  Sharratt,  married  with 
two  children,  was  described 
as  a “careful  and  cautious 
driver"  and  had  known  the 
road  well,  having  carried  out 
the  same  pursuit  there  before. 


The  judge  told  him:  “You 
were  not  exercising  the 
degree  of  care  and  attention 
that  a careful  and  competent 
driver  would  exercise." 

The  officer's  solicitors  said 
police  disciplinary  proce- 
dures could  result  in  him  los- 
ing his  job. 

Ms  Hood's  brother.  Tim, 
aged  31.  a warehouse  man- 
ager from  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  said  after  the  case 
"This  tragedy  has  devastated 
our  family.  We  are  disgusted 
and  deeply  upset  bv  the 
verdict" 
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STEPHEN  HOUGH  PLAYS  A BRAHMS  CLASSIC -THE  PIANO  CONCERTO  No. 2 IN  B FLAT.  TONIGHT  AT  7:30PM. 

EVERY  NIGHT  OF  THE  PROMS  IS  LIVE  ON  RADIO  3. 
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NEWS 


As  one  West  End  lion  hits  at  the  squalor  of  London’s  theatreland,  another  makes  a ‘last5  bid  to  raise  the  artistic  stakes 


It  looks  like 
a garbage 
strike  in  its 
second 
month; 
gutters  are 
clogged  with 
litter, 

pavements 
are  sticky  with 
beer,  urine 
and  vomit’ 

Trevor  Nunn 


Theatre  chief 
slams  ‘filthy 
London  with 
no  energy,  no 
plan,  no  voice 


Dan  G lalstor 

Arte  Correspondent  ' 

Football,  rioting, 
BSE,  corruption  . . . 
Trevor  Nunn,  the  next 
artistic  director  of  the 
Royal  National  Theatre,  iden- 
tified another  symptom  of 
national  malaise  yesterday 
when  he  railed  against  the 
state  of  London's  streets. 
.-■'London  is  filthy,"  wrote 
Mr  Nunn,  who  brought  Les 
Miserables,  an  everday  story 
of  .filthy  Parisian  folk^  to 
city.  "The  central  area,  par- 
ticularly Shaftesbury  Avenue, 
and  surrounding  Soho,  looks 
perpetually  as  if  a garbage 
strike  is  in  its  second  month, 
gutters  are  clogged  with  lit- 
ter, refuse  is  scattered  every- 
where, pavements  are  sticky 
with  beer  dregs,  urine  and 
vomit  What  was  once  swing- 
ing is  now  stinking  London.’’  , 
In  an  article  in  the  Evening 
Standard  yesterday  he 
"Who  cf  sound  mind  would 
pay  money  |to  visit  such  a 
repellent  district  in  search  of 
entertainment?” 

He  added:  "Could  it  be  that  I 
England  in  general  Lon- 
don in  particular  Is  guilty  of 
dereliction,  greed,  xenopho- 
bia, contempt  for  the  public 
and  terminal  loss  cf  vitality?" 

Part  cf  the  blame,  he  said, 
lay  with  the  absence  of  a local 
authority  to  govern  London. 
“London's  traditional  govern- 
ing body  was  dismantled 
by  Mrs  Thatcher  in  vindictive 
mood.  So  now  London  has  no 
plan,  no  cash,  no  energy,  no 
leader  and  no-  voice.  Every 
great  city  has  a mayor  to  fight 
its  corner  ... . Every  city,  that 
is,  except  London.” 

Nives  Karra,  a Croatian  liv- 
ing in  London,  thought  it 
could  be  worse.  “London  is 
very  polluted,  but  it’s  not  as 


bad  as  Leeds,"  she  said,  sitting 
on  a cramped  strip  of  pave- 
ment in  Soho  outside  La  Cre- 
perie  bar,  with,  a nice  view  of 
overflowing  rubbish  bags. 

Caroline,  owner  of  La  03- 
perle,  said:  'T  never  put  my 
rubbish  there  because  it’s 
outside  my  cafe.  If  1 put  it  out 
the  bags  get  kicked  open.” 

Pete,  selling  the  Big  Issue 
outside  the  Prince  Edward 
Theatre,  home  to  the  musical 
Martin  Guerre,  agreed  with 
Mr  Nunn  oh  one  .point  “It 
stinks  of  men’s  piss.  But  then 
that's  not  surprising  as  they 
dosed  all  the  public  toilets 
and  it  costs  20p  to  have  a 
piss.” 

Mr  Nunn,  however,  had  a 
solution  for  the  rubbish 
plaguing  die  streets.  “Every 
doorway  now  houses  a shiver- 
ing, ~ hlanVet-hraMted  hmne. 
less  person;  an  able-bodied, 
youthful,,  homeless  person. 
There  Is  an  Qbvious  equation. 
Here  on  hand  is  a workforce 

3SBK  isn’t 

it?  The  rubbish  is  a- problem 
but  there  are  street!  cleaners 
to  clear  it  up.” 

Mr  Nunn  also  suggested 
that  the  existence  of  live 
theatre  was  under  threat 
from  television,  cinema  and 
the  foterrat  "I  fear  that  the 
diminishing  of  live  participa- 
tion as  we  approach,  the  end 
of  this  Hjgffenhfnm  wfll  soon 
amount  tbtbe  OTtcmbment  cf 
everything -that's  best  about 
the  .human  condition,,  our 
ability  to  recognise  and  share 
experience.” 

.Dame  Maggie  Smith  agreed 
withMr  Nunn  about  the  state 
of  London's  Theatreland.  She 
Mtd  it  was  daunting  and  de- 
pressing. to  move  through 
groups  of  drunks  and  beggars 
when  she  was  appearing  at 

theWyndbcm.^ ’’ 


Theatrical  emperor  Sir  Peter  Hall  has  a fittingly  imposing  backdrop  for  the  announcement  of  his  latest  venture 


PHOTOGRAPHS;  SEAN  SMITH 


A chorus  of  deep 
disapproval 


Meahsireets . .. . A Westminster  council  cleaner  in  action  feu  Shaftesbury  Avenue 


Nunn 


■pREVOR  Nunn  does  not  list 
I any  hobbies  in  the  current 
edition  of  Who’s  Who,  writes 
Dan  Cloister.  His  life  has 
been  spent  in  drama,  starting 
at  the  Belgrade  Theatre,  Cov- 
entry, before  moving  to  the 
Royal  Shakespeare  Company 
at  the  tall  end  of  the  1960s.  • 
-And  there  be  stayed,  until 
he  branched  out  as  a free- 
lance director  of  opera  and 
musicals,  making  his  fortune 
directing  Cats  and  Les 
Miserables. . 

He  was  born  in  Ipswich  56 
years  ago,  and  attended 
Northgate  Grammar  School 


before  going  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  studied  under  PR' 
Lea  vis.  After  a short  time  at 
the  Belgrade  be  was  taken 
under  the  wing  cf  Sir  Peter 
Hall  and  joined  the  ' RSC. 
Within  four  years,  at  $4,  he 
i succeeded  Sir  Peter. 

Despite  haying  no  expert' . 
i ence  cf  running  a company, 1 
he  was  soon  acclaimed,  al- 
though there  were  some  early 
scares.  His  production  of 
Macbeth  was  hailed  as  the 
best  for  SO  years  and  his  Nich- 
olas Nlckelby,  despite  ini- 
tially receiving  poor  reviews, 
went  on  to  became  one  of  die 
RSC*s  great  shows. 

In  the  early  1980s  he  moved 
away  from  straight  theatre, 
directing  StarBgbt  Express, 


Chess.  Aspects  Of  Love,  and 
Sunset  Boulevard,  as  well  as 
Cats  and  Les  Miserables, 
receiving  2 per  cent  cf  world- 
wide gross. 

His  best  single  earner,  how- 
ever, was  fra:  the  lyrics  to  the 
hit  song  from  Cats,  Memories. 

He  has  been  married  three  , 
times,  and  has  one  son  and  ' 
three  daughters. 

His  charm  is  legendary,  giv- ' 
fog  rise  to  the  phrase,  “to  be 
Trowed’’  — "be  approaches 
you,  enfolds  you  in  his  arms 
and  with  all  the  charm  that  is 
available  to  him,  blows  you 
apart  with  a very  bad  bit  of 
news.” 

He  takes  up  his  post  as  ar- 
tistic director  of  the  National 
in  January. 


Lucy  Manning 

on  opinion  at 
the  stage  door 

Thwtmn  Holt,  inriyp«m«i*»w* 
producer 

“The  West  End  is 
certainly  a filthy  place. 
When  I leave  my  office,  late 
at  night,  1 often  disturb 
someone  sleeping  outside 
the  door  and  it  Is  rather  • 
frightfuL 

The  solution  may  well  be 
for  the  youth  and 
unemployed  to  clear  it  up, 
there  is  no  reason  whyjnoL 
If  there  la  not  the  .* 

manpower  todoft^  then  rm  • 
sure  there  are  a lot  of  '-  • 
unemployed  who  would  be 
happytodoit.”  ~ 

Michael  White,  producer  aF 
Voyeurz 

“Every  day  lam  asked  by 
about  15  youths  whether  I 
have  any  change —it’s 
getting  very  difficult  to 
move.  . 

I offered  one  of  them  a 
sandwich,  but  he  just  said 
he  wanted  a drink,  and 
didn’t  mean  Perrier.  1 

I don’t  know  wbat  you  do 
— Trevor’s  plan  Is ’a  . 
possibility  but  Fm  nota 
social  worker.” 

Tom  Morris,  director  of 
Battersea  Arts  Centre 

“Trevor  is  making  a 
number  of  very  important  - 
points,  about  theatre 


investment;  the  need  for 
]/wif|nn  to  have  a mayor  and 
keeping  the  streets  clean. 
How  ever,  these  are  not  all 
Hie  same  thing,  clean 
streets  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  theatre. 

His  comments  are  typical 
of  the  way  people  in  the  arts 
talk  about  the  arts;  they 
don’t  talk  about  the  good 
things. 

Cleaning  up  the  streets 
will  not  solve  theatre’s 
problems.  I don’t  like  the 
idea  that  theatres  are 
pristine  and  gleaming; 
heritage  theatres  are 
unffkely.to  be  areas  of  rich 
artistic  growth.” 

StrT?eterHaH 
“The  numbers  of 
unemployed  and  poor  living 
ODuthe  streets  is  a mark  of 
i the  great  Conservative 
stfocess  story.  I didn’t 
realise  I had  grownup  in  a 
country  of  beggars.” 

Richard  Briers,  actor 
-Tarts  of  the  West  End 


streets  have  always  been 
pretty  dodgy  . 

There  are  also  dreadful 
parkingpr oblems  in  the 
West  End  now,  even  the 
actors  can't  park. 

I know  what  Trevor 
means  about  getting  the 
homeless  to  clean  the 
streets,  but  they  need  care,  a 
little  more  compassion  is 
required,  rather  than 
booting  them  out  Into  some 
kind  of  National  Service.” 


Hall 
back  to 
basics 
at  the 
Old  Vic 


Dan  Glalster  on  a 
‘last  adventure’ 


SIR  Peter  Hall  set  himself 
a new  challenge  yester- 
day. The  man  who 
founded  the  Royal  Shake- 
speare Company  and  master- 
minded  the  National 
Theatre’s  move  to  the  South 
Bank  announced  plans  for 
“one  last  adventure”,  with  his 
appointment  as  artistic  direc- 
tor at  the  Old  Vic  Theatre  in 
London. 

In  a move  that  goes  against 
trends  in  West  End  theatre. 
Sir  Peter  is  to  establish  a rep- 
ertory company  with  a nu- 
cleus of  15  actore,  which  will 
specialise  in  classics  and  new 
plays.  "We  will  be  doing  clas- 
sics in  a sane  and  rigorous 
way,”  he  said. 

It  will  be  called  The  Peter 
Hall  Company  At  The  Old 
Vic,  to  avoid  confusion  with 
Sir  Peter's  other  company, 
the  Peter  Hall  Company. 

The  aim  is  to  give  378  per- 
formances per  season.  Sir 
Peter  will  direct  the  cinsairg 
while  Dominic  Dromgoole, 
the  former  artistic  director  cf 
The  Bush  Theatre,  will  direct 
the  new  plays. 

The  guiding  philosophy 
will  be  simpUcty,  with  mini- 
mal sets  enabling  a fast  turn- 
around of  performances.  The 
company  will  also  aim  for  ac- 
cessibility, with  a top  ticket 
price  of  £19. 

The  programme,  and  the 
members  of  the  company, 
remains  a secret  at  the  mo- 
ment Sir  Peter  said:  “I  have 
put  out  a lot  of  hooks.  I’ve  a 
few  bites,  and  whether  I pull 
anything  in  remains  to  be 
seen. 

“We  ■ will  be  very  small, 
vary  lean  and  very  noisy.  We 
don’t  believe  In  this  country 
in  companies,  we  believe  in 
buildings,  institutions  and 
boards  of  the  great  and  the 
good.  The  Old  Vic  is  the  cra- 
dle of  all  that  has  been  impor- 
tant. It  is  a place  for 
dreamers.” 

The  Old  Vic  had  spawned 
not  only  the  RSC  and  the 
National,  he  said,  but  the 
Royal  Ballet  the  Royal  Opera 
and  the  Royal  Court 
The  new  company  is  pre- 
sented by  David  Mlrvish.  in 
association  with  West  End 
producer  Bill  Eeuwright 
Mr  Mirvisb,  toe  son  of  the 
millionaire  Canadian  store 
owner  who  bought  and 
revamped  the  Old  Vic  in  1982, 
said:  “We  recognise  the  word 
risk  but  ultimately  we  believe 
there  is  an  audience.” 

Mr  Kenwrigfat,  calling  the 
season  a “back-to-baslcs”  ex- 
ercise. said:  “The  West  End 
needs  a great  big  kick  up  the 


IBchMl  BSWngton  interview, 
G2paga7 


JarnwHMUa 


PARENTS  may  have. to 
sign  good  behaviour 
pledges  on  behalf  of 
their  children  as  a condition 
of  school  entry  under  mea- 
sures being  considered  by  toe 
Education  Secretary,  Gillian 
Shephard. 

She  may  seek  to  incorpo- 
rate the  growing  number  of 
voluntary  home-school  con- 
tracts, under  which  parents, 
teachers  and  governors  agree 
expectations  about  discipline, 
attendance,  homework  and 
education,  into  more  formal 
admissions  policies! 

Mrs  Shephard  is  also  likely 
to . make  compulsory  the  es- 
tablishment and  publication 


of  school  disciplinary  pdUcles 
and  sanctions,  and  intends  to 
clarify  the  law  over  teachers’ 
right  to  hold  pupils  batik  for 
detentions.  - 

The  , package,  which;  in- 
eludes  another  attempt  to 
redefine  fop  responsibilities 
c i£  schools  and  families  over 
expulsions,  reflect  the  cccn- 
ttautog  cobcdnj  of  teachers 
and  ministers  about  .the  be-, 
haviour  of  even  very  young 
children. 

The  Government  is  keen  to 
establish  that  classroom  secu- 
rity is  not  only  a matter  of 
protecting  teachers  and  chil- 
dren from  incidents  such  as 
ffra  death,  of  Lon«foq  head- 
teacher. QhfHp.  Lawrence.  Ja^t 
year,  the.  massacre  at  Dun- 
blane in  Mareh,  or  the  ma- 


chete attack  in  Wolverhamp- 
ton earlier  this  month. 

Its  Parent’s  Charter 
reminds  families  that  “ disci- 
pline begins  at  home”,  but' 
Labour,  which  has  backed  the 
voluntary  system  of  school 
contracts,  recently  upped  the 
political  stakes  over  juvenile 
behaviour  and  crime  by  pro- 
posing “parental  responsi- 
bility” orders.  • ■ 

These  would  require 
parents  to  attend  counselling 
and  guidance -sessions  to  help 
l them  cope  with  disruptive 
children.  . 

.Heads  and  governors  were 
lastMiight-  sceptical  over 
whether  the.  voluntary  home- 
- school  agreemente^cQUld,  he 
tntfoed  into  formal  rules 
which  parents  had  to  agree 


before  their  children  even 
started  schooL  Some  of  those 
that  have  pioneered  such 

Sartnerships  believe  they 
ave  strengthened  moral  obli- 
gations largely  because  they 
are  not  togai  documents. 

Admissions  law  might  be 
more  complicated  if  parents, 
who  have  a legal  duty  to  see 
their  children  are  educated 
suitably  either  at  school,'  at , 
home  or  with  private  tutors, 
also  had  to  sign  contracts. 
These  are  still  far  from 
universaL 

Junior  education  minister 
minister,  Cheryl  GiUan,  told 
the  Professional  Association 
of  Teachers'  conference  ,In 
Cheltenham  yesterday,  the 
Government  was  “actively 
considering”  making  more 


use  of  the  contracts.  She  also 
said:  “We  need  to  look  at  the 
legal  basis  cf  detention  to 
eliminate  any  doubt  about 
schools’  ability  to  detain  pu- 
pils irrespective  of  parental 
agreement.'’ 

The  National  Association  of 
Head  Teachers  said  toe  pres- 
ent voluntary  system  worked 
well  and  could  both  prevent , 
unnecessary  conflicts  and 
solve  disputes. 

Graham  Lane,  chairman  cf 
the  education  committee  of 
the  Association  of  Metropoli- 
tan Authorities,  said:  ‘Tt  is  a 
form  of  selection  by 
interview.” 

Sceptics  also  wondered 
What  sanctions  could  be  im- 
posed far  those  who  brake  ad- 
missions policies. 


How  things 
stand  now 


EXAMPLES  of  present 
contracts:: 

Primary  school 

School  will: 

□ encourage  child  to  do  file 
best  it  can 

D wpinin  maftuvi  of  reading 
used 

□ encourage  regular  meet- 1 
fogs  to  discuss  progress 

Family  will: 

q maim  sore  child attends 
regularly  i'rjSv 

□ attend  workshop  based  oh 
work  in  school 


□ agree  to  share  stories  regu- 
larly with,  child 

O attend  parent,  child  or 
teacher  interviews 

•h 

Secondary  school 

Parents/ guardians  *>iaii  try 
to: 

□ see  child  gets  to  school  reg- 
ularly, -qn  time;  properly 
equipped 

□ let  stfopol  know  cf  prob- 
lems that  might  affect  child’s 
work  or  behaviour 

□ support  school’s  policy  and 
guidelines  on  behaviour 

□ support  child  hi  homework 
and  other  learn  pig 
□attend  parents’  meetings 
and  discussions  about  child's 
progress 

School  will  tr^r  to: 


□ care  for  child’s  safety  and 
happiness 

P ensure  child  achieves  full 
potential  as  a valued  member 
of  school  community 

□ provide  a balanced  curriers 
lum  and  meet  Individual 
needs 

□ keep  parents  informed 
about  general  school  matters 
and  about  child’s  progress  to 
particular 

Pupil  shall  try  to: 

□ attend  school  regularly  and 
on  time 

□ bring  all  equipment  needed 

□ wear  school  uniform  and 
be  tidy  in  appearance 

□ do  aU  cJasswosk  and  home- 
work as  well  as  they  can 

□ be  polite  and  helpful  to 
others 


4 BRITAIN 


Woman  police  chief  calls  for  prostitution  law  review  and  decriminalisation  of  brothels 


New  call 
to  make 
brothels 

legal 


Martin  Linton 


THE  case  for  decrimi- 
nalising brothels 
won  the  support 
yesterday  of  a 
second  chief  consta- 
ble, Pauline  Clare,  of  Lanca- 
shire, the  first  woman  in 
charge  of  a police  force. 

She  added  her  voice  to  that 
of  Keith  Hellawell,  chief  con- 
stable of  West  Yorkshire,  who 
spoke  out  earlier  this  week  in 
favour  of  licensing  brothels. 

She  said:  "It  is  a feet  of  life 
that  prostitutes  have  been 
around  for  many,  many  years 
and  there’s  obviously  a need 
for  the  services  that  they  pro- 
vide. I would  like  to  see  them 
being  regulated  in  a way  that 
they  would  be  much  safer." 

Her  police  force  did  not  al- 
ways enforce  the  law  which 
makes  soliciting  illegall  Ar- 
resting prostitutes  was  “not  a 
priority  for  the  Lancashire 
force,"  she  said. 

Her  comments  will  add 
weight  to  the  pressure  from 
many  senior  police  officers 
for  a review  of  the  law  on 
prostitution  which  Mr 
Hellawell  described  this  week 
as  "absurd". 

She  endorsed  her  col- 
league's call  for  the  licensing 
and  regulation  of  brothels 
which  would  allow  thorough 
health  checks  of  prostitutes 
and  even  allow  their  earnings 
to  be  taxed. 

Legalisation  Is  also  being 
put  forward  as  a way  of  pro- 
tecting prostitutes  from  abuse 
and  exploitation  and  prevent- 
ing children  from  becoming 
involved  in  the  sex  Industry. 

MPs  and  churchmen  in 
West  Yorkshire  called  on  the 
rest  of  the  country  to  join  in  a 
national  debate  on  the  issue. 

Derek  Fatchett.  Labour  MP 
for  Leeds  Central,  said  : ‘It 
seems  to  me  that,  as  with 
drugs  previously,  Mr 
Hellawell  has  shown  courage 
in  bringing  difficult  issues  to 
public  attention.” 

But  the  two  chief  constables 
are  likely  to  find  few  public 
figures  willing  to  join  them 
on  the  platform. 

The  Association  of  Chief 
Police  Officers  said  it  did  not 
support  the  idea.  "We  believe 
that  any  decision  to  legalise 


j Legal  points 

□ A prostitute  working  on 
her  own,  in  her  own  home, 
is  within  the  law. 

□ If  two  or  more  prosti- 
tutes work  from  the  same 
place  it  is  deemed  a brothel 
and  therefore  illegal 

□ Under  the  Vagrancy  Act 
of  1824  it  is  illegal  to  loiter 
or  importune  in  a street  or 
public  place. 

O Under  the  Street  Of- 
fences Act  1959  it  is  illegal 
to  solicit  in  a street  or  pub- 
lic place. 

□ Under  the  Sexual  Of- 
fences Act  of  1985  it  is  ille- 
gal for  a man  to  solicit  a 
woman  for  prostitution. 


such  a move  has  already 
taken  place." 

The  Ghurch  of  England 
"does  not  have  a specific  pol- 
icy", according  to  its  press  of- 
ficer, Steve  Jenkins,  and  has 
left  it  to  the  Mothers’  Union 
to  come  up  with  an  answer. 

The  MU  sent  a team  to  Am- 
sterdam to  study  the  issue 
and  they  concluded  that  “the 
legalisation  of  brothels  would 
not  solve  the  problem  of 
prostitution. 

“It  would  create  a two-tier 
system  with  legalised 
brothels  for  the  healthy,  but 1 
there  would  still  be  sick  and 
under-age  prostitutes  on  the  J 
streets.” 

The  Methodist  Conference 
has  taken  the  uncompromis- 
ing view  that  “all  practices  of 
sex  which  are  promiscuous, 
exploitative  or  demeaning  in 
any  way  are  unacceptable 
forms  of  behaviour". 

But  the  Rev  Geoff  Reid,  of 
the  Methodist  Touchstone 
Centre  in  Bradford,  who 
works  with  prostitutes,  said: 
“We  must  draw  a distinction 
between  sexual  morality  and 
public  policy.  We  might  think 
that  gambling  cm  the  horses 
and  the  dogs  Is  morally 
wrong,  but  we  have  put  that 
in  a legal  framework. 

"We  need  to  do  the  same 
with  prostitution.  That’s  diffi- 
cult for  some  people  to  under- 
stand, but  I think  people  who 
are  working  in  the  Inner 
cities  would  give  support  to 
what  the  two  chief  constables 
have  said." 


Criminals  may  be  holding  back  details  about  road  rage  murder  through  fear,  say  police 

CRIMINALS  may  be  hold-  j Detective  Superintendent  I tecting  someone  who  could  be  | He  dismissed  speculation  j At  the  funeral  at  St  Mary  [ 4fJ0  mourners  with  his  mother 
ing  back  information  J Biddiss  said;  "The  public  res- 1 involved.”  that  Mr  Cameron  or  h is  fian-  the  Virgin  church  Father  | Antoinette  and  his  sister  Elly. 


%#*ing  back  information 
about  the  killer  of  a road  rage 
victim  through  fear  or  mis- 
placed loyalties,  police  said 
yesterday. 

Stephen  Cameron,  aged  21 
and  an  electrician  , was 
buried  today,  two  and  a half 
months  after  he  was  stabbed 
during  a row  with  another 
driver  on  the  M25  near  his 
home  in  Swanley,  Kent 


Detective  Superintendent 
Biddiss  said;  “The  public  res- 
ponse to  our  appeals  has  been 
excellent  There  are  a few  in- 
dividuals who,  through  fear 
or  misplaced  loyalties,  have 
not  come  forward  so  far  but 
they  have  Information  which 
will  enable  us  to  properly 
resolve  this  investigation. 

"Some  people  may  feel  they 
are  returning  a favour  or 
equalling  an  old  score  by  pro- , 


tecting  someone  who  could  be 
involved." 

Police  still  want  to  inter- 
view Kenneth  Noye.  52.  who 
has  served  a jail  sentence  for 
handling  stolen  bullion.  He  is 
believed  to  be  abroad  and  be- 
yond the  powers  of  British 
police  or  Interpol. 

Mr  Biddiss  said:  “Kenneth 
Noye  is  a person  who  I would 
like  to  interview  to  eliminate 
him  from  our  inquiries.*’ 


He  dismissed  speculation 
that  Mr  Cameron  or  his  fian- 
cee, Danielle  Cable,  aged  17, 
who  was  with  him.  may  have 
known  the  assailant. 

Police  have  interviewed 
several  thousand  people  and 
taken  some  500  statements 
since  the  murder  on  May  20. 
They  have  also  eliminated 
some  2.nuo  Land  Rover  Dis- 
coveries similar  to  the  one 
driven  by  the  attacker. 


At  the  funeral  at  St  Mary 
the  Virgin  church  Father 
Michael  Brunei!  e described 
the  killing  as  “tragic  and  un- 
necessary” and  urged  society 
to  purge  itself  of  the  cruelty 
and  hatred  which  had  pro- 
voked the  murder.  1 

Leading  the  procession 
were  Mr  Cameron's  father 1 
Ken  and  brother  Michael.  Ms 
Cable  travelled  to  the  service  , 
which  was  attended  hy  about 


■If®  mourners  with  his  mother 
Antoinet  te  and  his  sister  Elly. 

Ms  Cable  said:  “I  will  miss 
Steve.  We  were  going  to  get 
married.  We  thought  we 
would  have  children.  We 
thought  we  would  grow  old 
together,  but  life  has  proved 
us  wrong.  T close  ray  eyes  and 
picture  Steve.  The  sound.  The 
smell.  The  love.  I will  never 
forget  him;  he  was  so  cruelly 
snatched  away." 


Cancer  inquiry 

at  Greenham 

to  reopen 
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PavM  Fairhall 

A GOVERNMENT  in- 

auiiy  into  the  uici- 
dence  of  childhood 
npnnvr  around  the  for- 
mer US  air  base  at 
Common,  Berkshire,  is  to 
reopened  amid  aUegations 
that  a second  nuclear  bomb 

accident  may  have  ^ 
ered  up  by  the  military 
authorities.  .. 

The  decision  to  reopen  me 

1989  investigation  ctf  leukae- 
mia “clusters”  around  Green- 
ham  by  the  Committee  on i fee 
Medical  Aspects  of  Rfdia^on 
in  the  Environment  has  been 
prompted  by  disclosure  at 
uranium  contamination 
which  Aldermaston  scientists 
suspected  was  caused  by  an 
aircraft  fire  in  1958. 

The  committee  has  been 
charged  by  the  Department  of 
Health  wife  “revisiting”  the 
results  of  its  1989  investiga- 
tion because  at  that  time  _ it 
was  assumed  feat  any  radio- 
active contamination  must 
have  come  from  fee  atomic 
weapons  research  establish- 
ment at  nearby  Aldermaston 
and  Burghfield,  or  from  fee 
nuclear  laboratories  at  Har- 
well. The  evidence  will  now 
be  assessed  “with  particular 
regard  to  Greenham  Com- 
mon”, and  re-presented  by 
January  next  year. 

Newbury  district  council 
has  meanwhile  decided  to 
launch  its  own  investigation, 
hoping  to  reassure  worried 
local  residents  and  make  sure 
it  is  not  about  to  purchase  a 
contaminated  airfield  from 
fee  Ministry  of  Defence.  Steve 
Smyth,  policy  assistant  to  fee 
council's  chief  executive,  said 
yesterday:  "We’re  cleared  to 
spend  np  to  a quarter  of  a mil- 
lion to  knock  this  on  fee  bead  | 
once  and  for  alL” 

The  council  had  been  beset  i 
by  anxious  people  worried  ' 


Details  carried  out 

Southampton 
by  a team Sd!y Ian 
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gamma  radiatioii, 

survey  using  higher  resol 

don  gamma  spectrometry, 
and  the  sampling  of  sod  an 

geant,  Jerry 

many  hours  ^tingthe  fire 

involving  a B-47 

1958  said  yesterday  he  was 

S per  cent  sure"  there  was 

no  nuclear  weapon  aboard.  T 
was  50  yards  away  when  it 
went,”  said  Mr  Roger,  now  64, 
married  to  an  Englishwoman 
and  working  as  a taxi  driver 
in  Newbury.  “There  was  no 
bomb  on  feat  aeroplane. 

However,  the  1961  AWer- 
maston  report,  uncovered  by 
fee  Campaign  for  Nudear 
Disarmameut  and  since  de- 
classified, is  explicit  about 
the  pattern  of  powdered  ura- 
nium  scientists  found  on  fee 
Greenham  runway.  CND  now 
suggests  it  may  have  been 
caused  by  some  other  acci- 
dent. It  points  to  a Ministry  m 
Defence  survey,  conducted 
two  years  ago  wife  a view  to 
calling  off  the  redundant  air- 
field, which  found  feat  one  of 
the  hangar  floors  had  been 
resurfaced. 

The  method  used  — shot 
blasting  followed  by  a coating 
of  epoxy  resin  — is  feat 
recommended  by  the  Penta- 
gon after  a nuclear  accident, 
according  to  CND.  It  also 
claims  feat  a nuclear  bomber 
crash-landed  at  the  base  in 
1963,  though,  this  could  have 
nothing  to  do  wife  any  radio- 
active contamination  found 
two  years  earlier. 


Cricket  libel 
action  ‘hollow’ 


very  least,  detailed  investiga- 
tion from  those  areas  where 

Leader  comment,  page  8 

A prostitute  in  Cardiff.  There’s  obviously  a need  for  the  services  that  they  provide’ 

PHOTOGRAPH:  JEFF  MORGAN 

‘It’d  be  bad 
for  business. 
There’d  be 
twice  as 
many  girls 
I out  there’ 

The  vinos  of prostitutes  in  the 
King's  Cross  area  of  London: 

HI  T’S  effectively  legalised 
1 anyway.  If  it  is  just  one 
girl  working  a flat,  as  long  as 
if  s not  a brothel,  we  don't  get 
bothered-  It  would  be  better 
for  the  girls  on  the  street  as 
well  They  would  be  able  to  go 
to  fee  police  if  things  got  out 
of  hand." 

“Yes.  they  should  legalise  it.  It 
would  help  the  girls  and  be 
safer.  Now.  they're  afraid  to 
go  to  the  police  because  they 
are  afraid  of  getting  arrested." 

Tt  would  be  bad  for  business 
If  it  were  legaL  There’d  be 
twice  as  many  girls  out  there 
and  new  shops  opening  up  all 
fee  time.  It's  pretty  selfish  but 
it’s  bad  for  the  rest  of  us.” 

“They’ll  never  legalise  it  in 
this  country.  They’re  too 
straight,  rn  one  way  I 
wouldn’t  like  to  see  it  legal- 
ised because  there’d  be  twice 
as  many  girls  working,  and  it 
wouldn’t  be  good  for  business. 
But  it  would  be  a lot  safer." 

“1  woudn't  mind  paying  tax.  1 
paid  it  for  15  years  when  J 
was  in  a straight  job.  It 

means  you  could  get  a mort- 
gage organised,  even  a 
pension." 

“I  was  on  fee  streets  for  15 
years.  I had  to  give  it  up  be- 
cause my  kids  were  getting 
older  and  I didn't  want  them 
to  know  what  1 did.  But  after 
ail  that  time  I would  like  to 
have  been  able  to  make  some 
sort  of  provision  for  my 

future.  If  it  was  legal  maybe  I 
could  have  got  a pension  or 
something.” 

"It  would  be  a lot  cleaner  if  It 
was  legalised.  I was  over  In 
Amsterdam  and  all  the  girls 
there  had  to  get  a certificate 
to  say  they  were  clean.  But 
even  if  it  was  legal  you  would 
still  have  drugs  and  pimps." 

Interviews;  Maggie  O'Kane 

VhekChaudhary 


THE  libel  action  by  Ian 
Botham  and.  Allan  Lamb 
against  Imran  Khan  was 
"contrived  and  hollow", 
George  Carman  QC.  repre- 
senting finnan,  claimed  in  his 
dosing  speech  at  fee  High 
Court  yesterday. 

He  asked  the  jury  to  con- 
sider whether  the  two  ap- 
proached fee  case  with  “some 
kind  of  personal  agenda"  and 
that  vindication  over  what 
was  allegedly  said  by  Imran 
was  available  to  them  two 
years  ago. 

"You  have  to  consider 
whether  In  morality  or  de- 
cency, Imran  Khan  should 
ever  have  to  pay  thmn  a 
penny." 

Wife  one  England- Pakistan 
confrontation  concluded  at 
Lords  yesterday,  lawyers  at 
the  High  Court  were  prepar- 
ing for  fee  end  of  the  encoun- 
ter involving  the  two 
countries’  most  famous 
cricketers. 

Botham  and  Lamb  are 
suing  Imran  over  an  inter- 
view in  India  Today  magazine 
which  quoted  him  as  saying 
they  were  racists,  uneducated 
and  lacking  class. 

Botham  alone  is  suing  Im- 
ran over  an  article  in  the  Sun 
newspaper,  which  he  claimed 
accused  him  of  ball 
tampering. 

Imran,  who  denies  libel, 
claims  he  was  misquoted  in 
the  magazine,  and  that  he 
never  called  Botham  a cheat. 

Mr  Carman  told  the  jury 
there  had  been  overwhelming  ' 
evidence  during  the  trial  that 
there  were  a number  of  tech- 1 
nical  breaches  of  the  laws  of 1 


cricket  which  were  part  and 
parcel  of  the  game.  The  sug- 
gestion that  no  apology  had 
been  offered  b y Imran  was  in- 
correct and  fee  jury  had  been 
directed  to  feat  effect  by  fee 
judge. 

hi  the  Sun  article,  Imran 
was  merely  defending  himself 
following  a campaign  against 
him  by  Botham  and  Lamb. 

Charles  Gray  QC,  repre- 
senting Botham  and  Lamb, 
said  in  his  closing  Speech  that 
his  clients  only  ever  wanted  a 
public  apology  but  had  never 
received  one. 

It  was  a “vile  and  defama- 
tory” slur  to  call  his  clients 
racist,  and  ball  tampering 
was  “cheating  according  to 
anybody’s  right-thinking  defi- 
nition of  that  word". 

It  was  absolute  bunkum  for 
Imran  Khan’s  QC  to  dtemic* 
the  libel  action  against  the 
former  Pakistani  skipper  as 
"contrived  and  hollow”,  he 
told  the  court. 

Mr  Gray  also  dismissed  Mr 
Carman’s  claim  that  fee  two 
were  engaged  in  an  “exercise 
in  humiliation". 

Instead  of  acknowledging 
that  the  England  all-rounder 
nad  never  tampered  with  a 
I Imran  would  say  only 
that  everyone  was  doing  it 

It  was  only  after  practically 
everyone  had  dismissed  as 
nonsense  his  claim  that 
Botham  had  been  seen  dig- 
ging his  thumbs  into  the  ball 
that  the  allegation  was  “some- 
™t  grudgingly  withdrawn”. 

He  said  the  Jury  might 
feink  he  was  gunning  for 
Botham  and  Lamb  — who  had 
played  a major  role  in  “blow- 
mg  up”  the  baU-iamperX 
controversy.  e 

The  case  continues  today. 
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News  in  brief 


£1  m award  for 
dinner  women 

COUNCILS  were  warned  yesterday  against  cutting  wages  to 
win  contracts  alter  almost  2,000  women  school  meals  workers 
were  awarded  more  than  £1  minion  because  the  former  Cleve- 
land county  council  cut  their  weekly  pay  by  between  £S  «nd  £50 
to  beat  private  rivals  when  tendering  to  continue  running  the 
service. 

Backed  by  Unison  and  the  GMB.  1.500  of  them  took  their  case 
to  an  industrial  tribunal.  Eventually  Cleveland,  which  went  out 
of  existence  through  local  government  reorganisation  earlier 
this  year,  admitted  its  move  constituted  sexual  discrimination 
because  male  workers  in  a similar  position  did  not  have  their 
wages  cut  and  was  in  breach  of  contract  The  four  unitary 
authorities  which  have  taken  over  from  Cleveland  will  have  to 
pay  a total  of 1,958  women  employed  in  school  meals  kitchens 
across  Teesslde  between  £200  and  £1.300  each. 

Solicitor  Stefan  Cross,  represen  ting  the  unions,  said  that 
yesterday's  announcement  was  "a  shot  across  the  bows’*  to 
other  local  authorities  considering  such  moves. 


BT  in  cable  row 

OFTEL,  the  telephone  industry  watchdog,  has  launched  an  inves- 
tigation after  a Which?  report  published  today  claimed  that  BT 
was  giving  customers  incorrect  information  to  stop  customers 
switching  to  rival  cable  phone  companies. 

The  article  said  researchers,  who  made  23  telephone  inquiries 
and  three  personal  visits,  were  “often  given  advice  which  ranged 
from  misleading  to  plain  wrong”  A spokesman  for  Oftel  said: 

“We  will  be  looking  at  the  evidence  and  will  ask  BT  for  their 
explanation. " BT  denied  any  suggest!  on  it  had  set  out  deliberately 
to  mislead  customers  or  to  make  unfair  claims  about  its  competi- 
tors. It  dealt  with  an  average  of  3 million  customer  Inquiries 
every  day  compared  with  the  23  inquiries  Which?  made. 


Ex-soldier  dies  at  1 08 

THE  OLDEST  man  in 'Wales,  GrifQtti  Williams,  has  died  aged  308. 
Mr  Williams,  ofLUthfaen  on  the  Ueyn  peninsular,  north  Wales, 
was  the  oldest  surviving  member  ofthe  Royal  Welch  Fusiliers 
and  once  arrested  Eamon  De  Valera,  later  president  of  the  Irish 
republic,  while  serving  in  Ireland  in  the  first  world  war. 

On  his  105th  birthday  Mr  Williams  recalled  how  he  and  two 
other  soldiers  had  been  taken  by  a sergeant  to  a cottage  to  arrest 
De  Valera  who  was  handcuffed  to  him.  “We  were  placed  together 
to  a small  cell  and  I was  instructed  not  to  leave  him  for  a solitary 
moment  But  he  was  a very  genial  character  and  we  talked  an 
night”  De  Valera  escaped  foe  next  day. 


Shadow  cabinet  ‘arm-twisting’  claim 
by  Livingstone  angers  backbencher 


Rebecca  SrnHhem 
Political  Correspondent 


THE  Labour  leadership 
claimed  vindication 
yesterday,  when  back- 
bencher Irene  Adams 
denied  pressure  was  put  on 
her  to  puli  out  of  last  week's 
shadow  cabinet  elections  to 
ensure  the  election  of  Mr 
Blair’s  “dream  team". 

Her  denial  came  as  Labour 
backbenchers  demanded  a 
stronger  voice  through  a Tory- 
style  1922  Committee  and  party 
leaders  moved  to  tighten  their 
grip  over  unruly  members. 

Amid  controversy  about 
the  tight  party  discipline 
being  exerted  by  Tony  Blair, 
Mrs  Adams,  the  leftwing  MP 


for  Paisley  North,  refuted 
claims  that  she  was  “strong- 
armed"  into  not  standing. 

She  said  a key  factor  that  j 
persuaded  her  not  to  stand  i 
was  a pledge  of  support  from  | 
leftwinger  Ken  Livingstone  — , 
i the  MF  who  has  protested 
most  loudly  about  alleged ! 
arm-twisting  of  backbenchers 
by  the  leadership  in  order  to 
guarantee  the  re-election  of 
Harriet  Harman. 

She  said:  “I  did  flirt  with 
standing  at  the  beginning.  I 
decided  not  to  when  everyone 
else  in  my  position  decided 
not  to.  But  a final  deciding 
factor  was  when  Mr  Living- 
stone passed  me  in  the  tea 
room  and  told  me  be  would 
vote  for  me  if  1 stood.  That 
made  my  mind  up." 


Blair  finds  critics 
on  the  left  good 
at  media  game 


Michael  White 
Political  Editor 


1 A /HEN  Alan  Simpson 
\/\#  realised  that  he  was 

V V earning  a place  on 
Tony  Blair's  nuisance  list  he 
claimed  to  be  surprised. 
“Why  me?"  the  secretary  of 
the  Campaign  Group  of  left- 
wing  Labour  MPs  asked. 

Several  weeks  later  the  pic- 
ture is  clearer.  In  the  Sun  on 
July  2.  for.  example,  the 
Labour  MP  for  Nottingham 
South  wrote  an  article  head- 
lined “How  can  Labour  MPs 
be  loyal  to  Blair’s  ’Tory’  poli- 
cies?" He  argued  that  17  years 
in  opposition  had  sapped 
Labour's  confidence  and  com- 
mitment to  the  poor. 

‘Tt  won't  help  Labour  if  our 
manifesto  pledges  are  laced 
with  good  intentions,  but  few 
commitments,”  he  told  a tar- 
get audience  of  potential 
Labour  voters  which  — as 
leftwing  MPs  are  quick  to 
point  but  — Mr  Blair  himself 
has  wooed  assiduously. 

The  offence  of  Mr  Simpson 
and  llke-'mindfid  MPs  - in  the 
eyes  of  loyalists  is  twofold.  If 
they  criticise  changed  poli- 
cies they  should  do  so  care- 
fully and  not  accuse  the  lead- 
ership of  .planning  to  abolish 
child  benefit  in  its  entirety,  as 


Royal  role  for  woman 

FOR  the  first  time,  a woman  has  been  appointed  press  secretary 
to  the  Prince  afWales.  Sandy  Hennery,  44,  formerly  foe  prince’s 
assistant  press  secretary,  succeeds  Allan  Percival.  45.  who  has 
become  the  Prime  Minister's  deputy  press  secretary.  Miss  Hen- 
ney,  a career  civil  servant,  has  been  on  the  prince's  staff  since 
1993  and  was  an  automatic  choice  for  the  post 


Couple  on  murder  charge 

A COUPLE  appeared  in  court  yesterday  charged with  the  at- 
tempted murder  and  kkfoap  at  Salisbury  of  taxi  driver  Mark- 
Siater  and  unlawfully  taking  or  carrying  him  away  against  his 
will.  They  are  also  charged  with  unlawfully taking  and  carrying 
away  six-year-old  Michael  Hill  at  Shipton  BeUmger.  Hampshire. 

Julie  Ann  Byelong,  26,  afPreston.  and  Douglas  Bydong,  56.  of 
ttarup,  T ■Hnraqhrirp,  wwp  remanded  in  custody  hy  magistrates  at 
Basingstoke,  Hampshire,  until  next  Friday. 


Robot  Jeeves  for  Hospital' 

A FIVE  FOOT  robotic  nurse  cmnes  into  actionior  the  first  time  at 
North  wick  Park  hospital  In  Middlesex  this  weak.  The  electronic 
device,  nicknamed  Jeeves  by  staff;  can  bepreprogrammedto 
carry  blood,  bed-pans  or  even  a cup  cf  tea. 
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Although  Mr  Blair  wanted 
only  existing  members  of  the  j 
shadow  cabinet  — phis  Jack 
Cunningham  in  place  of  Joan 
Lestor,  who  was  retiring  — to 
stand  . in  last  Wednesday's 
poll,  he  and  his  aides  have ; 
strongly  denied  that  pressure  ! 
was  put  on  MPs  not  to  stand. 
In  the  event,  seven  left- 
wingers did  so. 

However,  Mr  Livingstone 
told  BBC  Radio  4's  Today  pro- 
gramme about  the  “bone- 
crunching  pressure''  put  on 
MPs  “to  cause  them  to  stand 
down,  to  help  Harriet  Harman 
get  re-elected”. 

But  Brian  Wilson,  of 
Labour's  campaign  team,  told 
the  programme  the  sugges- 
tion that  Mrs  Adams  had 
been  pressured  into  not 


standing  was  “a  palpable  un- 
truth”. « driiny  “She  is  infuri- 
ated by  the  feet  that  her  name 
is  being.used  in  this  way.” 

Labour’s  chief  whip  Donald 
Dewar  is  writing  to  three  or 
four  backbench  MPs  who 
accused  the  leadership  of 
strong-arm  tactics  and  rig- 
ging the  poll  tor  the  shadow 
cabinet  He  is  said  to  regard 
leftwingers  such  as  Mr  Liv- 
ingstone. Alan  Simpson, 
Diane  Abbott  and  Ann  Clwyd 
as  having  breached  party 
rules  forbidding  MPs  from 
critic  isiug  each  other 
publicly. 

But  as  the  leadership  took 
steps  to  head  off  a summer  of 
discontent  leftwinger  Paul 
Flynn  wrote  to  MPs  to  pro- 
mote his  idea  cf  a powerful 


new  body  representing 
backbenchers. 

The  Newport  West  MP  be- 
lieves a similar  Labour  group 
to  the  influential  Tory  1922 
Committee  would  restore 
backbenchers’  powers  to  initi- 
ate and  shape  laws  on  contro- 
versial issues  a Labour  gov- 
ernment would  be  reluctant 
to  tackle.  He  highlighted  mat- 
ters such  as  legalising  canna- 
bis for  medicinal  purposes, 
the  future  of  the  monarchy 
and  prostitution.  But  Mr 
Flynn  denied  the  plan  repre- 
sented a challenge  to  Mr 
Blair’s  leadership. 

Last  night  Mr  Blair  was  fi- 
nalising details  of  his  front- 
bench  reshuffle,  expected  to 
be  announced  today. 

• Controversy  over  foe  level 


Mr  Simpson  did  in  another 
Sim  column. 

Nor  should  they  succumb  to 
headline-grabbing  phrases  as 
Ken  Livingstone  did  when  he 
likened  last  week’s  shadow 
cabinet  elections  to  those 
near-unanimous  affairs  in  the 
old  Soviet  Union. 

Secondly,  don’t  do  it  in  the 
Tory  tabloids.  Mr  Livingstone 
used  the  Mall  on  Sunday;  Mr 
Simpson  the  Sun. 

But,  worst  of  all,  Mr  Living- 
stone and  Mr  Simpson  are 
both  rather  good  at  playing 
the  modern  media  game. 
Their  offence  is  compounded 
in  a leadership  entourage 
which  prides  itself  an  New 
Labour  style  and  regards  a 
clumsy  Old  Labour  attack  as 
a bonus. 

The  left  has  a case:  that  a 
jittery  leadership  does  not 
relish  public  candour  so  dose 
to  an  election.  The  leader- 
ship’s case  is  that  MPs  should 
exercise  more  self-discipline. 
It’s  not  good  enough  to  accuse 
shadow . ministers  of  intimi- 
dating colleagues  from  stand- 
ing in  last  week’s  election. 
But,  says  foe  left,  it’s  true;^ V 

Maybe,  but  why  does  the 
Sun  or  Mail  on  Sunday  offer 
leftwingers  a platform?  That 
is  the  “unholy  alliance” 
which  Blair  complained  of  on 
Sunday. 


Alan  Simpson. . .Blair  loyalists  irked  at  his  use  of  Tory  tabloid  photograph:  frank  martin 


of  a statutory  minimum  wage 
under  a Labour  government 
is  set  to  flare  up  again  , at  the 
Trades  Union  Congress,  with 
: two  of  the  three  largest 
unions  tabling  demands  for  a 
rate  of  more  than  £4  an  hour, 
writes  Seumas  Milne. 

The  preliminary  agenda  fbr 
the  Blackpool  congress,  pub- 
lished today,  reveals  that  foe 
public  services  union  Unison 
will  press  the  TUC  to  bade  an 
hourly  rate  of  £4*26  — using 
I the  formula  of  half  male  me- 
dian earnings  — while  the 
GMB  general  union  wants 
“more  than  £4”. 

Labour  is  anxious  to  reduce 
expectations  over  the  mini- 
mum wage  level,  which  it 
says  will  be  set  by  an  indepen- 
dent Low  Pay  Commission. 


Alternative 
manifesto 
denied 
by  Redwood 


Rebecca  Smithers  and 
Marie  Tlran  In  New  York 


JOHN  Redwood,  the  former 
Tory  leadership  chal- 
lenger, denied  yesterday  he  is 
planning  to  embarrass  John 
Major  by  publishing  an  alter- 
native election  manifesto. 

But  he  made  it  dear  he  in- 
tends to  continue  to  influence 
Conservative  policies  In  key 
areas  such  as  tax  and  Europe. 

The  former  Welsh  Secre- 
tary, who  is  in  the  US  on  a 
nine  day  tour,  said  in  a state- 
ment “1  read  that  I am  to  pub- 
lish an  alternative  manifesto. 
That  is  untrue.  It  is  not  poss- 
ible to  do  so  when  the  proper 
document  has  neither  been 
written  nor  published.  I will 
continue  to  contribute  to  the 
debate  on  taxation,  Europe, 
and  the  unsuitability  of 
Labour  to  govern.”  He  admit- 
ted that,  like  a lot  of  Conser- 
vatives, “I  am  to  the  business 
of  influencing  the  manifesto.” 
At  a press  conference  in 
New  York,  Mr  Redwood 
rehearsed  a theme  that  will 
be  elaborated  for  American 
audiences:  "While  It  Is  in 
America’s  Interest  for  Euro- 
pean countries  to  trade 
together,  it  would  not  be  in 
America’s  interest  for  them  to 
establish  a superstate  gov- 
erned by  Brussels  in  which 
some  of  the  countries  may  not 
share  our  common  Anglo- 
Saxon  Interests.” 

As  well  as  bonding  with  fel- 
low rightwingers  to  foe  US, 
Mr  Redwood’s  trip  is  de- 
signed to  burnish  his  creden- 
tials as  a potential  leader  of 
the  Tory  party. 

He  clearly  intends  to  see 
the  manifesto  incorporate  his 
ideas  on  tax-cutting  and 
devolution. 


Minister  blocks  fuel  Jetty  plan 


Paul  Brown 

DriiwiniiirtConiiponJiirt 

ALAST-mtoute  interven- 
tion by  foe  Welsh  Secre- 
tary. William  Hague, 
prevented  Pembrokeshire 
county  council  giving  permis- 
sion yesterday  for  a new  jetty 
at  Milford  Haven  to  import 
the  controversial  orimulsion 
bitumen  fuel 

The  intervention  follows 
the  Sea  Empress  tanker  disas- 
ter in  January,  which  raised 


fears  that  a tanker  which 
sank  with  orimulsion  on 
board  would  cause  even 
greater  environmental  dam- 
age. Orimulsion,  a thick  and 
toxic  liquid,  would  sink  to  foe 
sea  bed  and  kill  marine  life. 

Despite  this,  the  council 
was  expected  to  give  foe  Jetty 
proposal  the  go-ahead  be- 1 
cause  the  conversion  of  Pern- , 
broke  power  station  from  oil 
to  orimulsion  was  expected  to 
create  1,800  construction  jots. 
It  was  so  enraged  by  the 
Welsh  Secretary's  decision 


that  the  special  meeting  I 
called  to  consider  the  applies- 1 
tion  was  cancelled  as 
“pointless.” 

The  future  of  the  project  is 
now  In  doubt,  with  Mr  Hague 
likely  to  refer  the  jetty  pro- 
posal to  a public  inquiry.  The 
power  station,  which  is  an  ex- 
pensive oil  burner,  was  moth- 
balled in  April  pending  foe 

decision. 

If  planning  permission  is 
not  given  by  next  May,  the 
owners,  National  Power,  say 
it  will  be  shut 


Controversy  has  sur- 
rounded the  proposal  since 
the  privatisation  of  the  elec- 
tricity industry,  when  plans 
to  bum  cheap  orimulsion 
from  Venezuela  were  first  an- 
nounced.- After  a series  of 
battles,  the  company  agreed 
to  inctwii  flue  gas  desulphur- 
isation  to  prevent  acid  rain, 
burners  to  take  out  nitrons 
oxides,  and  electrostatic  pre- 
cipitators to  remove  dust 
Local  councils  had  ap- 
proved the  plan  and  so  had 
the  Environment  Agency. 


Southern  Water  to  fight  drought 
with  UK’s  first  desalination  plant 


Telephone:  01282  777111 


Paid  Brown 

THE  first  desalination 
1 plant  in  Britain  is  to  be 
built  in  the  South-east, 
where  a 15-month  drought 
is  threatening  fresh  water 
supplies. 

Plants  which  remove  salt 
from  water  to  make  it  a nit- 
able  for  drinking  are  nor- 
mally only  used  in  the 
water-starved  Middle  East, 
where  oil  to  fuel  them  is 
cheap  and  plentifnL 

Southern  Water,  which  is 
to  install  a pilot  plant  in 
Sandwich,  Kent,  will  use 
water  contaminated  with 
salt  from  an  underground 
supply  at  Eastry,  about 
three  miles  south  of  Sand- 
wich. It  will  produce  about 
16  million  litres  a day. 

The  water  is  far  less  sa- 


line than  the  sea  and  is  con- 
taminated because  of  old 
mine  workings  in  the  area 
drawing  in  salt  water  from 
the  coast.  It  is  because  the 
water  has  only  about  a 
tenth  as  much  salt  as  the 
sea  that  it  may  prove  com- 
mercially viable. 

Stuart  Derwent,  South- 
ern Water  managing  direc- 
tor. said:  “With  technology 
improving  all  the  time 
these  processes  become 
cheaper.  We  believe  the 
time  is  right  to  evaluate 
desalination." 

If  it. proves  economic 
other  plants  could  be  in- 
stalled elsewhere  on  the 
coast  in  Kent,  Sussex, 
Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  “If  global  warming 
is  here,  these  droughts  are 
going  to  happen  more 
often.”  Mr  Derwent  said. 


o 


She  has  a charm  that  prompted 
Aneurin  Bevan  to  flirt  with 
her,  Michael  Foot  to  hint 
(erroneously}  at  past  romance 
and  even  Harold  Wilson  to  risk 
one  chaste,  fumbling  kiss. 

Mary  Ridell  on  Barbara  Castle 
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6 WORLD  NEWS 

Beijing  joins  moratorium  after  underground  blast 

China  raises  hopes 
fortest  ban  treaty 


Owen  BenwtWonM 
in  Geneva 


THE  final  session  of  ne- 
gotiations on  a coni' 
prehens ive  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  started 
in  Geneva  yesterday  immedi- 
ately after  a Chinese  under- 
ground test  and  amid  fears 
that  China  and  Tnrlin  could 
block  consensus  on  the  cur- 
rent draft  text 
Sha  Zukang,  China's  chief 
negotiator,  arrived  in  Geneva 
saying  other  delegations 
should  not  be  disconcerted  by 
Beijing's  decision  to  conduct 
a nuclear  test  hours  before 
the  talks  restarted.  "They 
should  welcome  it,  because 
China's  testing  is  now  over/* 
he  said. 

Immediately  after  the  test, 
Beijing  announced  it  would 
join  the  other  four  declared 
nuclear  powers  in  abiding  by 
a voluntary  moratorium  on 
nuclear  testing. 

But  Mr  Sha  said  the  mora- 
torium did  not  mean  China 
was  ready  to  sign  the  treaty. 
“We  still  have  a series  of  con- 
cerns, such  as  the  provisions 
concerning  on-site  inspec- 
tions," he  said 
The  United  States  voiced  its 
regret  over  the  nuclear  test 
but  welcomed  China’s  an- 
nouncement that  it  will  now 
abide  by  the  moratorium. 
China  is  trying  to  limit  the 


right  of  other  countries  to 
order  on-site  inspections 
when  there  is  a suspicion  that 
a test  has  been  carried  out  in 
violation  of  the  treaty. 

The  United  States,  Russia. 
France  and  Britain  say  they 
are  ready  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment without  further  negotia- 
tions. They  fear  that  if  China 
re-opens  one  aspect  of  the 
draft  text  then  everyone  else 
will  want  to  discuss  parts  of 
the  treaty  with  which  they 
are  dissatisfied. 

‘1  hope  we  can  all  agree  the 
current  text  within  hours,” 
said  Grigory  Berdennikov, 
the  Russian  ambassador  to 
the  talks. 

That  looks  like  a forlorn 
hope.  Tndin  is  pairing  it  in- 
creasingly dear  It  is  prepared 
to  block  the  treaty  and 
thereby  force  negotiations  to 
continue  Indefinitely.  Tbe  In- 
dians say  the  draft  text  does 
not  contain  firm  commit- 
ments to  the  global  elimina- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  big  five  nuclear  powers 
have  resisted  any  suggestion 
that  they  should  commit 
themselves  to  the  elimination 
of  nuclear  weapons  within  a 
fixed  time-scale. 

India  Is  also  concerned 
about  the  socaUed  entry  into 
force  provision,  which  has 
been  backed  by  Britain,  Rus- 
sia and  China.  This  states 
that  the  treaty  will  not  be- 
come binding  until  a specified 


list  of  countries,  including  In- 
dia, signs  it 

“This  is  totally,  absolutely 
unprecedented  in  interna- 
tional law  and  it's  unaccept- 
able to  us,M  said  Arundhati 
Ghose,  the  Indian 
ambassador. 

India  fears  that  if  everyone 
else  signs,  then  pressure,  will 
grow  for  New  Delhi  to  join  so 
tbe  treaty  can  become  inter- 
nationally binding. 

Diplomats  in  Geneva  be- 
lieve India  calculates  that  it 
will  be  less  damaging  to  block  1 
the  treaty  now  than  try  to 
resist  pressure  to  sign  in  the 
years  to  come.  J 

The  threat  of  an  Indian  i 
block  is  being  taken . seri- 
| ously-  Sources  close  to  toe  ne- 
gotiations say  John  Major  has 
agreed  to  back  down  on  the 
entry  into  force  requirement 
if  such  a move  is  needed  to 
save  the  negotiations.  But  it 
is  thought  unlikely  that  Rus- 
sia and  China  will  follow  suit 

Britain  and  the  US  are 
working  on  ways  to  circum- 
vent an  Indian  block.  They 
are  trying  to  come  up  with 
procedural  methods  of  getting 
a treaty  text  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  by 
the  September  deadline  what- 
ever India  does. 

“I  am  sure  it  could  be 
clone,”  said  Sir  Michael  Wes- 
ton, the  British  ambassador. 
“You  can  do  most  flringg  in 
the  General  Assembly.'* 


Korean  floods  could 
usher  in  new  famine 


John  GHUngs 

North  korea  has 
bean  hit  by  torrential 
rains  only  a year  after 
floods  devastated  crops  and 
brought  millions  close  to 
starvation. 

Officials  in  the  capital 
Pyongyang  have  called  for 
efforts  “to  prevent  damage 
from  great  flooding”,  saying 
that  up  to  20  indies  of  rain 
has  fallen  over  two  days  in 
parts  of  the  country  near  the 
38th  parallel. 

. “Unexpected,  floods  caused 
heavy  losses  of  human  lives,” 
the  official  news  agency  said 
yesterday,  and  "seriously 
damaged  vast  areas  of  the 
country.*’  More  than  60 
people  have  already  died 
across  the  border  in  South 
Korea,  where  towns  and  vil- 
lages north  of  Seoul  remained 
submerged  under  dark 
muddy  water  yesterday. 

The  North’s  faltering  econo- 
my was  shaken  by  last  year’s 
floods,  which  led  to  an  un- 
precedented appeal  for  for- 
eign aid.  Tbe  latest  rains  have 
hit  some  of  the  same  areas  as 
last  year,  including  parts  of 
the  western  rice  belt  in  North 
and  South  Hwanghae  prov- 
inces. The  port  of  Nampo  and 
foe  bonder  city  of  Kaesong 
were  also  badly  affected. 

Recent  visitors  to  the  North 
say  famine  has  so  far  been 
avoided  by  rationing  and 
strong  social  discipline.  But 
calorie  intakes  are  at  a mini- 
mum and  there  is  severe 
deprivation. 


In  Rome  the  World  Food 
Programme  has  announced 
that  it  is  expanding  Us  emer- 
gency food  aid  operation  in 
North  Korea  to  feed  l.Smil- 
lion  people. 

Distribution  is  being  ex- 
panded to  include  more  than 
500,000  children  under  the  age 
of  five,  who  are  most  vulnera- 
ble to  malnutrition  brought 
on  by  cuts  instate  food  deliv- 
eries. The  WFP  will  also  con- 
tinue to  supply  500.000  of  last 
year’s  flood  victims,  and  an- 
other 550,000  farmers  and 
their  families,  who  are ' 

rpcl^lming 

In  a bizarre  episode  yester- 
day at  tiie  border  yillage  of 1 
Paiun  unjoin,  a North  Korean 
soldier  who  had  been  swept 
by  tine  floods  through  the  de- 
militarised  zone  and  into  the  ; 
South  was  returned  home 1 
shouting  “Hooray  for  the 
Dear  Leader  Kim  Jong-U". 
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Released  after  questioning  by 
South  Korean  investigators, 
he  was  carried  out  of  sight  on 
the  shoulders  of  cheering 
North  Korean  troops. 

In  the  same  village  locals 
later  watched  a ceremony  to 
hand  over  a casket  containing 
the  remains  of  a United  States 
pilot  shot  down  in  the  Korean 
war  and  now  returned  by  the 
North. 

The  remains  were  the  first 
discovery  by  a 10-member  US 
team  operating  in  North 
Korea.  The  team's  presence  in 
the  country  Is  seen  as  a fresh 
i sign  of  gradually  improving 
.relations  between  tbe  US  and. 
North  Korea,  but  its  neigh- 
bours agree  that  an  abrupt 
collapse  of  tbe  Kim  Jong-il 
regime  could  destabilise  the  1 
East  Aslan  region. 

Twoyears  after  succeeding 
his  father  Kim  Q-sung,  Kim  1 
Jong-il  has  stOQ  not  assumed 
the  full  titles  of  party  and 
state  leader,  and  speculation 
continues  about  the  strength 
of  his  political  grip  on  the 
country. 

This  month  the  Pyongyang 
media  referred  to  him  as  Gen- 
eral Kim,  publishing  a mes- 
sage which  be  sent  in  his  role 
as  supreme  commander  of  the 
armed  forces.  Oddly  labelled 
"Order  No  001".  tt  congratu- 
lated soldiers  and  workers  on 
building  a new  hydroelectric 
system  of  canals  and  reser- 
voirs in  the  Kumgang  moun- 
tains of  tbe  south  east 

But  no  statement  by  the 
“Dear  Leader”  on  the  floods 
or  food  shortages  has  been 
published. 


Australia  may  cut  off  aid  to  Vanuatu  over  scam 


AP  in  Canberra 

Australia  has  warned 
Vanuatu  it  may  cut  off 
aid  unless  its  government 
clears  up  a £70  million  fi- 
nancial scam  allegedly  per- 
petrated by  an  Australian. 

The  High  Commissioner, 
Alan  Edwards,  had  warned 
that  Australian  aid  of 
£5.4  million  a year  could  be 
cut  unless  the  recommen- 
dations of  Vanuatu's  om- 
budsman were  carried  out, 
the  Australian  Broadcast- 
ing Corporation  said. 

“Tbe  only  action  we  can 
take  would  be  to  cut  back 


our  aid  programme,”  Mr 
Edwards  told  ABC. 

"And  one  half  of  your 
mind  is  saying  you  don't 
want  to  punish  innocent 
people  who  are  not  respon- 
sible for  this  scam,  on  the 
other  hand  people  will  be 
concerned  at  what  seems  to 
be  a fairly  evident  case  of 
bad  administration.” 

Earlier  this  month  the 
Vanuatu  ombudsman, 
Marie-Noelle  Patterson, 
recommended  the  sacking 
of  the  Reserve  Bank  gover- 
nor, the  finance  minister 
and  the  finance  secretary 
after  reporting  that  the 
island  faced  bankruptcy. 


She  also  recommended 
that  Vanuatu's  president 
should  reprimand  the 
prime  minister.  Maxi  me 
Carlot-Korman. 

An  Australian,  Peter 
Swanson,  has  been  charged 
in  Vanuatu’s  Supreme 
Court  with  making  false 
representations  to  the 
country's  Reserve  Bank.  He 
is  accused  of  obtaining  10 
bearer  bank  guarantees, 
amounting  to  $10  million 
each. 

The  ombudsman  has 
warned  that  the  issuing  of 
the  guarantees  has  exposed 
Vanuatu  to  bankruptcy 
should  they  be  cashed. 
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ders  just  three  day® 

killed  three  membere 
family  in  a dnTO-by 

^ThfSmy  said  gradJS? 


Mother’s  double  first . . . Cbicocbima,  a chimpanzee  at  Sishon  Lesdon  zoo.  Israel  cuddles  her  new-born  14oz  baby,  her 
-first  birth  and  the  first  chimp  to.be  born  atthe  zoo,  yesterday  photograpwhavakuklevison 


“K-i-  is  a clear  signal 

ft^foenewri^Mgov- 

eminent  that  unlike  its  pre- 
Scessor.  it  does  not  see  bor- 
der closures  as  an 

or  logical  response  to  militant 

atMore  than  three 

tbe  then  Labour-led  govOTi- 
ment  beaded  by  Yitzhak 
Rabin  introduced  tbe  closure 
policy,  seen  by  many 
tiniana  as  a crude  collective 

P'^lpoStf  was  applied  even 
more  vigorously  by  Mr  Ra- 
bin’s successor,  Shimon 

Peres,  most  recently  in  the 
wake  of  a wave  of  I&lamist 
suicide  bombings  in  late  Feb- 
ruary and  early  March- 
Between  then  and  tiie  May 
elections  which  brought  the 
Likud  leader,  Binyamin  Ne- 
tanyahu. to  power,  tbe  daily 
flow  of  Palestinian  workers 
was  reduced  to  a trickle. 

The  aim  was  not  so  much  to 
prevent  further  attacks  — not 
I a gin  git»  act  of  violence  has 
been  proved,  against  a Pales- 
tinian with  a valid  work  per: 
mit  — but  to  assuage  Israeli 
public  opinion  and  force  foe 
self-rule  Palestinian  Author- 
ity headed  by  Yasser  Arafat  to 

take  stem  action  against  foe 
militants. 

The  policy  also  underlined 
Labour's  strategic  goal  of  sep- 
aration; confining  tbe  Pales- 
tinians to  their  own  enclaves. 
Mr  Netanyahu's  Likud  party, 
on  the  other  hand,  wants  to 
maintain  Israel’s  hegemony 
over  tbe  occupied  territories, 
which  are  economically  de- 
pendent on  Israel. 

A delegation  of  Jewish  set- 
tlers who  met  Mr  Netanyahu 
yesterday  said  he  responded 
“very  positively*'  to  their  de- 
mand for  the  lifting  of  restric- 
tions on  farther  settlement 
The  infrastructure  minister, 
Ariel  Sharon,  has  also  agreed 
to  two  new  roads  in  foe  West 
Bank  to  serve  settlers. 


Jakarta’s  traders  Iran  raid  strengthens 
wary  after  riots  grip  on  northern  Iraq 


lUdc  Cummfng-Bnico 
In  Jakarta 

INDONESIAN  authorities 
have  started  a hunt  for  cul- 
prits behind  weekend  riots 
that  posed  one  of  the  most  vio- 
lent challenges  yet  Co  Presi- 
dent Suharto’s  rule,  but  they 
face  a delicate  task  trying  to 
restore  confidence  in  a jittery 
business  community. 

As  the  city  returned  uneas- 
ily to  work,  authorities  said 
they  may  call  in  the  key  oppo- 
sition figure  Megawati  Sukar- 
noputri Tor  questioning. 
After  meeting  President  Su- 
harto, foe  co-ordinating  min- 
ister  for  political  and  security 
affairs,  Susilo  Sudamau,  sug- 
gested “a  third  hand”,  linked 
to  communist  subversives, 
was  involved  to  tbe  violence. 

Police  say  three  people  died 
in  tbe  upheavals  — two  acci- 
dentally and  one  from  a brain 
concussion  — and  54  were  in- 
jured. Rioters  destroyed  or 
damaged  34  buildings  and 
burnt  134  vehicles. 

Amid  persistent  but  unsub- 
stantiated rumours  of  many 
more  deaths.  Indonesia's 
national  human  rights  com- 
mission launched  Its  own  in- 
vestigation yesterday  into  the 
number  of  people  killed,  in- 
jured or  missing. 

Although  most  of  Jakarta 
was  quiet  yesterday,  with 
small  numbers  of  troops  de- 
ployed in  the  riot  areas  and 


near  banks  and  hotels,  bomb 
threats  to  eight  buildings  kept 
nerves  on  edge. 

Many  Indonesian  Chinese, 
particularly  sensitive  to  the 
threat  of  political  turbulence, 
stayed  away  from  their  offices 
yesterday.  “They  are  very  jit- 
tery about  what’s  going  on,”  a 
business  analyst  said. 

Others  also  expressed  con- , 
cem  that  the  cumulative  ef- ; 
fact  of  recent  political  shocks 
and  increasing  uncertainty 
, over  Indonesia's  stability  in 
foe  run-up  to  next  year's  sen- 
sitive elections  will  under- 
mine growth  in  a country 
whose  economic  indicators 
are  otherwise  healthy. 

The  Jakarta  stock  exchange 
fell  more  than  5 per  cent 
when  it  opened  yesterday  and 
although  it  made  up  some  of 
the  loss  later  in  the  day  to  fin- 
ish 3.7  per  cent  down,  gloomy 
brokers  predicted  further 
heavy  selling  when  American 
markets  opened.  Added  to 
losses  on  Friday,  the  ex- 
change has  dropped  close  to 
6 per  cent  in  two  days. 

The  repeated  references  the 
security  chiefs  are  making  to 
the  role  of  communists  In  the 
riots  indicates  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  unlikely  to  ac- 
knowledge pent-up  anger  at 
the  regime.  “They  are  using 
old  thinking  to  look  at  the 
problem,”  said  one  business 
analyst  yesterday. 
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David  Hirst  In  Beirut 

IRANIAN  armed  forces  said 
yesterday  they  bad  con- 
cluded their  military  oper- 
ations deep  Inside  the  West- 
ern-protected Kurdish 
enclave  of  northern  Iraq.  Tbe 
raid  represented  an  almost 
contemptuous  display  of 
Iran's  steadily  growing  influ- 
ence in  foe  region. 

According  to  reports  from 
Kurdistan,  up  to  2,000  Revolu- 
tionary Guards  entered  Iraqi 
territory  on  Saturday  night  at 
various  points  and  converged 
on  the  historic  town  of  Kol- 
sinjak,  50  miles  from  the 
frontier. 

Refugees  were  reportedly 
still  fleeing  their  advance 
yesterday. 

Their  objective  was  to  de- 
stroy an  anti-Iranian  Kurdish 
resistance  camp.  Exiled  Iran- 
ian Kurdish  leaders  and  their 
families  were  living  there 
under  the  nominal  protection 
of  Iraqi  Kurds. 

Iran  recently  accused  them 
of  attacks  inside  Iranian  terri- 
tory. It  claimed  yesterday  to 
have  killed  dozens  of 
"counter-revolutionaries”  in 
its  offensive. 

The  raid  shows  that  Iran  is 
now  the  main  player  in  the  j 
"liberated"  Kurdish  territory 
which  the  Western  allies  have  ! 
been  protecting  from  foe  air  j 
since  the  Gulf  war. 

“This  is  the  idiotic  result  of  I 


US  policies  toward  Saddam," 
said  a pro- Western  Iraqi  poli- 
tician. “Operation  Provide 
Comfort  has  come  to  mean 
providing  a platform  for  the 
mullahs  to  do  as  they  please." 

Among  other  things,  the 
mullahs  can  give  whatever 
support  they  choose  to  anti- 
Turkish  Kurdistan  Workers’ 
Party  IPKK)  guerrillas, 
strongly  entrenched  in  foe 
enclave. 

They  are  also  well  placed  to 
deny  the  United  States  a part 
in  managing  President  Sad- 
dam's overthrow  and  shaping 
foe  succession. 

Ayatollah  Bakr  Hakim,  the 
Iranian-backed  Iraqi  opposi- 
tion leader,  yesterday  con- 
firmed reports  that  President 
Saddam  recently  foiled  a US- 
Jordanian  military  putscb 
against  him. 

“The  real  meaning  of  his 
statement  is  the  message  it 
conveys  to  the  US;  if  you  have 
the  right  to  try  and  overthrow 
Saddam,  so  does  Iran  — and 
better  means  too."  said  the 
pro-Western  Iraqi  politician." 

The  fratricidal  struggle  be- 
tween foe  two  main  Kurdish 
parties  — Mossoud  Barzanl's 
Kurdistan  Democratic  Party 
(KDP)  and  Jala!  Talabani’s 
Patriotic  Union  of  Kurdistan 
— gave  Iran  its  great  opportu- 
nity to  northern  Iraq. 

The  US  failed  to  mediate  an 
end  to  the  parties'  conflict 
and  they  turned  to  Iran  in- 
stead. As  a result  Iran  now 


has  tentacles,  from  humani- 
tarian missions  to  intelli- 
gence bureaus,  all  over  the 
north. 

The  latest  raid  merely 
underlines  the  extent  of  its  as- 
cendancy over  all  Kurdish 
factions. 

“The  Iranians  are  emulat- 
ing the  Turks.”  said  the  oppo- 
sition politician.  “The  differ- 
ence is  Chat  whereas  the 
Turks  need  30,000  men,  and 
air  cover  to  penetrate  20 
mdes,  they  can  penetrate  50 
miles  wath  1.000  men  and  a 
Few  81mm  mortars." 

The  Iranian  thrust  almost 
certainly  heralds  more  gains 
for  foe  PKK.  Iran  is  working 
closely  with  Syria,  a key  PKK 
sponsor  which  has  also  made. 
inroads  into  northern  Iraq. 

The  KDP  was  recently  try- 
“*e J°„fieht  PKK-  unsuc- 

cessfully, on  Turkey’s  behalf 
to  despair  it  has  switched  its 
anections  to  Damgscus 

h^>Ldt«pfeated  reluctance 
bj.  the  US  to  embark  on  an 

active  anti-Saddam  policy 

I from  foe  north  is  at  the  reS 
ofits  loss  of  influence  in  the 
region  to  Iran. 

™>5”Llu?Irever  farming  that 
S101  frighten  the 

{Kf¥^i.factlona  back  into 
k™;,by  threatening  to  end  Op. 
eration  Provide  Comfort  fits 
mandate  is  expected  to  be 

renewed  fois  we^bTtoSeS 

rngly  reluctant  Turks^Far 
thatwould  be  a huge  triumph 

for  President  Saddam.  Ph 
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IN  THE  SHORT  TERM 
THE  NEW 

COMPAQ  I7E.SK PRO'S 
PRICE  WILL 
SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 


The  Guardian  Tuesday  July  30 1996 

EU  patience 
runs  out  in 

Mostar 


Julian  Borgar  in  Mostar 


International  media- 
tors are  due  to  meet  today 
in  Mostar  as  part  of  last- 
ditch  efforts  to  save  the 
European  Union’s  peace  mis- 
sion in  the  divided  city 
against  a backdrop  of  violent 
incidents  between  Croats  and 
Muslims  across  Bosnia. 

EU  officials  say  they  are 
ready  to  leave  Mostar  within 
hours  if  talks  fait  to  achieve  a 
power-sharing  compromise  in 
the  city  administration  by  a 
Saturday  night  deadline. 

Their  departure  would  sig- 
nal the  failure  of  the  EU"s 
two-year  attempt  to  reunify 
the  city.  It  would  further  un- 
ravel the  Croat-Muslim  feder- 
ation and  jeopardise  the  Bos- 
nian peace  settlement. 

But  the  EU  mediators  in 
Mostar  say  it  is  up  to  the  Cro- 
atian government  in  Zagreb 
to  persuade  local  Croat  na- 
tionalists to  cooperate  with 
Muslims  in  a joint  city  admin- 
istration elected  by  a munici- 
pal poll  in  June. 

Croatia's  president,  Fraryo 
Tudjman  took  a defiant  stand 
at  the  weekend.  “We  will  not 
be  pressured  into  accepting 
solutions  which  would  be  hu- 
miliating ...  or  against  the  in- 
terests of  Croatia  and  Croat- 
dom,”  he  told  a crowd  of 
young  Croatian  nationalists. 

The  Mostar  Croats  say  they 
are  boycotting  the  city  assem- 
bly — in  which  Muslim-led 
parties  won  a majority  — be- 
cause of  a discrepancy  in  the 
counting  of  refugee  votes  in 
Germany.  The  EU  adminis- 
tration and  the  US  govern- 
ment have  argued  that  only  a 
handful  of  votes  were  in- 
volved and  did  not  affect  the 
outcome. 

Mediators  have  put  forward 
a compromise  asking  the 
Croats  to  attend  only  one 
joint  session  to  elect  a mayor 
before  the  case  is  decided  by 
the  federation's  supreme 
court,  and  have  offered  the 
Croats  the  right  of  veto  on  all 
council  decisions. 

The  compromise  was 
rejected  last  week  by  the.Mos- 
tar  Croats.  They  have  been 
given  until  Saturday  night  to 

change  fhwfr  minds, 

Michael  Steiner  the  inter- 
national community's  deputy 
high  representative  in  Bos- 
nia, warned,  that,  if  Croat  na- 
tionalists' hilled  to  comply, 
UN  police  hacked  by  Nato 
troops  would  move  into  the 
city  to  back  the  newly  elected 
council.  - 
But  the  UN  police  only  have 
a monitoring  mandats  to  Bos- 


nia and  it  is  unclear  what  role 
they  could  play  In  the  face  of 
hostile  local  police  in  Croat- 
run  west  Mostar. 

The  Bosnian  president, 
Alya  Izetbegovic.  warned  last 
week  that  the  collapse  of  the 
federation  threatened  to  trig- 
ger a new  internecine 
conflict. 

Tensions  on  federation-con- 
trolled territory  have  esca- 
lated alongside  the  rhetoric.  In 
Prozor.  the  central  Bosnian 
town  where  the  Croat-Muslim 
war  ignited  in  1993,  suspected 
Croat  extremists  tried  to  bum 
down  the  surviving  mosque. 
In  apparent  retribution,  part 
of  a Catholic  church  was 
blown  up  in  Muslim-con- 
trolled Bugojno- 

Muslim  houses  were 
torched  in  Croat-controlled 
Stolac  earlier  this  month  and 
to  the  southern  town  of  Livno 
over  the  weekend,  halting  at- ' 
tempts  to  resettle  Muslims  in  I 
the  area 

In  an  unrelated  incident,  an 
explosive  punched  a hole  yes- 
terday to  the  bridge  linking 
the  north-western  Bosnian 
town  of  Velika  Kladusa  with 
Croatia.  Nato  officials  said 

Mr  Steiner  is  due  to  arrive 
in  Mostar  today  for  talks  with 
the  EU  special  envoy.  Sir 
I Martin  Garrod,  the  British 
diplomat.  There  are  uncon- 
firmed reports  that  Mr  Izetbe- 
govic might  also  make  an  ap- 
pearance on  the  first  train  out 
of  Sarajevo  since  May  1992. 

A European  official  in  Mos- 
tar said  failure  to  oblige  Croat 
nationalists  to  accept  the  uni- 
fication of  the  city  could  tor- 
pedo international  hopes  of 
knitting  the  country  back 
together,  with  national  elec- 
tions on  September  14. 

“If  we  leave,  what  message 
is  it  going  to  give  to  Serb  sep- 
aratists?” the  official  said.  “If 
we  go  because  one  side  re- 
fuses to  accept  the  result  of 
the  polls,  that  would  be  a 
very,  very  serious  message 
for  the  September  elections.” 

The  official  said  Croatia 
could  face  political  and  eco- 
nomic sanctions  if  it  foiled  to 
bring  the  Mostar  Croats  into 
line  by  the  weekend. 

Mr  Steiner  blamed  right- 
wing  Croat  mafias  in  west 
Mostar,  who  profit  from 
smuggling  across  the  ethnic 
divide,  for  blocking  the  city's 
reunification. 

• The  US  will  begin  to 
replace  some  of  its  peace  im- 
plementation troops  in  Bos- 
nia with  mobile  military 
police  units  from  August  2,  a 
US  army  official  told  the  Hun- 
garian news  agency  MTI 
yesterday. 
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A priest  baptises  130  people  in  the  Crimean  sea  near  the  place  where  Prince  Vladymir,  who  introduced  Christianity  into  Russia,  was  baptised  in  988-  photograph;  sbwjey  volkdv 


World  news  in  brief 


Maharishi’s  yogic  flyers  claim 
they  can  put  the  world  to  rights 


Strasbourg 
defies  DHL 

Strasbourg  residents 
said  yesterday  they  would 
stop  paying  their  council  tar 
unless  the  parcel  carrier, 
DHL,  withdrew  plans  to  run 
night  flights  out  of  the  city’s 
airport,  writes  Alex  Duval 
Smith  in  Paris, 

The  threat  of  a tax  strike 
over  noise  pollution  came  de- 
spite a pledge  last  week  from- 
the  US  parcel  carrier  to  create 
350  jobs  and  invest  Fr300  mil- 
lion (£37.5  million)  to  the  new 
depot,  due  to  open  in  October. 

Since  the  DHL  announce- 
ment last  Monday  some  3,000 
opponents  of  the  scheme  — i 
initially  involving  two  night  I 
flights,  rising  to  17  within  10 
years  — have  signed 
petitions.  After  demonstra- 
tions at  the  weekend,  the  1 
town's  mayor  has  agreed  to 
launch  an  impact  study. 


One  dead  in 
Algeria  blast 

A home-made  bomb  exploded 
to  a crowded  cafe  opposite  a 
police  station  to  the  CbA- 
teauneuf  area  of  Algiers  yes- 
terday. killing  one  person  and 
wounding  10  o there,  the  gov- 
ernment news  agency  APS 
reported. 

Explosions,  car  bombs,  and 
attacks  on  civilians,  have  in- 
creased in  the  past  two  weeks 
to  Algiers,  a stronghold  for 
GIA  (the  Armed  Islamic 
Group),  a militant  organisa- 
tion waging  a subversive 
campaign  against  the  army- 
backed  government  — AP. 

Uganda  killings 

Lord’s  Resistance  Army 
rebels  killed  a girl,  aged  13, 
and  burned  to  death  a two- 
year-old  baby  boy  in  a raid  on 
Laliya,  a northern  Ugandan 
village,  the  army  said  yester- 
day. The  baby  boy  died  to  his 


mother’s  burning  thatched 
hut  as  he  slept  and  the  girl 
was  shot  to  the  back  by  a 
rebel  as  she  fled  alter  he  tried 
to  rape  her.  — Reuter. 

Perry’s  Saudi  trip 

William  Perry,  the  United 
States  defence  secretary,  left 
for  Saudi  Arabia  yesterday  to 
discuss  the  protection  of  US 
troops  from  farther  terrorist 
attacks,  Clinton  administra- 
tion officials  said. — Reuter. 

War  of  anthems 

Drunken  Dutch  and  German 
tourists  at  Lloret  de  Mar,  on 
the  Spalnish  coast,  got  into  a 
singing  war  of  national  an- 
thems that  came  to  blows, 
landing  one  to  hospital  and 
three  in  detention,  police 
said. — Reuter. 

Cleese  reshoot 

John  Cleese’s  film  Fierce 
Creatures  has  flopped  with 
American  audiences  and  is 
being  refilmed.  It  brings  Mr 


Cleese  back  together  with 
Michael  Palin,  Kevin  Kline 
and  Jamie  Lee  Cords  in  a 
comedy  set  at  a zoo  that 
addresses  preservation  and 
environmental  issues.  — AP. 

Cocaine  haul 

Police  said  in  Caracas  yester- 
day that  they  had  seized 
LlOOlbs  of  cocaine  and  ar- 
rested four  former  or  serving 
Venezuelan  government  offi- 
cials. — Reuter. 

Chechens  warned 

Russian  aircraft  dropped  leaf- 
lets on  the  Chechen  village  of 
Mairtup  yesterday,  telling 
residents  to  expel  the  rebels 
or  face  bombing.  — Reuter. 

Forest  Are 

A forest  fire  swept  towards 
Mat-marts,  a Turkish  Mediter- 
ranean holiday  resort  yester- 
day. covering  tourists  to  fell- 
tog  ash  and  creating  panic.  It 
destroyed  3^00  acres  of  wood- 
land.— Renter. 


Jeremy  Lovell  In  Brussels 


INTERNATIONAL  squad- 
irons  of  yogic  flyers  are  to 
be  formed  by  50  Natural 
Law  Parties  from  around 
the  world. 

The  special  squadrons, 
which  will  focus  on  gener- 
ating peace  and  harmony 
around  the  globe,  were  ap- 
proved yesterday  at  the 
third  antinai  congress  of 
foe  Maharishi  Council  of 
Natural  Law  Parties  in 
Brussels. 

Reinhard  Horowitz,  sec- 
retary-general of  the  coun- 
cil, claimed  a group  of  7,000 
Yogic  Flyers  could,  by 
beaming  their  positive 
thoughts  collectively,  solve 
global  problems,  generate 
peace  and  harmony,  cut 
crime,  prevent  wars  and 
even  generate  economic 
growth. 


One  of  foe  first  yogic  fly- 
ing squadrons  will  be  set  np 
in  Belgium  to  transmit  pos- 
itive vibes  to  the  headquar- 
ters of  foe  European  Union, 
which  Mr  Borowitz  says  Is 
in  deep  trouble. 

“There  is  something  ftm- 
damentally  wrong  with  the 
European  Union.  It  exists 
on  paper  but  not  in  fact  be- 
cause you  cannot  force  465 
TnilUim  people  to  thfrnlc  foe 
same  way,  act  the  same  way 
and  like  the  same  things,” 
he  said. 

Air  Borowitz  claimed  foe 
Natural  Law  Party  was  foe 
ideal  group  to  save  foe  EU 
because  it  is  foe  only  politi- 
cal party  with  branches  in 
every  EU  state. 

Maharishi  Mahesh  Yogi, 
foe  founder  of  foe  Natural 
Law  Party,  lent  his  support 
to  foe  idea  via  a satellite 
link  to  the  congress.  — 
Renter. 
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We’ve  dropped  our 
mortgage  rate  again 


The  cost  -of  a Direct  Line  mortgage  just 
keeps  on  felling. 

As'  you  can 'see  from  the  table  Direct  Line 
ran  save  you  around  £50*  a month.  And  whether 
you’re  moving  house  or  just  moving  .your 
mortgage,  there's  no  arrangement  or  survey  fees. 
Mortgages  are  available  for  up  to  90%  of  the 
property  value  or  purchase  price,  whichever  is 
lower,  and  - there  is  no  mortgage  indemnity 


premium  to  pay.  TXfe  don’t  charge  early  redemption 
fees  either. 

Just  moving  your  mortgage?  We’ll  also  pay 
your  legil  fees  if  you  call  us  by  17th  August  1996 
and  complete  die  transfer  using  our  solicitors  ■ 
package.  We’ll  even  guarantee  to  save  you  20%f 
on  your  existing  buildings  insurance. 

Now  you  know  the  facts,  don’t  let  the  chance 
of  a cheaper  mortgage  slip  through  your  fingers. 


0181  649  9099 


LONDON 


0161  831  9099 


MANCHESTER 


0141  221  9099 


GLASGOW 


CALL  ANYTIME  8am  to  8pm  Monday  to  Friday  and  9am  to  5pm  Saturday.  Please  quote  ref.  GA49 


insurance 


insurance 


But  only  if  you're 
45  or  over. 

If  you  are  45  or  ovei;  you  can  save  money  on 
car  insurance  - and  get  better  cover  - simply  by 
calling  Landmark  Express  on  0800  45  45  45. 

We  don't  insure  anyone  under  45.  You  pay 
less,  because  you  don’t  subsidise  less 
experienced  drivers.  And  if  you  do  have  to  claim, 
you’ll  find  our  service,  with  a 24-hour  Claim 
Helpline,  replacement  car  while  yours  is 
repaired,  and  all  bills  settled  direct  makes 
things  less  painful  for  all  concerned. 

So,  if  you  want  all-round  no-worries  cover, 
and  to  pay  less  for  it,  you  need  Landmark 
Express.  If  your  insurance  is  due  for  renewal 
within  30  days,  phone  for  a free  quote  today. 

• Up  to  70%  No  Claim  Bonus  - recognising 
your  experience: 

• FREE  replacement  car  - keeping  you  on 
the  load. 

• Interest-free  instalments  - spread  the 
cost  of  cover. 

• 24-hour  accident  recovery  - we  take  care 
of  everything. 

• Repairs  authorised  within  48  hours  - 
no  waiting. 

• 24-hour  legal  advice  helpline  - for  real 
peace  of  mind. 

Available  with  comprehensive  cover. 


FREE  £1 
PHONECARD 

when  yob  request  a quote. 

Ptease  give  reference  number  P5*fc.  UK  mainland  only. 


FOR  AN  INSTANT  QUOTE  CALL  FREE 


0 8 0 0 4 5 4 5 4 5 


stating  reference  PS4&.  Lines  open  Mon  - Fri  8am  - 8pm,  Sat  9am  - 1 pm 

LANDA\ARK 


Landmine  lASUfbncc  Company  Urtulod  and  assadeted  wgani&atlonsinay  teteptore  or  mail  you  with  other  tofbnwtfsan  about  products  and  unices 
that  ought  Inteten  you  ilyou  da  ikMwWi  to  recehc  sucti  hntormMton.  ptease  inform  I he  operator  whmjou  phone  Sara  quocwJofi. 

Landmark  reserve  the  rtgM  lo  record  random  calls  tor  training  purposes. 

LaruIiMit  Especw  Limited.  PO  Bw  252.  Northampton  #4*4  70H.  Rogtaerti  us  England  Mo-  IW60S61 . Rffllsuared  Office.  300  swrtton  Oifc®.  Northampton  Bustae*  Mifc, 
Noniwatptcm  kn4  At  The  Dteoc  Divfcrion  oi  LwuJraarL  naamnee  Company  UmJieil.  a member  ol  Lhe  Association  of  BrtnsJj  iruaretj 
. and  [he  lniurti«  Ombudsman  Bureau  MendvGanpanfcaof  Aa&tcra  international  Group.  me. 


''•ore  (nan  just  q bank 
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The  sickness  of  a tiger 

Indonesia’s  hollow  democratic  facade  is  evident 


INDONESIA  HAS  become,  almost  over- 
night, a huge  question-mark  in  the 
heart  of  South-east  Asia.  Doubts  over 
President  Suharto’s  health  have  fused 
with  the  visible  evidence  on  the  streets 
of  popular  unrest  The  flaws  in  this 
much-touted  advertisement  for  the 
Asian  formula  of  authoritarianism  plus 
globalisation  are  suddenly  revealed.  Or- 
dinary people  do  not  like  the  enormous 
disparities  of  income,  the  pervasive 
corruption  reaching  the  highest  levels, 
and  the  clumsy  political  repression 
which  goes  with  it  The  talk  only  last 
year  that  Suharto  could  lead  his 
country  into  the  21st  century  looks 
naive  or  sycophantic;  now  the  question 
is  whether  he  can  survive  to  the  end  of 
his  current  term. 

Critics  of  the  regime  have  long  ar- 
gued that  Western  governments  have 
shown  Car  too  much  indulgence  for 
Suharto  ever  since  he  presided  over  the 
murderous  anti-left  purge  of  196&66  and 
engineered  the  removal  of  the  late  Pres- 
ident Sukarno.  Savage  repression  in 
East  Timor  — to  which  no  one  could 
shut  their  eyes  — is  too  often  regarded 
as  an  aberration,  almost  cancelled  out 
by  the  “miracle”  of  rapid  growth  of 
GDP.  Now  it  is  time  to  submit  conven- 
tional wisdom  to  much  Closer  scrutiny. 
Zs  it  just  that  an  ageing  leader  (shaken 
by  the  recent  death  of  a much-loved  and 
dominant  wife)  has  lost  his  grip?  Or 
was  there  always  something  fundamen- 
tally wrong  with  the  formula? 

Suharto  clearly  made  a tactical  error 
in  instigating  the  removal  of  Megawati 
Sukarnoputri  (daughter  of  the  former 
president)  from  the  leadership  of  the 
Indonesian  Democratic  Party  (PDI). 
Long  used  to  manipulating  the  tame 
“opposition”,  he  failed  to  see  that  this 
would  create  an  issue  around  which  the 
emerging  pro-democracy  movement 
could  take  shape.  Ironically  Megawati 
only  entered  politics  three  years  ago  at 
tiie  behest  of  Sinjadi,  now  her  rival  as 


PDI  leader.  She  is  being  discarded  be- 
cause she  has  done  too  well  and  might 
even  run  for  the  presidency  in  1998.  The 
hollowness  of  Indonesia's  democratic 
facade  could  not  be  more  evident  Yet 
the  real  significance  is  the  way  that  this 
affair  has  become  the  catalyst  for  a 
much  wider  range  of  popular  discon- 
tent This  year  has  seen  a revival  of 
student  militancy  and  workers’  demon- 
strations in  which  political  issues  are 
increasingly  linked  to  economic  com- 
plaints. Much  of  Indonesia’s  growth  is 
based  upon  low  wages  and  poor  work- 
ing conditions.  Though  living  stan- 
dards have  improved  for  many  in  the 
past  decade,  the  extent  of  corruption 
(most  blatantly  among  Suharto’s  family 
and  friends  but  diffused  very  widely) 
provokes  general  anger.  Significantly 
too.  the  leader  of  the  powerful  Muslim 
Party  of  the  Ulamas,  Abdurrachman 


Wahid,  has  let  it  be  known  that  he 
personally  supports  Megawatt 
Those  who  have  applauded  the  Indo- 
nesian model  uncritically  should  look 
hard  at  the  dissolution  of  other  author! 
tarian  regimes  such  as  South  Korea  and 
Taiwan.  The  transition  in  recent  years 
from  straight  military  rule  to  guided 
technocracy  creates  new  contradic- 
tions. Democracy  deserves  support  as 
much  in  Indonesia  as  anywhere  else 
and  it  is  shortsighted  to  back  the 
regime  which  suppresses  it  British 
sales  of  water-cannon  — now  being 
used  to  disperse  demonstrators  in  Ja- 
karta — and  of  dual-purpose  Hawk  jets 
which  have  seen  action  over  East 
Timor,  are  indefensible.  History  has  a 
habit,  sooner  or  later,  of  settling  ac- 
counts. Suharto  has  long  had  a reputa- 
tion for  listening  to  soothsayers.  Could 
there  be  a deeper  reason  for  his  unwise 
purge  of  Megawati?  She  is,  after  all,  her 
father’s  daughter,  and  there  are  many 
thousands  of  unpropitiated  ghosts  from 
the  Sukarno  era  which  was  so  bloodily 
destroyed- 


Old  profession:  new  thinking? 

it  is  good  to  have  a serious  debate  on  legalising  prostitution 


NO  ONE  wants  to  encourage  prostitu- 
tion, hut  it  is  also  wrong  to  try  to  stamp 
it  out.  The  real  question  is  how  best  a 
society  can  accommodate  the  fact  that 
prostitution  exists  while  also  minimis- 
ing its  undeniable  associated  problems. 
That  is  why  West  Yorkshire's  chief 
constable  Keith  Hellawell  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  opening  up  a serious 
discussion  of  this  taboo  issue.  Yester- 
day Sir  Ivan  Lawrence  MP,  chairman  of 
the  home  affairs  select  committee,  said 
that  the  police  chiefs  proposals  encour- 
aged moral  decline  and  weakened  the 
fabric  of  society.  This  is  silly  nonsense. 
Mr  Hellawell’s  call  for  the  legalisation 
of  brothels,  to  keep  prostitutes  and 
their  clients  off  the  street,  ought  to  be 
debated  not  condemned. 

Prostitutes  fulfil  a legitimate  pur- 
pose, as  Pauline  Clare,  chief  constable 
of  Lancashire,  said  in  support  of  li- 
censed brothels  yesterday.  Many  other 
police  forces  agree.  There  is  obviously  a 
need  for  the  services  that  prostitutes- 
provide.  Men  who  go  to  them  are  not 
criminals  and  should  not  be  treated  as 
such.  But  the  prostitutes  need  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  too.  That  does  not 
mean  that  prostitution  should  be 
allowed  to  cause  public  nuisance  Kerb- 
crawling  and  unofficial  red  light  dis- 
tricts cause  immense  distress  to  local 
residents,  and  lead  to  the  harassment  of 
female  pedestrians. 

The  Government  has  no  plans  to 
relax  the  laws  penalising  those  who 
exploit  prostitution^repeating  yester- 
day that  the  controls  are  there  to  pre- 


vent nuisance.  But  this  is  exactly  the 
sort  of  muddled  thinking  which  Mr 
Hellawell  is  trying  to  confront  Police 
crackdowns  under  the  existing  laws  are 
often  effective  in  the  short-term,  but 
they  have  only  a displacement  effect 
Legalised  brothels  would  not  do  away 
with  all  forms  of  associated  nuisance 
but  they  would  be  a serious  option  for 
policy  makers  who  want  to  prevent 
nuisance  and  exploitation.  They  would 
take  prostitutes  off  the  street,  and  could 
then  he  accompanied  by  the  sort  of 
strong  clampdown  on  street-walkers 
and  kerb-crawlers  that  local  residents 
rightly  wish  to  see.  Licenced  brothels 
would  keep  the  trade  away  from  the 
public  at  large,  including  children, 
would  allow  health  and  safety  checks, 
and  could  encourage  greater  security. 

A more  mature  and  honest  approach 
is  needed.  Germany  and  Sweden  allow 
legalised  brothels.  So,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  does  Holland.  In  Australia, 
the  1994  Prostitution  Control  Act  legal- 
ised brothels  in  Victoria.  They  are  ad- 
vertised in  the  yellow  pages,  and  sub- 
ject to  health  inspections  and  taxes. 
Street-walking  and  kerbcrawling  are 
illegal.  The  sleaze  surrounding  prosti- 
tution has  been  all  but  eliminated.  The 
old  and  disabled  have  been  known  to 
have  been  accompanied  by  their  nurse: 
the  disabled  who  receive  state  benefits 
can  even  devote  some  of  their  “comfort 
allowance"  to  visits.  These  countries 
are  in  no  way  less  moral  than  ours. 
When  it  comes  to  the  world's  oldest 
profession,  new  thinking  is  required. 


What’s  loyalty  got  to  do  with  it? 

Alan  Shearer’s  coming  home — for  a neat  £30,000  a week 


FIRST  reactions  from  the  man  in  the 
brand  new  black-and-white  No.  9 shirt 
suggest  that  Alan  Shearer  has  left 
Blackburn  Rovers  in  order  to  “return 
home”  to  the  city  of  his  birth.  Shearer's 
Coming  Home  certainly  makes  a folksy 
angle  on  the  record  transfer  deal,  as 
well  as  pandering  to  the  deep  well  of 
Tyneside  sentimental  self-regard.  But 
you  don't  have  to  be  a bereft  Rovers 
supporter  to  suspect  that  nothing 
weighed  so  heavily  with  our  top  goals- 
corer  as  the  expected  £30,000  a week 
that  Sir  John  Hall  was  willing  to  pay 
him  to  come  to  Newcastle  United. 

Top  footballers  may  once  have  been 
local  loyalists,  but  these  days  they  are 
guns  for  hire,  anywhere  in  Europe. 
Shearer  may  claim  undying  Tyneside 
roots  but  a subversive  rumour  claims 
that  he  was  in  fact  a Sunderland  fan  as 
a boy.  And  if  the  £16  million  pound  man 
thinks  that  when  he  reports  to  St 
James's  Park  he  will  find  lots  of  canny 


lads  in  the  dressing-room  discussing 
whippets  and  shipbuilding,  he  is  likely 
to  be  very  disappointed.  At  the  last 
count,  the  Newcastle  team  contained 
more  players  from  continental  Europe 
than  from  what  Arthur  Hope  raft 
dubbed  England’s  cauldron  of  football. 

If  Shearer  really  hankers  after  one  of 
the  few  remaining  English  league 
teams  with  an  almost  entirely  home- 
grown squad,  he  should  be  heading  for 
the  nearby  home  of  Hartlepool  United. 
The  Pool's  first  team  last  season  came 
from  no  further  afield  than  Stockton, 
Gateshead,  Sunderland,  Middles- 
brough, Horden,  WaHsend,  South 
Shields.  Newcastle  — and  of  course 
Hartlepool  itself.  The  town’s  MP  may  he 
a moderniser,  but  at  the  Victoria 
Ground  traditional  values  reign.  If 
Shearer  chose  the  the  Pool  he  would  not 
be  coming  home;  he  would  never  have 
left  And  he’d  still  be  only  half  an  hour 
from  the  Metro  Centre. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


The  battles  of  the  Beeb 


I WRITE  as  the  Financial 
Controller  of  the  BBC 
World  Service  for  12  years 
to  1994.  Throughout  this  time 
it  was  part  of  my  job  to  ensure 
that  World  Sendee  funds  did 
not  end  op  supporting  domes- 
tic radio  and  television. 

In  seeking  to  justify  the  pro- 
posed changes  to  the  structure 
and  functioning  of  the  World 
Service,  the  director-general 
mafcfta  much  of  the  need  to 
react  to  the  impending  redac- 
tions in  funding  from  the 
FCO.  He  makwt  rather  less  of 
die  need  of  the  World  Service 
to  react  to  the  financial  pres- 
sure imposed  by  the  corpora- 
tion itself.  This  arose  when, 
within  the  last  two  years,  the 
BBC  overturned  the  long- 
standing arrangements  gov- 
erning the  charges  made  by 
its  central  departments  for  the 
services  they  supplied,  such 
as  payroll  and  corporate 
management 

Since  at  least  the  end  of  the 
second  world  war.  the  Govern- 
ment provided  grant-in-aid  on 
tiie  basis  that  it  would  meet 
the  costs  to  the  corporation  of 
producing  and  transmitting 
the  World  Service,  over  and 
above  those  costs  which  the 
BBC  would  still  incur  even  if 
the  World  Service  did  not 
exist — the  marginal  costs. 

Following  its  introduction 
of  Producer  Choice,  the  BBC 
decided  that  it  would  be  ad- 
ministratively tidy  to  spread 
its  central  overheads  over  the 
World  Service  as  well  as  its 
domestic  departments.  This 
had  the  effect  of  adding  some 
£3  million  per  annum  (about  2 
per  cent  of  the  operating  bud- 
get) onto  the  World  Service, 


vdiich  was  already  feeing  cuts 
of  8 per  cent  It  also  had  the 
useful  by-product  of  relieving 
radio  and  television  budgets  erf 
the  same  amount 
Naturally,  the  Treasury  de- 
clined to  pick  up  the  bill  for 
this  boost  to  the  licence  foe 
and 

agement  "rationalisation” 
were  seen  in  the  closures  of 
the  French  and  Topical  Tapes 
Services,  If  John  Birt  really 
has  the  interests  of  the  World 
Service  at  heart  he  could 
begin  by  reversing  the  impact 
of  this  self-inflictad  wound. 
Brnest  G Newhouse. 

80  Bois  Lane,  Chesham  Bois, 
Amersham,  Bucks  HF6  6BZ. 

THE  World  Service  signa- 
ture trrnp,  Lllibuiiero,  is 
certainly  regarded  as  a party 
tone  in  Northern  Ireland  (Let- 
ters, July  20)  and  was  used  as 
a march  by  Wzfliamite  troops 
in  foe  17th  century.  However, 
as  the  chorus  is  sung  in  Irish, 
(an  lile  ba  lgira,  ba  linn  an  t&: 
the  brightest  Iffy,- we  won  the 
day),  isn't  it  possible  that  the 
World  Service  is  showing  its 
impartiality  by  using  a tune 
favoured  by  the  troops  of  both 
rival  British  kings. 

C McKeever. 

43  Broadfields, 

Harrow,  Middx  HA2SNH. 

YOUR  report  (BBC  cracks 
down  an  Internet  “web- 
zines’, July  29)  highlights  a 
growing  menace:  there  is  a 
cadre  of  lawyers,  claiming  to 
specialise  in  electronic  copy- 
right, who  are  putting  the 
wind  up  major  British  institu- 
tions with  misleading  opinion 
and  spurious  logic.  They  de- 


liberately misunderstand  the 
nature  of  (he  Web. 

The  World  Wide  Web  is  pri- 
marily an  advertising  me- 
dium. Tmagac  displayed  on  its 
pages,  by  their  technical  na- 
ture, are  next  to  useless  in  any 
other  medium.  Any  theft  of 
these  images  can  only  be  for 
personal  use  or  further  dis- 
semination on  the  Web.  Thus, 
what  the  BBC  lawyers  refer  to 
as  copyright  infringement  isL 
in  fact,  free  advertising.  The 
same  double-talk  has  con 
vinced  major  art  galleries  that 
they  should  not  allow  repro- 
ductions of  their  collections  to 
be  seen  an  tiie  Web. 

Nicholas  Howard. 

20  St  Petersburgh.  Place, 
Lndon,  W24LB. 

I READ  in  the  Media  Guard- 
ian (July  29)  that 
“harassed”  our  US-based 
reporter  into  speculating  that 
mere  than  40  people  had  been 
killed  in  the  Atlanta  bomb 
Here  are  the  fects.  Our  Lon- 
don-based reporter  Tom  Fiel- 
den  had  rung  the  Atlanta  am- 
bulance service.  I asked  hizn 
what  they'd  told  him  and  he 
said  43  people  had  been  kiBed- 
1 cautioned  (three  times  in  the 
programme)  that  no-one  else 
had  confirmed  that  figure  and 
the  mayor  had  said  only  one 
person  had  been  killed. 
Harassment?  Hardly. 

You  suggest  we  have 
“ghoulish  obsession  with  es- 
tablishing death-tolls”.  An- 
other way  of  saying  foe  same 
thing  is  that  we  try  to  find  out 
what  has  happened. 

John  Hnmphrys. 

BBC,  Broadcasting  House, 
London  W1A 1AA. 


There  for  Clare 

CLARE  SHORTS  policy  on 
rail  privatisation  was  a 
brilliant  piece  of  political  bal- 
ance between  achieving  the 
policy  objectives  of  the  Labour 
Party  and  not  spending  money 
which  the  new  government 
will  not  have.  Unlike  most 
commentators,  she  had  under- 
stood that  powerful  regulation 
in  the  public  interest  can  do 
what  needs  to  be  done  without 
taking  back  ownership.  Mr 
Blair  has  a strange  way  of 
showing  his  appreciation  of 
an  effective  colleague  who  was 
more  loyal  to  him  than  he 
understood.  Did  he  really 
want  to  give  Railtrack 
grounds  for  rejoicing? 

(Dr)  Sonya  Field. 

Old  Road,  Buckland, 

Betch  worth  Surrey  RH3  7DY. 

\ A /HAT  a change  of  political 
VV  climate  would  have  been 
created  if  both  the  Labour 
Party  and  Clare  Short  had 
claimed  credit  for  giving  the 
overseas  development  brief  to 
the  person  who  came  third  in 
the  shadow  cabinet  elections. 
Anand  C Chitnls. 

5 Tudor  Wood  Close 
Southampton  5016  7NQ. 


Red  alert 

MARY  Stewart  appears  not 
to  like  the  new  telephone 
boxes  (Letters,  July  26).  But 
her  defences  against  BT’s 
reasons  for  getting  rid  of  the 
old-style  boxes  are  laughable. 
Access  is  far  easier,  especially 
for  disabled  people,  with  the 
non-rusting  doors  and  hinges. 
BT  never  claimed  that  chang- 
ing the  box  would  alter  the 
performance  of  the  phones  — 
but  changing  the  phones 
themselves  has  improved  the 
service  dramatically. 

As  for  the  cleaning  ease,  and 
specifically  the  prostitutes’ 
cards.  I would  invite  Ms  Stew- 
art to  look  at  any  old-style  box 
in  the  West  End  of  London. 


They  are  generally  In  poor 
repair,  with  peeling  paint  and 
foe  occasional  broken  win- 
dow. They  need  frequent 
maintenance.  If  Ms  Stewart  is 
willing  to  increase  her  phone 
bill  to  pay  for  the  upkeep  of 
the  old  boxes,  so  be  it,  but  I 
would  much  rather  have  the 
new  ones  — which  are  an 
even  better  design. 

Tim  Miller. 

10  Poynings  Close, 

Orpington,  Rent 


Letters  to  the  Editor  may  be 
faxed  on  0171  837  4530  or  sent 
by  post  to  119  Farringdon  Rood. 
London  EC  1R  3ER,  and  by  e-mall 
to  lettersiS'guardian. co.uk. 
Please  Include  a lull  address 
and  daytime  telephone  number, 
even  in  e-mailed  letters 


It’s  good  to  talk  on  monetary  union 


ALEX  Brummer  may  get  to 
the  right  conclusion 
(Frankfurt  threat  to  City  hege- 
mony, July  22)  but  he  goes 
through  some  very  doubtful 
territory  on  foe  way. 

He  is  right  that  our  conti- 
nental neighbours  are  going  to 
fight  hard  to  steal  financial 
services  business  from  Lon- 
don. Whether  or  not  they 
would  be  more  successful  if 
the  UK  were  out  of,  rather 
than  in.  Emu  is  debatable. 
What  is  not  debatable  is  that 
their  task  gets  easier  the  mo- 
ment foe  UK  walks  away  from 
foe  negotiating  table  — and 
we  do  that  if  we  say,  now,  that 
we  have  no  Intention  of  join- 
ing a monetary  unioa 
But  let  us  not  frighten  our- 
selves by  asserting  that 
Frankfurt  and  Paris  are  al- 
ready making  ground  on  us. 
Far  from  “gradual  erosion  of 
business  to  foe  continent" 
being  a serious  risk,  the  acts 


are  completely  the  reverse.  Fi- 
nancial institutions  are  in- 
creasingly coming  to  London 

from  Frankfurt  and  Paris  be- 
cause of  the  advantages  that 
we  have,  many  of  which  were 
listed  by  Brummer. 

As  for  the  competition  be- 
tween the  London  Interna- 
tional Financial  Futures  and 
Options  Exchange  (HFFE) 
and  our  Paris-based  competi- 
tor, MATTF,  he  could  not  be 
more  wrong.  UFFE  is  the 
largest  exchange  of  its  kind 
outside  Chicago  and  more 
than  twice  as  big  as  MAT1F. 
The  gap  is  growing. 

Moreover,  IIFFE  was  the 
first  futures  market  to  list  a 
contract  which  will,  unambig- 
uously, be  settled  in  euros  if 
monetary  union  goes  ahead. 
There  is  more  than  twice  as 
much  trading  in  that  contract 
— the  LIFFE-based  Euromark 

(three-month  interest  rate  fu- 
tures contract  currently  de- 


nominated in  Deutche  marks) 
than  in  MATIFs  French  franc 
equivalent  We  have  to  work 
hard  to  maintain  our  position. 
But,  so  for.  we  are  winning. 
Jack  Wigglesworth. 
Chairman, 

The  London  International 
Financial  Futures  and 
Options  Exchange. 

Cannon  Bridge, 

London  EC4R3XX. 

VARIOUS  letters  (July  2S> 
refer  to  the  Emu.  Yet  your 
sterling  rates  show  the  Ecu  at 
12229-15243  to  the  £.  Why  not, 
for  an  interim  period,  simply 
allow  the  Emu-Eeu  to  be  legal 
tender  through  the  EU,  along- 
side national  currencies?  The 
shekel  and  US  dollar  have 
functioned  In  this  way  in  Is- 
rael for  many  years. 

(Dr)  Gwyn  Rowley. 

Dept  of  Geography, 

The  University  of  Sheffield. 
Winter  Street,  Sheffield  SiO  JfTN. 


How  smoke  got  in  the  eyes 
of  the  cot-death  research 


\AIHILE  smoking  in  the 
Wpresence  of  any  child  is 
to  be  discouraged,  so  too 
should  the  promotion  of  theo- 
ries that  do  not  stand  up 
against  the  facts  (Smokers'  cot 
death  toll,  July  29).  As  fer  as 
Sudden  Infant  Death  (STD)  is 
concerned  they  are: 

• For  evaiy  two  girls  who  suf- 
fer SID  three  boys  do.  Are 
boys  60  per  cent  more  suscep- 
tible to  smoko  fumes  thaw 
girls,  and,  if  so,  where  Is  the 
researched  evidence? 

• Two-thirds  of  SIDs  occur 
between  mid-October  and  mid- 
April.  Is  smOking  really  twice 
as  dangerous  in  winter  as 
summer? 

• For  children  bora  between 
January  and  July,  foe  inci- 
dence of  SIDs  (regardless  of 
when  their  death  occurs)  is 
one  in  every  1,200  live  births; 
for  those  bom  between  July 
and  January  it  is  one  in  350. 
Are  the  latter  three  times 
mare  at  risk  of  an  SID  from 
clgaette  smoke  than  the 
former? 

• In  Hong  Kong  SIDs  are  neg- 
ligible, yet  foe  Incidence  of 
cigarette-smoking  there  is  for 
higher  than  here.  Are  Canton- 
ese infonts  more  resilient  to 
smoke  than  British  ones? 

• Research  conducted  some 
years  ago  for  foe  USB,  found 
the  Incidence  of  acute  respira- 
tory disorders  in  all-electric 
homes  to  be  a third  of  those  in 
homes  which  were  not, 
regardless  of  whether  the  oc- 
cupants smoked  or  not,  and 
other  research  tends  to  con- 
firm this. 

What  Professors  Fleming 
and  Smith's  theory  once  again 
highlights  is  the  need  for  thor- 
ough post-mortems  of  all  in- 
tent deaths.  If  our  level  of  in- 
tent mortality  Is  to  be  reduced 
to  that  of  other  advanced 
countries,  it  is  vital  that  the 
cause  of  each  death  is  precisely 
known  and  not  guessed  at 

In  another  research  project 
carried  out  by  the  University’ 
of  Sheffield,  post-mortems  of 
968  intents  from  eight  British 
health  districts  were  con- 


ducted- The  researchers  com- 
pared their  findings  as  to  the 
cause  of  each  death  with  that 
given  on  the  intent's  death 
certificate.  They  found  507  — 
more  than  half  — of  the  certif- 
icates bad  given  a wrong 
i-giicg  of  flflafo;  the  death  cer- 
tificates ascribed  293  to  be 
SIDs,  yet  the  researchers 
found  enffy  125  be  genuine  cot 
deaths.  Another  45  deaths  cer- 
tified as  being  other  than  SIDs 
were  found  actually  to  be  cot 
deaths. 

If  any  system  of  recording 
anything  else  was  only  a tenth 
as  inaccurate,  It  would  be  ridi- 
culed or  face  demands  for  its 
radical  overhaul.  Yet  foe  Shef- 
field report  (also  funded  by  the 
DoE)  though  much  discussed 
when  it  was  published  in  foe 
spring  of  1985.  was  forgotten 
by  that  summer.  Since  then, 
the  quality  (and  no  doubt  inac- 
curacy) of  data  on  infant 
deaths  remains  unchanged. 

Last  year’s  theory  was  poi- 
sonous fumes  from  foam  mat- 
tress, the  year  before  it  was 
sleeping  positions.  What  will 
next  year's  theory  be,  or  will 
there  be  at  last  a system  of 
proper  post-mortems  for  in- 
tents by  then? 

Jonas  Cleary. 

41  Brownswood  Road, 

London,  N4  2HP. 

Clearwater 

GORDON  Brown’s  com- 
ments about  Thames 
Water  (July  26)  are  unteir.  We 
are  subject  to  the  same  tax 
rules  as  any  other  company. 
Since  privatisation  we  have 
incurred  £142  mill  inn  in  ad- 
vance corporation  tax.  Our 
huge  investment  — £2  billion 
since  privatisation  — means 
that  we  are  not  currently 
required  to  pay  mainstream 
corporation  tax.  When  we 
are,  we  will. 

W J Alexander. 

Group  Managing  Director, 
Thames  Water  pic. 

14  Cavendish  Place, 

London  W1M0N.I. 


If  not  Ben,  why  not  Milly  or  Liz? 


IF  THE  good  burghers  of  Al- 
I deburgh  are  looking  for  an 
alternative  person  worthy  of 
commemoration  (Letters,  July 
26),  they  need  look  no  further 
than  Dame  Millicent  Garrett 
Fawcett  Bom  in  Aldeburgh  in 
1847,  she  was  a lifelong  cam- 
paigner for  women’s  suffrage, 
long  before  Mrs  Pankhurst 
came  on  the  scene,  becoming 
president  of  the  National 
Union  of  Women’s  Suffrage 
Societies.  With  its  new  title, 
the  Fawcett  Society  continues 
her  work  to  rectify  other  in- 
equalities today. 

If  her  achievements  are  not 
enough,  there  is  also  her  sis- 
ter. Elizabeth  Garrett  Ander- 
son, who  not  only  became 
England’s  first  woman  doctor. 


A Country  Diary 


setting  up  a dispensa 
women  which  later  1 
the  Elizabeth  Garrett 
son  Hospital  to  Londc 
was  in  1 90S,  the  first  1 
to  be  elected  mayor  1 
town  in  England;  thai 
beuig,  or  course.  A! debt 
But  not  a lifeless 
please.  Neither  would  hi 
proved;  something  prs 
o reflect  the  efforts  thei 
to  improve  education  a 
portunity  for  worm 
scholarship,  perhaps’’ 
annual  prize,  like  that 
Fawcett  Society  itself, 
book  about  women's  c 
situation  in  society? 

E,ackbam. 
n Wharton  Close.  Ashi 
Southampton  Sftio  7 Eg. 


WILTSHIRE;  I learned  only 
this  week  that,  until  a Polish 
forester  proudly  gunned  the 
last  one  down  in  1923,  bison 
roamed  the  plains  and  forests 
of  Europe  just  as  their  close 
relatives  roamed  the  Ameri- 
can prairies.  So  X was  less 
surprised  than  r might  have 
been  when  l found  that  these 
big.  broad  creatures,  whose 
massive  shoulders  and  convex 
foreheads  are  covered  in  vrin- 
ter  by  a shaggy  coat  of  thick, 
dark  wool,  look  at  home  on  a 
West  Country  term.  A suck- 
ling herd  of  60  live  alongside 
deer  aad  exotic  breeds  of  dip 
Winter  coats  start  to  moult  to 
May  and  this  week  foe  bison 
have  a mottled  look;  irregular 
ragged  patches  hang  about  the 
shoulders.  A bull  had  mst 
shed  apiece  like  a big  hearth- 
mg.  These  animals  eat  grass 
and  a supplement  of  roUeS 
oats.  They  calve  in  spring,  and 
the  young  are  ready  for  maS 
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Diary 


jVIsLU  jew  Norman 

8 AM  distressed  to  note 
uiat  Labour  leader  Mr 

,7®"/  ®lair  been  com 
veiled  to  deny  in  a Sunday 
newspaper  that  he  is  in  any 
way  an  authoritarian.  How 
irksome  to  be  pressurised 
by  naughty  old  rebels  — 
some  of  them  so  maddened 

by  arrogance,  they  think 

they  can  speak  publicly  on 
matters  or  principle!  — into 
stating  what  is  so  obvious. 
The  tim  ing  is  especially  irri- 
tating. since  it  has  deflected 
Mr  Blair  from  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  a docu- 
ment that  will  reform  the 
Parliamentary  Labour 
Party.  The  detail  of  “New 
PLP,  New  Discipline . . . 

New  Labour.  New  Britain, 
New  Jersey  Turnpike” 
remains  strictly  confiden- 
tial. but  a draft  has  some- 
how reached  the  Diary. 
Much  of  it  is  un  controver- 
sial. No  one  will  argue  with 
Rule  4.3.  which  states: 

“Any  member  discovered 
near  the  Member  for  Brent 
East's  office  [that's  Ken  Liv- 
ingstone] without  the  req- 
uisite forms  signed  in  tripli- 
cate will  be  liable  to  tbe 
slipper  (six  blows,  pants 
down]  and  a three-hour  de- 
tention in  the  Member  for 
Hartlepool's  Mi  11  bank 
Class  of  Correction.” 
Tomorrow,  we  examine  pol- 
icy on  fingernail  inspec- 
tions, smoking  in  the  vicin- 
ity' of  bicycle  storage,  and 
the  restoration  of  fagging. 

IN  health  news  from  the 
Orient,  it  was  reported 
last  week  that  Japan  is 
gripped  by  an  epidemic  of 
food  poisoning.  Seven  have 
died  from  the  mysterious 
bacteria  E call,  while  some 
9,000  are  currently  ilL  The 
bug's  cause  is  unknown, 
bat  government  scientists 
are  questioning  Japanese 
eating  habits.  What  better 
moment,  then,  for  the  Daily 
Mail’s  finont  page  to  guide  us 
excitedly  towards  a spread 
inside,  with  the  enticing 
thought:  “The  Japanese 

Diet The  Amazing  New 

Way  To  Get  Into  Shape.” 

But  into  which  shape,  exact- 
ly? A coffin? 


Black  hole  in  Blair’s 
green  agenda 


AT  THE  Labour  Party 
conference  in  Octo- 
ber, Chris  Smith  will 
make  the  platform 
speech  on  health.  Health  is 
the  third  subject  he  has 
handled  in  two  years.  Last 
year  he  orated  on  National 
Heritage.  Shortly  after  that, 
he  was  switched  to  Social  Se- 
curity. a complex  brief  he 
began  to  master  but  one  with 
which  he  hasn't  stayed  long 
enough  to  make  the  speech. 
Before  that  again,  he 
addressed  the  conference  on  a 
fourth  subject,  environmental 
protection.  Mr  Smith  has 
been  around.  His  CV  says 
more  for  his  manoeuvrability 
than  for  the  leadership’s  con- 
stancy on  any  of  these  issues. 

Of  his  shifts,  the  most  sig- 
nificant in  power  terms  is  the 
latest  The  only  reason  for 
removing  him  from  social  se- 
curity and  replacing  him  with 
Harriet  Harman  is  to  ensure 
that  Gordon  Brown  is  left  in 
unchallengeable  control  Ms 


Harman,  unlike  Mr  Smith, 
will  be  Mr  Brown's  puppet 
not  his  equal.  But  the  most 
politically  suggestive  mes- 
sage in  the  odyssey  derives 
from  the  first  of  Smith's  jobs. 
In  2994.  he  made  nn  environ- 
ment speech  that  counted. 
Since  then,  there's  been  no 
speech  like  it  The  environ- 
ment has  receded  from  view. 
New  Labour.  New  Black  Hole. 
With  Michael  Meacher  now 
in  charge,  it  may  even  be 
thought  to  have  slipped  be- 
hind Overseas  Development 
in  the  shadow  hierarchy. 

The  years  hove  not  been 
empty.  The  new  Clause  Four 
enshrines  an  environmental 
commandment,  which  helped 
it  win  support  from  party  ac- 
tivists. Tony  Blair  made  a big 
speech  in  February,  which 
had  thoughtful  things  to  say 
and  cautions  to  after,  but  stu- 
diously avoided  specific  com- 
mitments and  hard  choices. 
Indeed,  part  of  its  purpose 
was  to  suggest  that  jobs  and 
greenery  were  not  necessarily 
in  contradiction.  Blair 
seemed  more  anxious  to  show 
that  Labour  wouldn’t  let  air- 
quality  Issues  compromise  its 
jobs  programme  than  to  prove 
himself  a fiery  prophet  of  the 
cause  that  now  attracts, 
under  one  guise  or  another, 
more  pressure-group  interest 
than  any  other. 

Into  the  portfolio,  mean- 
while, slipped  Frank  Dobson. 


771X5  would  appear  to  be  an 
area  where  Old  Labour  and 
New  experience  little  dis- 
agreement. Mr  Dobson's  most 
prolific  interests  have  been 
water,  housing,  fat  cats  and 
party  politics.  He  hasn't  en- 
tirely neglected  pollution,  and 
is  commendably  keen  on 
pointing  out  that  technology 
in  this  area  is  a job-maker  not 
job-destroyer.  But  in  two 
years  he  hasn't  made  a speech 
on  climate  control  or  bio-di- 
versity, the  big  issues  that 
grip  the  world-  A computer- 
trawl  through  the  libraries  of 
the  broad-sheet  press  draws  a 
blank  where  ''Dobson”  and 
"Greenhouse”  intersect, 
though  he  would  put  that 
down  to  persistent  neglect  of 
bis  numerous  press  releases 
taking  John  Gummer,  the 
minister,  apart 

More  Instructive  than  the 
absences  of  Mr  Dobson,  an 
unashamed  hard-nosed  prag- 
matist are  the  silences  of  The 
Road  To  The  Manifesto,  the 
party's  definitive  strategy 
statement.  This  contains 
10.000  words.  Perhaps  200  of 
them  touch  on  environmental 
questions.  The  shortfall  tells 
something  real  about  the  tra- 
jectory of  the  government-in- 
waiting. 

In  February,  Mr  Blair  took 
a holistic  view  of  the  politics 
of  environment  The  debate, 
be  said,  touched  the  quality  of 
life  in  all  its  aspects.  He  urged 


the  case  against  excessive 
doom,  but  also  Insisted  thi« 
was  a subject  reaching  right 
through  the  governing 
agenda.  July,  however,  did 
not  bear  this  out  The  opening 
chapter  of  the  pre-manifesto 
is  full  of  sweeping  statements, 
at  just  the  level  of  painless 
generality  that  could  easily 
accommodate  environmental 
pledges.  Their  total  absence 
from  even  these  grand,  faintly 
vaporous,  declarations  is  a 
reminder  of  where  the  issue 
sits  in  the  Labour  mind.  After 
that,  it's  not  surprising  that 
the  more  detailed  passages 
are  almost  as  exiguous.  They 
should  not  go  unnoticed. 
Lengthy  discussion  of  the 
many  tradeoffs  concerning 
growth  and  jobs  and  tax  and 
services  omits  any  reference 
to  the  environmental  dimen- 
sion. Elsewhere,  there  are  du- 
tiful pledges  to  protect  the 
natural  world  and  make  the 
polluter  pay.  But  this  is  em- 
phatically not  a document 
that  hoists  the  environment 
from  the  margins  to  the  cen- 
tre of  policy. 

Accosted  with  this, 
the  high  command 
pleads  future  good  in- 
tentions. There's 
apparently  a big  document 
coming  on  industrial  policy, 
which  will  bring  in  the  envi- 
ronment industry.  A ‘task- 
force”  is  in  the  making,  and 
energy  efficiency  in  the  home 
will  continue  to  get  heavy 
promotion.  But  these  plans  do 
not  banish  scepticism.  Either 
a party  takes  pollution  and 
warming  and  bio-diversity  as 
truly  serious,  or  it  does  not. 
Labour's  instinctive  pre- gov- 
erning state  of  mind  seems  to 
show  that  it  does  not  Either 
you  acknowledge  that  there 
are  real  choices  to  be  made  — 
between  the  freedom  to  drive 
and  the  freedom  to  breathe, 
for  example  — or  you  con- 
vince yourself  that  both  driv- 
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In  court  today: 
Hawks 


ing  and  breathing  can  be  ac- 
commodated unchanged  with- 
out discomfort  ro  either,  and 
spurn  as  extremists  the  green 
lobby  who  say  different 

Although  politics  is  the  art 
of  the  passible,  some  choices 
are  not  avoidable.  The  only 
question  is  when  they  begin  to 
be  made.  Making  them  in  the 
right  way  requires  a certain 
passionate  commitment  The 
environment  will  be  nothing  if 
it  does  not  begin  to  resemble  a 
cause  with  the  attributes  of 
religion.  Perhaps  It  is  no  coin- 
cidence that  Mr  Gummer.  a 
man  of  the  public  doth,  brings 
religious  fervour  to  the  con- 
duct of  his  ministry.  Against 
massive  odds  and  lobbies,  he 
has  moved  to  reverse  the 
trend  to  out-of-town  shopping 
mails.  He  zealously  preaches 
for  good  climatic  practice. 
Combining  persistence  with 
Tiggerish  excitement,  he  has 
made  a difference. 

Michael  Meacher.  from  the 
heart  of  Old  Labour,  once 
went  by  the  name  of  Tony 
Benn's  vicar- on- earth.  The 
years  have  not  diluted  his 
psrsonical  tendency.  But  that 
is  rather  different  from  reli- 
gion. Meacher1  s arrival  in  the 
pulpit  is  a more  regressive 
symbol  than  the  fate  of  Clare 
Short  And.  unless  he  is  born 
again,  it  will  have  its  own  pol- 
luting effects  on  Labour's  rep- 
utation. Right  now.  if  you’re 
single-issue  enthusiast  Gum 
mer  looks  a better  bet  Better 
still  are  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crats. In  any  future  re 
arrangement  of  the  left  this 
is  the  field  where  the  Lib 
Dems  have  disclosed  a sen 
ousness  from  which  Labour 
can  only  learn-  Sooner  than 
that  those  who  believe  that 
government  alone  has  the 
power  to  make  people  face 
hard  choices  may  doubt 
whether  the  coming  Govern- 
ment fearful  of  this  millen- 
nial priority,  is  being  straight 
with  them  — or  with  Itself. 


Frank  Prochaska  warns  republicans  that  mere  abolition  of  the  monarchy  could  exacerbate  our 
problems.  And  besides,  the  royals  have  proved  pretty  smart  at  tacking  with  the  winds  of  change 

God  save  the  Queen? 


IN  the  Sunday  Times,  in- 
ternational playboy 
Andrew  Neil  (Cannes. 
Verbier  and  Aspen,  Colo- 
rado) has  his  twopennth 
about  Andrew  Jaspan's 
sacking  as  editor  of  the  Ob- 
server, noting  that  his  pro- 
tegd  was  not  given  "the  bad 
news  to  his  face;  tbe  deed 

was  done  on  the  tele- 
phone”. The  bon  viveur’s 
outrage  Is  easy  to  compre- 
hend when  we  learn  that,  as 
an  editor  himself  (he  is  fam- 
ously loath  to  mention  it, 
bat  Andrew  once  ran  the 
Sunday  Times),  he  es- 
chewed using  the  phone  to 
give  bad  news.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  he  eschewed  any 
human  contact  at  all.  One 
Wapping  refusenik  trea- 
sures a letter  that  went: ‘Tn 
these  circumstances,  I must 
tell  you  that  you  are  dis- 
missed with  immediate  ef- 
fect Your  P45  will  follow 
shortly.”  In  a sudden 
attack  of  emotion,  Andrew 
added  a personal  footnote: 
“If  there  are  any  questions 
about  pay  or  expenses.” 
concluded  the  old  softie, 
brushing  a tear  from  his 
tawny  cheek,  “please  con- 
tact  Peter  Roberts.** 

THE  epic  dispute  with 
Michael  Winner  over 
whether  or  not  he 
claimed  on  TV  that  bis 
mother  "was  suing  me  for 
10  years”  reaches  a climax: 
Michael  has  seen  the  Inter- 
view at  last,  and  has  sent  a 
lengthy  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject. However,  having  de- 
voted 10  days  to  Its  constant 
study , I cannot  claim  that 
the  document  has  yet 
yielded  up  its  nuances,  for 
Michael  appears  both  to  ad- 
mit and  to  deny  having  said 
it.  In  what  may  have  been  a 
brave  bnt  ultimately 
doomed  bid  for  clarity,  he 
includes  definitions  of  the 
verb  “to  sue”  from  three 
different  dictionaries,  add- 
ing that  “the  meaning  to 
sue  for  peace*  obviously 
does  not  apply  here”.  It  is 
too  confusing- 1 am  sending 
copies  to  cryptologists  in 
the  intelligence  services 
and  to  linguistics  experts  at 
our  finest  universities  in 
the  remote  hope  that  they 
may  be  able  to  help. 

IN  tbe  struggle  for  public 
confidence,  train  opera- 
tor Railtrack  bas  made  a 
breakthrough.  It  concerns  a 
railway  bridge  in  Break- 
spear  Road,  Ruislip,  which 
has  a huge  crack  running  up 
its  walL  “We  know  the 
bridge  looks  dangerous  and 
about  to  collapse,”  says 
spokeswoman  Susan  Milne. 
“There  are  no  plans  to  carry 
out  repair  work  due  to  more 
pressing  commitments.” 


am  GAINST  a back- 
ground  of  declin- 
ing  deference, 
sensationalist 
^E^^Ajoumalism  and 
quick-fix  politics,  the  aboli- 
tion of  foe  monarchy  re- 
emerged  in  tbe  early  1990s  as 
one  of  foe  answers  to  Brit- 
ain’s failings.  Unhappily  for 
the  palace,  royal  reverses 
mounted  up  just  as  foe  cam- 
paign for  constitutional 
reform  was 'gaming  momen- 
tum. Eloquent  in  attack  and 
fierce  for  change,  contempo- 
rary republicans  have 
pointed  out  foe  obvious  im- 
perfections of  political  democ- 
racy in  Britain,  and  foe  need 
to  make  government  more  ac- 
countable. It  may  be  that  con- 
stitutional change  would 
bring  about  an  improvement 
in  Britain’s  fortunes.  It  may 
be  that  the  removal  of  the 
royal  prerogative  would 
make  ministers  more  ac- 
countable. But  foe  abolition 
of  foe  monarchy  altogether, 
which  would  fracture  the 
nation's  distinctive  historical 
narrative,  would  be  a politi- 
cal Armageddon. 

Should  anyone  awsumn  that 
it  would  reduce  crime,  create 
jobs  or  improve  education? 
Would  British  society  lose  its 
entrenched  hierarchical  tra- 
ditions simply  by  removing 
tbe  monarchy  from  foe  con- 
stitution? Would  a republican 
heed  of  state  in  feet  prove 
more  economical?  A republi- 
can campaign  that  promises 
moral  transformation 
through  government  edict, 
and  offers  an  expectation  of 
national  renewal  through 
constitutional  twpwwb  alone, 

is,  to  the  sceptical  mind,  poli- 
tics in  the  language  of  faith. 

People  need  not  be  inert 
conservatives,  or  even  mon- 
archists, to  question  whether 
a republic  would  transform 
them  from  passive  subjects 
into  active  citizens,  or  to  sus- 
pect that  national  revival 
might  prove  elusive  even 
with  a model  constitution.  By 
what  means  would  tbe  power 
concentrated  in  foe  prime 
minister's  office  be  checked 
or  decentralised  by  a republi- 
can constitution,  or  by  foe 
removal  of  foe  royal  preroga- 
tive? With  the  Crown 
removed,  would  Britain  es- 
cape foe  Ideological  division 
between  monarchists  and 
republicans  that  bedevilled 
French  politics  for  decades? 

Pure  monarchists,  are.  if 
anything,  more  inflexible 
than  republicans,  and  they 
may  not  go  quietly.  Without 
the  royal  family  as  a focal 
point  of  society,  would  the 
British  be  able  to  avoid  an 
indecorous  scramble  for 
social  pre-eminence?  In  some 
respects,  republics  mimic  for- 
mer monarchies,  and  presi- 
dential administrations  re- 
create many  of  the  trappings 
and  offices  of  former  royal 
courts.  The  abolition  of  the 
Crown  would  taka  away  the 
privileges  of  the  Windsors 
and  their  intimates,  but  it 
could  pass  them,  on  to  others 
in  a different  guise. 

There  would  certainly  be 
surprises,  for  tbe  history  of 
public  policy  Is  largely  a his- 
tory of  unintended  conse- 
quences. Neal  Ascherson,  no 
friend  of  foe  Crown,  suggests 
that  “a  British  Republic 
which  was  no  more  than  Brit- 
ain without  the  Windsors 
could  become  a nightmare  of 
reaction”.  Most  republicans 
do  not  even  consider  such  a 


prospect,  for  those  who  are 
disposed  to  political  solu- 
tions, the  well-ordered  State 
seems  essentially  benign  and 
proficient  As  Michael  Oake- 
shott  observed  in  The  Politics 
Of  Faith  And  The  Politics  Of 
Scepticism,  republicans  as- 
sume that  the  State  can  be 
trusted  with  immense  author- 
ity “because  in  such  hands 
this  power  would  infallibly  be 
used  for  foe  ‘common  good' 

Seeing  only  the  politics  and 
the  scandals,  republicans  be- 
lieve that  foe  absurdity  of  foe 
monarchy  will  be  revealed  by 
exaggerating  the  powers  ctf 
the  Crown  and  compiling  em- 
barrassing facts  about  the 
royal  family.  Their  obsession 
with  high  politics,  which  is 
shared  by  many  monarchists, 
is  atavistic;  their  lack  of  in- 
terest to  the  Crown's  evolu- 
tion has  led  them  to  misun- 
derstand and  consequently 
misrepresent  the  institution 
they  seek  to  destroy.  They 
curse  tbe  “parasites”  in  the 
palace  without  asking  them- 
selves why  the  monarchy 
remains  as  popular  as  it  Is. 

The  most  substantive  work 
of  foe  Crown  has  had  little  to 
do  with  high  politics  for  over 
a century.  It  may  sound  odd 
to  those  addicted  to  constitu- 
tional issues,  but  as  tbe  mon- 


archy’s authority  metamor- 
phosed into  influence,  it 
forged  a new  role  as  mainstay 
and  focus  of  civil  society,  that 
commonwealth  of  voluntary 
institutions  and  worthy 
causes  outside  tbe  State.  By 
allying  itself  with  respectable 
society  and  prominent  cam- 
paigns, the  monarchy  raised 
its  prestige  and  reaffirmed  its 
importance  in  an  age  when  it 
was  retiring  from  national 
politics. 

THIS  shift  was  mo- 
mentous and  led  the 
monarchy  into  the 
most  remote  cor- 
ners of  civic  life, 
providing  not  only  a valuable 
role  and  favourable  publicity, 
but  contributing  greatly  to 
the  Crown's  adjustment  to  de- 
mocracy during  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Today,  the  dutiful  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family  spend 
more  time  on  their  patron- 
ages thaw  on  anything  else  — 
they  carried  out  about  2,000 
charitable  engagements  last 

year.  Through  social  service 
in  the  present  reign,  the 
Queen  has  been  able  to  swim 
with  the  tide  of  those  post- 
war and  post-imperial  cur- 
rents — egalitarianism  and 
internationalism  — that 
helped  to  disengage  tbe 


Crown  from  the  old  ruling 
class  to  the  minds  of  the  pub- 
lic. As  David  Cannadlne 
recently  acknowledged, 
“charitable  activity  has  be- 
come the  place  where  the 
royal  culture  of  hierarchical 
condescension,  and  the  popu- 
lar culture  of  social  aspira- 
tion, have  successfully 
merged”. 

Royal  social  work  delivers 
a higher  level  of  goods  and 
services  than  is  generally  ap- 
preciated. but  it  has  a further 
significance,  which  has  not 
much  featured  in  the  current 
debate  about  the  Crown. 
Royal  patronage,  fund-raising 
and  arm-twisting  is  worth  be- 
tween £100  million  and  £200 
million  to  foe  voluntary  sec- 
tor annually,  two  or  three 
tunes  what  the  royal  family 
receives  from  foe  State.  The 
Princess  Royal  alone  proba- 
bly raises  as  much  for  her 
many  charities  each  year  as  it 
costs  to  finance  a specifically 
monarchical  head  of  state. 

Would  or  could  a president 
carry  out  such  a Charitable 
routine  to  such  effect?  No  one 
bas  ever  suggested  it  Repub- 
licans should  recast  their 
analysis  of  the  monarchy's 
cost  for  the  abolition  of  foe 
Crown  might  prove  expensive 
for  the  taxpayer  If  the  State 


had  to  pick  up  the  bin  for 
erstwhile  charitable  services 

It  was  argued  in  foe  19th 
century  that  by  inspiring  and 
propping  up  so  many  volun- 
tary societies,  the  monarchy 
acted  as  a buffer  between  the 
State  and  society  and  pro- 
vided a counterweight  to  the 
dictatorial  tendencies  of  gov- 
ernment Queen  Elizabeth  n 
tacitly  endorsed  such  views 
In  her  Christmas  broadcast  in 
1991.  As  she  sees  It,  a healthy 
voluntary  sector,  indepen 
dent  of  government  control,  is 
essential  to  an  open,  pluralis- 
tic social  democracy.  Tbe  abo- 
lition of  foe  monarchy  could 
increase  the  power  of  the 
State  at  foe  expense  of  civic 
associations  and  grass-roots, 
participatory  democracy. 

The  monarchy  has  sur- 
vived not  by  standing  still, 
but  by  adjusting  to  changing 
circumstances  and  respond- 
ing to  specific  threats  with 
stealth  and  precision.  Today’s 
republicans  can  only  watch 
with  dismay  as  foe  royal  fam- 
ily plays  the  charity  card  to  a 
society  which  Is  becoming 


less  collectivist.  (It  should 
come  as  a relief  to  republi- 
cans, if  not  to  the  remaining 


members  of  the  Royal  Family, 
that  the  Princess  of  Wales 
recently  shed  so  much  of  tile 
charitable  work  that  has 
shorn  up  her  popularity-) 

Tbe  monarchy's  evolution 
from  political  authority  to 
civic  influence,  an  evolution 
crucial  to  its  continuing  rele- 
vance, has  thwarted  republi- 
canism for  over  a century. 
But  because  of  their  preoccu- 
pation with  foe  constitution 
and  collective  action,  republi- 
cans have  foiled  to  appreciate 
the  way  in  which  the  Crown 
has  adapted.  Indeed,  they 
have  helped  the  accommoda- 
tion along.  Hereditary  sys- 
tems breed  complacency,  and 
the  occasional  dose  of  repub- 
licanism has  been  invigorat- 
ing to  the  monarchy,  rather 
like  an  Inoculation  which 
prevents  a terminal  affliction. 

One  of  the  most  important 
effects  of  republicanism  has 
been  to  frighten  members  of 
the  royal  family  into  a reas- 
sessment of  their  role,  mak- 
ing them  more  sensitive  to 
respectable  opinion  and  res- 
ponsive to  social  issues. 
When  the  Chartist  throngs 
turned  up  on  Kenntogton 
Common  to  1848,  Prince  Al- 
bert initiated  a policy  of  civic 
duty  and  turned  his  mtrwt  to 
schools,  factories  and  dock- 
yards. When  British  social- 
ists on  “Red  Clydeside”  and 
in  South  Wales  expressed 
sympathy  for  tbe  Russian 
Revolution  in  1917-18,  George 
V stepped  up  bis  family's  hos- 
pital and  welfare  work.  The 
monarchy  is  presently  re- 
thinking its  role  just  as  it  did 
In  the  past  when  it  felt  under 
threat  If  the  Windsors  can 
put  their  own  house  in  order, 
it  seems  likely  that  the  repub- 
lican project  will  sink  again 
Into  the  political  sands,  to 
become,  as  one  Victorian  rad- 
ical bemoaned,  a matter  of 
sheer  desperation”.  But 
should  it  sink,  republicanism 
will  eventually  resurface.  If 
only  because  hereditary  mon- 
archy cannot  furnish  a popu- 
lar head  of  state  for  ever. 


George  Monbiot 


■9  All  rights  reserved.  Frank 
Prochaska‘8  most  recent  book 
Is  Royal  Bounty;  The  Making  Of 
A Welfare  Monarchy.  The  full 
version  of  this  article  appears 
In  the  current  Issue  of  the  TLS 


THIS  afternoon,  four 
remarkable  women  will 
discover  bow  British 
justice  understands  the  con- 
cept of  duty.  Depending  on  the 
court's  interpretation,  they 
will  either  walk  free  or  start 
sentences  of  anything  up  to  10 
years. 

On  January  29.  Andrea 
Needham,  Joanna  Wilson  and 
Lotte  Kronlid  walked  into  a 
hangar  at  British  Aerospace's 
weapons  factory  at  Warton  in 
Lancashire.  With  household 
hammers  they  disabled  a 
Hawk  jet  due  to  be  delivered 
to  Indonesia.  When  they  had 
finished,  they  used  the  tele- 
phone inside  the  hangar  to 
alert  security.  They  were 
charged  with  conspiracy  and 
criminal  damage.  Soon  after- 
wards, Angle  Zelter  an- 
nounced that  she  was  intend- 
ing to  do  the  same  and  was 
arrested  for  conspiring  with 
the  others. 

The  women  argue  that  their 
action  was  not  a crime  but  a 
duty.  British  Aerospace 
Hawks,  they  say.  have  been 
used  by  the  Indonesian  army 
in  the  illegally-occupied  land 
of  East  Timor  to  murder  civil- 
ians. Disabling  the  jet,  they 
claim,  was  the  use  of  reason- 
able force  to  prevent  crimes 
committed  under  the  Geno- 
cide Act 

For  the  last  two  months, 
thousands  of  people  to  Lanca- 
shire and  Merseyside  have 
been  mobilising  in  their  sup- 
port, drawing  up  petitions, 
marching  and  holding  vigils. 
Anglican  Catholic  and  Free 
Church  leaders  have  de- 
nounced the  sales  to  Indone- 
sia, and  held  services  of 
remembrance  for  the  East 
Timorese  dead.  Even  police  at 
the  demonstrations  admit  to 
being  deeply  moved.  Yet  any- 
one living  outside  the  north- 
west of  England  could  be  for- 
given for  confessing 
ignorance. . 

journalists  have  told  the 
campaigners  that  they  can  say 
nothing  until  the  trial  has 
ended  — the  - matter  is  sub- 
jndice,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  reported.  Somehow  such 
delicate  scruples  seem  inap- 
plicable to  the  reporting  of 
gruesome  rapes  or  murders, 
whose  circumstances  are  di- 
vulged in  meticulous  detail 
long  before  tbe  jury  reaches 
its  verdict.  When  ordinary 
people  have  taken  foe  law  into 
their  own  hands  to  disable  not 
machines  but  other  people  — 
burglars  or  intruders  — the 
papers  have  bellyached  so 
ffly  in  their  defence  that 
the  Home  Secretary  was  per- 
suaded to  review  the  law. 

Whatever  the  outcome  cf 
foe  trial,  there  can  be  little 


doubt  that  the  events  in  East 
Timor  do  amount  to  genocide. 
Since  1975, 200,000  people  — or 
one  third  of  foe  island’s  popu- 
lation — have  been  killed  by 
Indonesian  troops  or  in  delib- 
erately engineered  famines. 
Similarly,  there  is  compelling 
evidence  that  Hawk  aircraft 
sold  by  BAe  to  Indonesia  are 
being  deployed  there. 

Both  BAe  and  the  British 
Government  insist  that  foe 
Indonesians  have  been  using 
the  Hawks  only  for  training. 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  they 
formed  this  impression.  In 
1991.  BJ  Habibie,  foe  Indone- 
sian minister  responsible  for 
equipping  the  armed  forces, 
announced  that  the  Hawks 
“will  be  used  not  only  to  train 
pilots  but  for  ground  attack". 
Ground  attack  is  exactly  what 
witnesses  from  East  Timor 
say  the  jets  have  been  doing 
— dropping  shrapnel  bombs 
on  communities  resisting  the 
island's  occupation. 

So  why  has  the  Government 
been  promoting  the  deal?  Why 
has  the  press  been  so  reluc- 
tant to  cover  such  a compel- 
ling story?  The  sale  of  Hawks 
to  Indonesia,  we  are  told,  is  in 
the  national  interest  — it  gen- 
erates employment  British 
Aerospace  is  an  important 
employer  — if  it  relocated 
because  of  bad  publicity,  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  would 
lose  their  jobs.  This  is  the 
rationale  not  only  for  selling 
BAe  Hawks  to  Indonesia  and 
British  weapons  of  all  descrip- 
tions to  Nigeria,  but  also  for 
the  MoD's  new  £4  billion 
spending  package  — £2.8 
billion  of  which  goes  to  Brit- 
ish Aerospace. 

YET  investment  in  foe 
arms  industry  is  a pe- 
culiarly ineffective 
means  of  generating  employ- 
ment It  is  capital  intensive  — 
you  must  spend  a lot  of  money 
to  make  one  job.  The  billions 
poured  into  BAe  by  taxpayers 
and  through  Government-bro- 
kered deals  over  the  past  few 
years  have  had  little  impact; 
its  workforce  declined  by  60 
per  cent  between  1991  and 
1994. 

Tbe  argument  about  em- 
ployment is  disingenuous. 
What  we  are  seeing,  more  om- 
inously than  in  any  other  sec- 
tor of  British  life,  are  the 
responses  to  raw.  unmediated 
power.  This  is  foe  power  of 
which  President  Eisenhower 
warned  us  in  his  valedictory 
address.  This  is  the  power 
which  nearly  succeeded  in 
overturning  our  asylum  laws 
by  expelling  a Saudi  dissident 
The  Instinct  of  anybody  — 
whether  government  press  or 
ordinary  citizens  — confront- 
tog  such  might  is  to  appease 
it  The  result  of  appeasement 
as  anyone  can  see,  la  to  make 
the  powerful  more  powerful 
stiff. 

But  no  industry,  however 
monstrous,  is  invincible. 
Thousands  of  people  to  the 
north-west  of  England,  know- 
ing that  it  is  their  own  com- 
munities which  risk  losing 
work,  have  now  refused  to  be 
complicit  in  this  propitiation. 
If  they  can  do  it  so  can  we  alL 


W©  conduct  patient  research  into 


Will  you  support  us? 

Tbe  Royal  College  of  Physicians  sets  the  mndads 
and  controls  the  quality  of  medical  practice  in  hospitals 
throughout  England.  Whies  and  Northern  Ireland. 

Research  plays  a vital  parr  in  this  work.  Not  laboratory 
research  - but  research  that  evaluates  the  most  effective 
ways  of  caring  for  patients, 

□ Such  as  how  to  maximize  the  quality  of 
hie  for  chose  sick  with  cancer. 

□ Or  how  best  co  provide  sensitive  long 
term  care  for  older  people. 

□ Or  what  guidelines  should  be  laid  down 
for  the  best  management  of  asthma. 

Funding  this  never  ending  programme  is  a real  problem. 
We  rely  on  die  donations,  gifts  and  legacies  of 
gw^mmu  supporters  to  augment  our  independent 
income.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  continue  to  seek  out 
new  and  better  methods  of  eating  for  patients  in  hospital. 

Will  yoH  help  tu  fi>  improve  dir  fair  of  patients  by 
making  a contribution  to  one  of  our  research  projects? 

He  will  gladly  send  you  details. 

Write  to  the  Appeal  Director 
or  Telephone  0171  93S  1774. 

'Heap  Mvcflcmv  Appeal  Fund 
JKWM  COUEGS  Of  PHYSICIANS 
11  S Andrew*  Ptoce,  London  NWT  4£. 
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More  than  just  a bank 
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ArunaAsafAli 


Linked  to  freedom 


A KUNA  Asaf  AH, 
who  has  died  aged 
86,  was  a legend- 
ary heroine  of  In- 
dia’s freedom 
struggle.  She  was  first  a mem- 
ber of  the  Socialist  Party  and 
then  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  with  a seat  on  its 

central  committee.  Although 
she  drifted,  apart  from  the 
Communists,  she  remained  a 
committed  leftist  Even  in 
later  years  of  declining 
health,  she  remained  a 
respected  figure  an  the  Indian 
political  firmament  which 
explains  the  outpouring  of 
grief  over  her  death. 

Remarkably,  until  the  1942 
Quit  India  Movement 
launched  by  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  the  Father  of  the  In- 
dian nation.  Aruna  Asaf  Ali 
was  entirely  apolitical, 
though  she  was  married  to  a 
prominent  Congress  leader  of 
undivided  India,  who  subse- 
quently served  as  Nehru's 
ambassador  to  the  United 
States  and  as  governor  of 
Orissa  state.  The  summer  of 
1942  changed  all  that 
Britain  was  then  fighting 
the  second  world  war  with  its 
back  to  the  wan  and  needed 


India's  willing  support.  Staf- 
ford Cripps  was  sent  to  Delhi 
to  parley  with  the  India 
National  Congress.  He  tried 
to  persuade  Gandhi,  Nehru 
and  other  nationalist  leaders 
to  agree  to  Join  an  interim 
government  to  conduct  the 
war  against  Germany  and 
Japan  in  retain  for  a promise 
of  seif-rule  after  victory.  . 

Nehru  was  responsive  to 
the  British  offer  because  of 
his  burning  opposition  to  fas- 
cism, but  Gandhi,  disillu- 
sioned with  the  British  ten- 
ure to  live  up  to  an  identical 
promise  during  the  first 
world  war,  called  it  a “post- 
dated cheque  on  a crashing 
bank",  and  declared  that 
while  independent  India 
would  fight  Japan,  dependent 
India  would  fight  "both  Brit- 
ain and  Japan”.  He  then 
launched  the  famous  Quit  In- 
dia Movement  and  told  his 
countrymen  to  “Do  or  Die1’.. 

Aruna  Asaf  Ali  was  anting 
the  tens  of  thousands  o>f 
young  Indians  who  imxnedt1 
ately  responded  to  the  Mahat- 
ma’s can.  She  was;  in'  feet, 
given  the  honour  of  hoisting 
the  Congress  tricolour  In 
Bombay  at  the  meeting  fa. 


Mervyn  Cowie 

The  father 


ofTsavo 


NATIONAL  parks,  par- 
ticularly in  eastern 
Africa,  are  so  much 
part  of  the  general 
scene  it  is  easy  to  assume 
they  have  an  ancient  history. 
Big  and  famous  names  like 
Serengeti,  Manyara,  Tsavo. 
Amboseli  and  Nakuru.  fre- 
quently seen  on  television 
nature  programmes,  and  reg- 
ularly visited  by  tourists,  can 
add  to  that  belief. 

But  when  the  second  world 
war  ended  there  were  no 
national  parks  in  eastern  Af- 
rica We  owe  their  existence 
to  the  work  of  Mervyn  Cowie, 
who  has  died  aged  87.  He  was 
the  founder  and  first  director, 
in  1946,  of  the  Royal  National 
Parks  of  Kenya,  established 
because  the  colonial  govern- 
ment had  become  aware  of  a 
need  for  better  management 
of  its  reserves  and 
sanctuaries. 

The  first  of  Kenya's  parks. 
Tsavo,  followed  a couple  of 
years  later.  Tanganyika  and 
Uganda,  the  two  other  mem- 
bers of  Britain’s  East  African 
threesome,  then  followed 
with  the  Serengeti  National 
Park,  created  in  1961,  and  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  National 
Park,  Initiated  a year  later. 

Cowie  was  bom  in  Kenya 
and  educated  in  Brighton  and 
at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 
He  was  23  when  he  became  an 
honorary  game  warden  in 
Kenya  while  serving  on  the 
Nairobi  district  council.  He 
became  increasingly  involved 
with  the  military  and  served 
in  the  second  world  war  in 
Abyssinia,  the  Middle  East 
and  Madagascar,  retiring  as  a 
lieutenant-colonel. 

South  Africa  had  formed  its 
first  park  (the  Kruger)  In 
1927.  with  the  Belgian  Congo 
(now  Zaire)  creating  the  Parc 
National  Albert  in  1929. 
Cowie  set  about  rectifying  the 
situation  in  East  Africa, 
knowing  that  Kenya's  extra- 
ordinary wildlife  deserved 
more  appropriate  care  and 
conservation  than  it  had  pre- 
viously received. 

Initially,  be  turned  his  at- 
tention towards  the  Tsavo 
area,  a region  made  famous 
by  The  Man-Eaters  of  Tsavo, 
published  in  the  earliest 
years  of  the  century.  The 
richness  of  Tsavo's  wild  life 
had  also  been  noted  in  the 
late  1890s,  when  Britain,  in  a 
surge  of  imperialistic  expan- 


sion, was  building  the  rail- 
way line  from  Mombasa  to 
Lake  Victoria.  With  a railway 
and  a road  — constructed  al- 
most In  parallel  — running 
through  the  Tsavo  area,  tro- 
phies could  be  bagged  without 
leaving  either  highway  en 
route  to  Nairobi  and  further 
slaughter  regions. 

Perhaps  it  was  all  the  kill- 
ing during  the  war  that 
caused  a change  of  heart  or 
the  realisation  that  so  much 
game  had  gone,  but  the  post- 
war mood  was  increasingly  of 
preservation  rather  than 
destruction.  Cowie 's  first 
achievement  was  die  tremen- 
dous Tsavo  National  Park 
(8.000  square  miles,  and  big- 
ger than  Wales),  established 
in  1948.  Others  followed,  such 
as  Nakuru,  the  flamingo 
haven  on  the  way  to  the 
White  Highlands,  where  so 
many  British  settlers  had 
changed  the  land. 

However,  many  believe  that 
the  tiny  Nairobi  National 
Park  (44  square  miles),  with 
its  fence  a mere  five  miles 
from  Nairobi’s  city  centre,  is 
quite  the  most  remarkable. 
To  leave  modem  Nairobi  — 
with  its  population  of  more 
than  a million  — and  to  see 
wild  Africa  some  15  minutes 
later  is  a total  astonishment 
And  it  was  all  due  toifhe 
considerable  prescience  of 
Mervyn  Cowie.  Over  the 
park's  entrance  he  had  in- 
scribed George  VTs  dictum; 
“The  wildlife  of  the  world'  is 
not  ours  to  dispose  of  as  we 
please.  We  have  it  in  trust 
and  must  account  for  It  to 
those  who  come  after".  This, 
in  its  essence,  was  Cowie’e 
guiding  principle. 


IN  ITS  purest  sense,  a 
national  park  contains 
neither  permanent  nor 
migrant  human  residents. 
So  the  creation  of  any  such 
park  needed  tact,  diplomacy, 
vigour,  and  conviction  that 
its  establishment  was  tor  the 
general  good.  It  also  needed 
foresight  Cowie  knew,  in  ad- 
vance of  many  others,  that  he 
was  the  right  man.  in  the  right 
place  to  do  what  had  to  .be 
done. 

For  10  years.  Cowie  was  a 
nominated  member  of  the 
Legislative  Council  and.  (hir- 
ing the  Mau  Mau  insurgency, 
was  the  Director  of  Man- 
power from  1953-56.  After- 


Jackdaw 


% 


Misguided  tour 


BEIRUT  is  being  reborn  as 
an  exclusive  travel  destina- 
tion. thanks  to  a slick  Leba- 
nese government  advertising 
initiative  aimed  at  world- 
weary  tourists.  So  what  if  the 
buildings  in  Beirut  are  so 
bombed  out  that  they  col- 
lapse on  refugee  families? 
And  that  little  war  with  Is- 
rael earlier  this  year? The 
action  took  place  primarily  , 
in  the  boondocks,  and  they 
didn't  hit  any  hotels,  scaredy- 
pants!  - - - 

Can  you  blame  the  Leba- 
nese for  trying?  After  15  years 
of  civil  war.  what  was  the 
Switzerland  of  the  M iddle 
East  supposed  to  do  — wait 


for  every  last  terrorist  to 
leave  town?  No  way.  They  ig- 
nored the  bad  guys  and 
started  the  tourism  offensive. 
Initial  results . . . the  promo- 
tion has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  travel  editors  and  writ- 
ers around  the  globe.  The 
boom  is  so  contagious  that 
even  the  Tehran-backed  Hez- 
bollah has  learned  to  balance 
terrorism  with  tourism. , . • 
Consider  the  signs  at  the  Hez- 
bollah Bekaa  Valley  strong- 
hold, which  greet  visitors  in  ; 
distinctly  different  manners. 
The  signs  in  Arabic  hold  the 
anti-Western,  party  line 
"Death  to  the  American 
Satans,  death  to  Israel”,  while 
the  slightly  more  inviting 
English-language  signs  say 
"Hezbollah  welcomes  you  by 
his  pioneer  values". . . 

[Later]  Vm  concerned, 
imagining  the  darkden  we  are 
surely  headed  to,  punctuated 


rooms,  and  grisly  war  stories. 
I suppose  I am  slightly  dis- 
appointed when  we  pull  up  at 
a pink  neon  sign  in  front  of  a 
giant  fibre-glass  ice-cream 
cone.  We’ve  met  up  with  some 
of  Nasser’s  cronies  at  the 


August  1942  where  Gandhi 
dated  the  British  to  pack  up 
and  go. 

A documentary  film  made 
at  that  time  shows  Aruna  to 
be  a woman  of  striking 
beauty  and  energy.  While 
100,000  Indians,  including 
such  prominent  Congress 
socialists  as  Jaya  Prakash 
ferayan,  were  arrested  and 
Imprisoned,  Aruna 1 success- 
fully went  underground  and 
escaped  arrest  despite  the 
best  efforts  at  the  police. 

In  1946,  when  the  endgame 
Of  the  British  Raj  had  already 
begun.  Gandhi  personally 
asked  ter  to  come  out  into  the 
open  because  ‘‘your  mission 
Ms  been  fulfilled”.  The  Ma- 
hatma’s rather  affectionate, 
hand-written  note,  duly 
framed,  was  always  displayed 
in  Arena's  living  room. 

At  the  time  of  independence 
Arena  was  a member  of  the 
Congress  Socialist  Party, 
which  until  then  had  been 
part  of  the  Congress  frame- 
work. In.  1948.  however,  the 
socialists,  including  Arena, 
formed  a socialist  party  of 
their  own.  It  went  through 
various  vicissitudes,  the  first 
of  which  was  the  exit  from  it 


of  Aruna  ami  her  associates, 
of  whom  the  closest  was  a 
remarkable  and  able  journal- 
ist, Edatata  Narayanan. 

In  search  of  what  to  do 
next.  Arena  travelled  to  Lon- 
don where  she  met  R Palme 
Dntt  She  and  Narayanan 
wait  with  Dutt  to  Moscow 
and.  after  some  soul  search- 
ing, both  joined  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  India  (CPI)  just 
before  Stalin’s  death,  fa  1956, 
however,  shortly  after  Khru- 
shchev’ s denunciation  of 
Stalin,  Arena  and  Narayanan 
left  the  CPL 

However,  their  power  and 
influence  grew  because,  by 
1958,  they  had  started  a dally 
newspaper,  Patriot,  and  a 
weekly,  Link.  Nehru  blessed 
the  venture.  Krishna  Menon, 
then  still  defence  minister, 
supported  it  financially. 
Money  also  came  from  a left- 
ist doctor,  A VBaliga.  and  a 
Congress  stalwart  Biju  Pat- 
naik.  Even  before  her  hus- 
band's death  in  the  mid- 
fifties,  Aruna  had  been,  drawn 
to  Narayanan  personally  as 
well  politically.  Thereafter, 
they  practically  lived 
together,  though  there  was  no 
formal  marriage. 


Kenneth  Bainbridg® 

Nuclear  test 

of  ethics 


Arana  Asaf  All ...  Inspired  by  the  Mahatma  photo:  skovtt 


Thanks  to  the  massive  gen- 
erosity of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  socialist  bloc,  the 
Link  publishing  house  flour- 
ished. After  Narayanan's  sud- 
den death,  however,  others  in 
the  organisation  eased  Aruna 
out  As  she  used  to  say  rue- 
fully. their  greed  got  the  bet- 
ter of  their  creed. 

Her  loss  of  clout  made  no 
difference  to  her  esteem.  De- 
spite some  disillusionment 
with  Indira  Gandhi  during 


the  Emergency.  Aruna 
remained  dose  to  die  prime 
minister  and  subsequently  to 
Rajiv  Gandhi.  She  was 
awarded  Padrna  Vibhushan, 
the  second  highest  Indian 
honour,  and  the  Nehru.  | 
Award  for  International 
Understanding. 


Inder  Mattwtra 


Aruna  Asaf  Ali.  politician,  bom 
July  16, 1908;  died  July  29. 1996 


Kim  Besly 

Waging 
war  on 
missiles 


Mervyn  Cowie  opens  the  Nairobi  National  Park  visitors’  hook  for  Princess  Elizabeth  fa  1952 


wards,  he  was  relieved  to  get 
back  to'parks  and  their  prob- 
lems — one  being  tim  increas- 
ing number  of  visitors,  fa 
1960,  with  Kaiya  preparing 
for  seifgovernment,  visitors 
totalled'  12,000.  Today’s  figure 
Is  some  80  times  greater. 

Tourism  and  urban  devel- 
opment have  created  new 
problems  for  park  adminis- 
tration. Nairobi  National 
Park,  for  example,  used  to 
have  open  country  at  the  Athi 
River  end  Into  which  the  ani- 
mals could  migrate.  Today, 
that  corridor  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly beset  with  develop- 
ment, tourism  and  population 
growth.  Bat  bad  Cowie  not 
fought  for  the  park's  creation, 
this  little  piece  of  wilderness 
would  never  have  survived. 

Mervyn  Cowie  once  wrote: 
“To  me  the  most  intriguing 
aspect  of  the  Tsavo  Park  is 
that  it  provides  a glimpse  into 
a part  of  Africa  as  it  might 
have  been  in  the  19th  century; 
a feeling  of  being  in  the  same 
Wild  conditions  which 


greeted  the  earlier  explorers; 
an  atmosphere  of  the  un- 
known..." For  today’s  visi- 
tors, many  things  have 
Changed,  but  at  least  the 
Tsavo  Park  exists. 

Once  Kenya's  parks  were 
firmly  established,  Mervyn 
Cowie  became  an  elder  states- 
man of  the  conservation 
movement  serving  as  trustee, 
vice-president  chairman,  and 
director  of  numerous  national 
and  international  conserva- 
tion organisations.  He  also  be- 
came financial  director  of  the 


Flying  Doctor  Service  in  East 
Africa.  He  was  made  CBE  in 


1960,  and  was  awarded  the 
Gold  Medal  of  the  San  Diego 
Zoological  Society  in  1972,  as 
well  as  the  Order  of  the 
Golden  Ark  (from  Holland)  in 
1975.  He  retired  .to  Suffolk  in 
1979.  In  Who’s  Who  he  gave 
his  recreation  as  “wild  life 
conservation".  There  was  no 
other. 

He  married  twice  and  was 
father  to  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.  His  second  wife,  a 


polio  victim  (who  survives 
him),  was  confined  to  a wheel- 
chair, and  Cowie  devoted 
himself  wholeheartedly  to  her 
care.  His  qualities  were,  per- 
haps. of  an  earlier  age:  "a 
gent",  “one  of  the  did  school", 
and  “as  straight  and  honest 
as  they  come".  He  was  also 
“cool". 

He  drove  a huge,  resplen- 
dent Buick  with  two  rhino 
horns  on  its  nose.  Once,  on 
entering  a reserve,  he  saw  a 
sign:  "Speed  Traps  Ahead". 
Assuming  — at  full  speed  — 
he  would  learn  more  later,  he 
then  hit  the  brand-new  speed 
bumps  most  emphatically, 
and  his  car  allegedly  "por- 
poised" to  a halt.  “Very 
effective  traps,"  he  muttered 
to  the  warden  on  emerging 
from  all  the  dust.  Yes.  cool  — 
and  always  utterly  correct. 


Anthony  Smith 


Mervyn  Hugh  Cawlo,  wildlife 
conservationist,  bom  April  13, 
1909;  died  July  19,  1996 


Throughout  the  isbos, 

Elm  Besly,  who  has  died 
aged  69,  was  a cam- 
paigner against  the  cruise 
missile  base  at  Greenham 
Common  fa  Berkshire.  She  or- 
ganised the  Tfcnile  route  for 
her  local  group  as  they  walked, 
from  Emsworth  to  Newbury  to 
publicise  opposition  to  the 
missiles’  arrival  It  formed 
part  of  the  “star  marnfaw 
during  which  protesters  con- 
verged at  Greenham  to  block- 
ade the  base.  She  also  woiked 
with  Cruise  watch,  the  net- 
work of  men  and  woman  that 
tracked,  impeded  and  publi- 
cised the  movement  of  the 
missiles. 

Kim  watched  for  vehicles 
while  munching  breakfasts  at 
the  nearby  Membury  service 
station,  delivered  women  at 
dead  of  night  on  Salisbury 
plain,  took  night  watch  at 
Greenham  — so  other  women 
could  sleep  safe  from  vigilan- 
tes — and  collected  protesters 
after  their  release  from  New- 
bury police  station.  She 
handled  crises  with  calm  good 
humour  and  a cigarette. 

Educated  fa  Bognor,  she 
was  a wartime  radio  techni- 
cian, and  in  1948  married 
Charles  Besly,  a teacher  and 
later  headmaster.  They  were 
early  members  of  the  Ex-ser- 
vices Campaign  for  Nuclear 
Disarmament  and  she  was 
briefly  vice-chairman. 

fa  the  1980s,  she  recorded 
hundreds  of  case  histories  of 
Greenham  women  whom  she 
believed  had  been  affected  by 
electro-magnetic  radiation, 
published  articles,  and 
addressed  audiences  at  home 
and  abroad  on  the  subject  In 
America  she  shared  a plat- 
form and  became  friends  with 
Rosalie  BerteU,  mathemati- 
cian author  of  No  Immediate 
Danger,  and  made  many  Rus- 
sian friends  as  well  She  was 
also  a member  of  Growing  Old 
Disgracefully. 

At  her  cremation  her  coffin 
was  covered  by  a patchwork 
quilt  made  by  people  of  Boise, 
Idaho,  as  a tribute  to  Green- 
ham women.  She  leaves  her 
husband  Charles,  three  daugh- 
ters and  two  sons. 


Lynottn  EdwoB 


Kim  Besly.  activist,  bom  Novem- 
ber IB.  1906;  died  July  14, 1996 


Ken  bainbridge 
the  American  physt 
cist  who  has  died 
aged  91.  gained  his 
greatest  and  most  controver- 
sial ftme  as  director  of  the 
Trinity  Test  of  the  worlds 
first  plutonium  bomb,  which 
in  July  1945  vapourised  a 
giant  saucer  of  foe  New  Mex- 
ico desert 

Had  things  gone  wrong  « 
would  have  been  Bainbridge  s 
task  to  enter  the  test  site 
alone,  climb  the  tower  and 
render- the  test  device  safe. 
Nothing  went  wrong.  As  the 

scientists  rose  from  the  obser- 
vation trenches,  awed  by  the 
enormity  of  what  had  been 
achieved  yet  exchanging  ex- 
cited congratulations,  Ken 
Bainbridge  turned  to  John 
Cockcroft  (then  a group  leader 
of  the  British  team  under  Sir 
William  Penney)  and.  warned: 
"When  the  world  learns  of 
this,  we  will  all  be  damned  as 
sons  of  bitches!" 

Bainbridge  realised  very 
early  that  scientists  would  be 
expected  to  carry  full  respon- 
sibility for  controlling  the 
weapon  they  had  created.  He 
also  realised  that  his  moment 


of  triumph  was  also  the 
moment  which  unleashed 
huge  future  problems  of 
weapon  proliferation  and  con- 
trol (He  could  not  know  that 
in  the  bachelor  quarters  at 
Los  Alamos,  while  others 
joined  the  congratulatory  cele- 
bration, Klaus  Fuchs  was  al- 
ready writing  his  60-page  tech- 
nical description  of  the  test 
device  to  pass  to  his  Soviet 
contacts.) 

Like  other  physicists.  Bain- 
bridge  believed  there  would  be 
benefits  from  the  peaceful  use 
of  nuclear  power.  But.  like 
Cockcroft,  he  used  his  expert- 
ise fa  the  1960s  to  warn  of  the 
dangers  of  fallout  a problem 
he  bad  faced  at  Los  Alamos. 
Within  days  of  the  1957  Wind- 
scale  reactor  fire,  with  its 
Iodine-rich  radioactive  plume, 
he  met  Cockcroft  in  Washing- 
ton to  examine  the  problems 
of  reactor  control  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  accurate  fallout 
measurement. 

By  this  time,  Bainbridge 
and  Cockcroft  had  bean 
friends  for  more  than  25  years. 
They  had  met  at  a star-stud- 
ded meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  (AAAS)  held 
during  the  World  Fair  In  Chi- 
cago in  1933.  Many  of  the  great 
physicists  were  there,  includ- 
ing Bohr,  Ernest  Lawrence, 
Fermi  and  Walton.  At  the 
meeting,  the  young  Bain- 
bridge described  a form  of 
mass  spectrometer  which 
would  overcome  the  limita- 
tions of  an  earlier  proposals 
and  devices. 

Lawrence  and  Cockcroft 
praised  the  originality,  techni- 
cal precision  and  clarity  of  the 
ideas  put  forward  by  Bain- 
bridge, who  was  quickly 


awarded  a Guggenhfem  Ftel- 
Cavendish,  Bain* 

hri&sfs  gifts  to  ftmdatneatal 

theory,  analysis,  organisation^ 
electronic  engmeenn^.  and 
practical  bench  work  bloomed 
simultaneously. 
bridge’s  home-made  Geiger 
SX  which,  fal  WLWJ 

firmed  Cockcroft  and  Waltons 

historic  demonstration  that 
radioactivity  can  be  created 
artificially  in  carbon  by  botn- 
harding  it  with  protons. 

Bainbridge's  Interest  m iso- 
topes and  the  new  mass  speo- 
trometer  grew  rapidly,  fall- 
back at  Harvard  as  assistant 
professor  of  physws,  te  pro- 
duced the  world  s first  double- 
focus  big  mass  spectrometer, 
establishing  the  technical 
principle  which  underlies 
modem  Instruments  that  can 
Tyree  separate  atomic  nuclei 
which  differ  fa  mass  by  less 
than  one  part  fa  50,000. 

At  Harvard,  in  parallel  with 
scientists  fa  Britain,  Bain- 
bridge became  interested  fa 
radar  development.  His 
friendship  with  Cockcroft  and 
other  British  scientists  (in- 
cluding Watson- Watt)  pro- 
vided an  informal  channel  for 
high-level  technical  communi- 
cation and,  in  the  first  years  of 
the  second  world  war,  a 
manna  of  stimulating  Ameri- 
can Interest  in  a technology 
whose  importance  the  US  mil- 
itary underestimated. 

Inevitably,  Bainbridge  was 
a key  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can group  to  wham  Birming- 
ham University’s  amazing 
cavity  magnetron  was  secretly 
demonstrated  by  the  Tizard 
Mission  in  August  1940.  Rec- 
ognising the  crucial  impor- 
tance of  the  British  develop- 
ment, Bainbridge  was 
prominent  among  those  who 
persuaded  the  US  Navy  (and 
eventually,  on  a wider  front, 
the  US  government)  to  back 
the  foil  development  of  short 
wave  radar  systems. 

In  1943,  Bainbridge  had 
been  recruited  into  the  Man- 
hattan Project  by  Oppenhel- 
mer,  working  on  isotope  sepa- 
ration and  on  theoretical 
physics  before  being  made  di- 
rector of  the  Trinity  Test 
After  the  war.  he  returned  to 
Harvard  as  chairman  of  the 
department  of  physics  and,  in 
1961,  as  Leverett  professor  of 
physics  until  his  retirement  in 
1974.  He  was  a brilliant  orga- 
niser, an  observant  and  gifted 
painter,  a leading  consultant 
in  direct  current  linear  mo- 


tors, and  one  of  the  great  ap- 
plied physicists  of  our  time. 


Anthony  Tucker 


Kenneth  Tompkins  Bainbridge, 
physicist,  bom  July  27, 1904;  died 
July  14. 1996 


Birthdays 


Prof  Ingrid  Allen,  neuro- 
pathologist, 64;  Paul  Anita, 
composer  and  singer,  55;  Dr 
Stephen  Blackmore,  bota- 
nist, 44;  Peter  Bogdanovich, 
film  director.  57;  Peter  Bot- 
tomley,  MP,  former  Conser- 
vative minister,  52;  Kate 
Bash,  singer.  38;  Teresa 
Cahill,  opera  singer,  52; 
Frances  de  la  Tour,  actress, 
52;  Harriet  Harman,  MP, 
Labour  social  security 
spokesperson,  48;  Lord  KH- 
lanin.  honorary  life  presi- 
dent. International  Olympic 
Committee.  82;  Wyn 
Knowles,  former  editor,  BBC 
Woman’s  Hour,  73;  Diana 
Lamplngh.  campaigner,  60; 
Lord  McCarthy,  Industrial 
relations  arbiter.  71;  Prof  Sir 
Laurence  Martin,  historian, 
68;  Philip  Mawer,  secretary- 
general.  General  Synod  of  the 
Church  of  England,  49;  Terry 
O’NelU,  photographer,  58: 
PoUyanna  Pickering,  wild- 
life artist,  54;  Peter  Plouviez, 
former  general  secretary. 
Equity,  65;  Arnold  Schwarz- 
enegger, actor,  49;  Sir  Clive 


Sinclair,  inventor,  56;  Daley 
Thompson,  athlete,  38; 
Fields  Wicker-Miurin,  strat- 
egy and  finance  director,  Lon- 
don  Stock  Exchange,  38.  Rex 
Williams,  snooker  player,  63. 
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In  Memoriam 
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Juicy  Bar  bar,  not  exactly  foe 

secret  hideout  I was  expect- 
ing. As  we  munch  oar  fruit 
salads.  Nasser  assures  me 
thatfoe  Juicy  Barber  is  a 
stronghold  of  Hezbollah  sup- 
port The  owner  nods  in 
agreement  as  be  adds  some 
strawberry  frozen  yogurt  to 
one  of  foe  guys’  kiwi  cups. 
Vernon  Silver  exchanges  his 
flak  jacket  for  swimming 
trunks  tn  Spy  magazine. 


Giant  sloths 


PHILIP  LARKIN  once  asked 
famously  “Why  should  I let 
the  toad  Work  / Squat  on  my 
life?”  | have  never  yet  lived  in 
a village  where  a particular 
local  family  does  not  concur, 
and  customarily  over  several 
generations. . .The  years 
pas,  the  generations  came 
and  go  and  nothing  whatever 
isdone. . . Natural  workers 
occasionally  intermarry 
with  these  strict  non- work- 
ers. and  are  permitted  to  rush 
about  on  the  condition  that 
they  do  not  bring  their  busy- 
ness home,  or  carp  about 
sloth. 

"Good  morning.”  I say — 
although  it  is  usually  after- 


noon — when  Z pass  by  foe 
amiable  shapes  in  gardens 
where  nothing  too  exhaust- 
ing is  done.  Sweet  smiles  and 
a kind  wave  of  a hand.  Once, 
with  genuine  concern,  "Have 
you  walked  all  foe  way?” 
Their  dog  flops  over  at  the 
very  thought  of  it . . 

Ronald  Blythe  in  the  Church 
Times. 


Taste  in  Lycra 


THE  next  mom  tog  we  came 

down  by  going  to  see  The 
Phantom,  which  is  this  en- 
dearingly terrible  movie 
about  a crime-fighting  hero 
who  wears  a skintight  purple 
outfit  with  a black  mask  and 
rides  a white  stallion  through 
the  jungle.  Can  l ask  some- 
thing?  Why  do  all  comic-book 
style  heroes  wear  leotards? 
When  did  Lycra  become  a 
symbol  of  moral  authority? 
I'm  not  complaining.  Billy 
Bane,  foe  hunk  who  plays  foe 
Phantom,  looks  very  cute, 
like  a grape  Chippendale. 
Billy  has  a widow’s  peak,  and 
wears  a lot  of  eyeliner. . . 

But  foe  Phantom  seems  to 
live  in  a cave  in  the  rain  for- 
est — is  a clinging  bodysuit 


really  practical?  My  gay 
cousin  Andrew  says  that 
superheroes  are  just  proof 
men  secretly  yearn  to  be  fig- 
ure skaters  or  showgirls  in 
faeFolies  Berger e;  he  says 
that  even  macho  studs  have 
cape  envy.  When  he's  not 
fighting  crime,  the  Phantom 
wears  a nice  tweed  suit  and  a 
trench  coat  and  he  calls  him- 
self Kit  Walker,  which 
sounds  like  an  early  Ginger 
Rogers  character,  Andrew 
says  that  the  only  honest  su- 
perhero would  be  called  the 
Decorator,  or  Taste  Man.  and 
that  he  would  fling  a cash  - 
mere  sweater  over  his 
shoulders.  burst  into  people's 
homes,  and  announce:  “I 
have  come  to  save  you  — 
from  that  hideous  reproduc- 
tion arnioire!” 

Libby  Gelner-Waxman  of 
Premiere  homing  in  on  the 
questions  mere  mortal  movie- 
goers dare  not  ask. 


You  will,  dear 


THERE'S  a sort  of  mini  Oscar 
Wilde  revival  going  on.  with 
Liam  Neeson  tipped  to  por- 
tray Oscar  in  an  upcoming 
movie  . . and  a gay  magazine 


colling  itself  On  The  Wilde 
Side. . . But  there's  not  enough 
of  a revival  —certainly  not  as 
much  as  there’s  been  for  disco 
music  and  gardening.  This  is 
so  wrong!  it  should  be  written 
into  law  that  everyone  be 
Oscarlike  every  minute  of  the 
day.  They  should  eat  sleep, 
walk  and  talk  Oscar.  They 
should  emit  constant  charm 
and  brighten  parties  as  Oscar 
did.  or  just  stay  home  and 
watch  Wheel  of  Fortune  in 
pyjamas  with  feet .. 

Not  long  ago,  1 had  the  plea- 
sure of  discussing  Oscar’s 
work  and  sex  acts  with  a 


Spooky . . . W W News 


rather  horrified  yet  interested 
group  of  blue-haired  ladies  at  a 
Random  House  breakfast . . 
The  sodomy  stuff  made  them 
gag,  but  they  did  like  my  ideas 
about  how  Dorian  Gray  was 
amazingly  prescient  about  the 
plastic- surgery  craze.  I mean, 
the  book  is  basically  saying 
that  you  can  preserve  your 
youthful  looks  all  you  want, 
but  the  eternal  canvas  in  the 
attic  is  still  keeping  track  of 
the  disintegration  of  your 
being.  The  ladies  adored  this, 
but  tt  also  scared  them  to  death 

because  most  of  them  had  had 
facelifts. 

Michael  Musto  wants  to  be 
awarded  an  Oscar  In  Inter- 
view magazine. 


Hello,  there 


MILLIONS  of  Americans 
were  stunned  when  famed 
Washington  Post  journalist 
Bob  Woodward  revealed  that 

First  Lady  Hillary  Clinton 
held  a seance-like  session  at 
the  White  House — in  wh  ich 
she  had  a conversation  with 
the  late  Eleanor.  Roosevelt. 
The  seatet  “guided  medita- 
don"  session,  iif  which  Mrs 
Clinton  was  asked  to  imagine 


assacSE? 
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Mrs  Clinton:  Hello 
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Bass  bid 
may  put 
2,000 
on  dole 

Usa  Buckingham 


Nearly  2.000  jobs 
could  be  lost  if  Bass 
succeeds  in  acquiring 
Allied  Domecq's  50  per  cent 
stake  in  brewing  group 
Carlsberg-Tetley.  analysts 
estimated  yesterday. 

Bass,  whose  interests  in- 
clude Holiday  inn  hotels. 
Coral  betting  shops  and  the 
top-selling  lager.  Carling 
Black  Label,  confirmed  yes- 
terday that  it  is  in  talks  to 
buy  Allied's  share  of  Carls- 
berg-Tetley. 

It  is  understood  that  Bass 
will  pay  about  £200  million 
for  a half  share  in  the  brew- 
ery business,  which  will 
give  it  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  British  beer  market. 

But  Bass  will  want  to 
drive  costs  out  of  the  Carls- 
berg-Tetley venture  and  an- 
alysts predict  the  loss  of 
between  1,000  and  2,000 
jobs  from  the  combined 
brewing  workforce  of  some 
8,000  people. 

The  company  is  expected 
to  shut  some  of  the  14  brew- 
eries which  will  be  collec- 


Notebook 


Do  as  we  say, 
not  as  we  do 


Ale  sale . . . Peter  Sunderland,  general  manager  of  Samuel  Allsopp,  part  of  Carlsberg-Tetley,  at  the  centre  of  merger  speculation  PHarosvvptt  stewart  gcxostsn 

tlvely  owned  and  will  also  that  Bass  is  considering  Castlemaine  XXXX  to  large  slice  of  the  brewing  day  suggesting  that  the 

weigh  up  whether  to  con-  selling  Stones  to  Whitbread  avoid  a referral  to  the  Mo-  market,  Bass  will  come  trade  off  might  be  for  the 

tin ue  brewing  some  brands,  and  may  stop  production  of  nopolies  Commission.  under  monopolies  scrutiny  company  to  agree  to  sell 

Industry  sources  suggest  brands  such  as  Skol  and  With  such  a potentially  and  analysts  were  yes  ter-  more  thaw  1.000  pubs. 


Utilities  under  renewed  fire 


Edited  by 

"f™HERE  will  no  doubt  be 
I some  gritted  teeth  in  gov- 
I eminent  circles  over  the 
conclusions  of  yesterday's  all- 
party  Treasury  Committee 
report  on  monetary  union. 

In  a statement  which  pre- 
sumably stands  as  its  own 
opt-out  the  committee  says 
clearly  that  it  is  not  taking, 
and  never  had  any  intention 
of  taking,  a view  on  whether 
or  not  Britain  should  sign  up 
for  the  single  currency. 

But  that  is  precisely  what  it 
expects  the  Government  to 
do,  and  quickly.  An  attitude 
of  “wait  and  see''  would,  the 
committee  concludes,  have 
serious  drawbacks. 

Of  course  It  would  be  a good 
thing  to  end  the  uncertainty 
which  has  surrounded  Brit- 
ish intentions  since  the  Gov- 
ernment secured  the  right  to 
opt  out  of  the  single  currency. 

It  is  true  that  domestic  div- , 
isions  on  the  subject  of  mone- 
tary union  make  clarity  of  in- 
tention politically  tricky.  But  I 


Secondly,  brisker  trade  has 
reduced  the  pressure  on 
stores  to  offer  credit  deals.  A 
line  in  the  Bank  of  England 
data  showed  that  net  lending 
from  retailers  actually  fell  by 
£13  million  in  June  — the  big- 
gest repayment  this  year. 

But  most  important  of  all, 
the  slippage  in  demand  for 
loans  simply  suggests  that 
households  are  funding  their 
expenditure  out  of  current  in- 
come. Last  November's  tax 
cuts  are  making  themselves 
felt  and  mortgages  are  still 
coming  down  — with  the  Na- 
tionwide latest  to  trim 
monthly  payments.  Consum- 
ers no  longer  need  the  credit. 
And  with  memories  of  how 
the  1980s  boom  went  horribly 
bust  still  strong,  big  borrow- 
ing looks  less  attractive. 

Yesterday's  numbers  will 
be  well  received  at  the  Trea- 
sury, which  is  still  fearfUl  the 
that  ballooning  debt  problems 
I of  Nigel  Lawson's  tenure 
could  return. 

If  the  picture  of  buoyant  do- 
mestic demand  without  too 
much  debt  lasts  through  the 
summer  — particularly  the 
bell  weather  August  car  sales 
‘ — even  the  mandarins  will  be 
able  to  breathe  more  easily. 


Auditing  auditors 
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HREE  facts  are  clear  in 
the  Ferranti  fiasco.  The 
company  was  brought 


ing  monetary  union  are  not  ^?.Ferr“?  240 


Companies  ‘to  return 
a further  £1.3  billion’ 


Simon  Beavis 
Industrial  Editor 


the  shareholders  of  the  priva- 
tised companies  are  continu- 


risk  a higher  tax  charge  be- 
cause their  ability  to  offset 
advance  corporation  tax 
(ACT)  is  becoming  exhausted. 

Hie  brokers  say  the  water 
companies  will  offer  share- 
holders a windfall  even 
though  their  scope  to  do  so  is 
limited  because  of  big  capital  i 


fUFES  GREAT% 
I UNDER  THE  THflEflT] 
l OF  LABOUR'  J 


Byatt  attacks  reduced 
investment  in  water 


entirely  home  grown. 

Ground  rules  for  qualifica- 
tion for  monetary  union  were 
laid  down  at  Maastricht.  But 
there  are  still  a raft  of  unan- 
swered questions  — who  will 
join,  at  what  exchange  rates, 


lion.  And  the  auditors  were 
yesterday  cleared  of  profes- 
sional misconduct. 

At  first  sight  it  is  difficult  to 
square  those  facts.  But  fraud 
is  perennially  difficult,  not 
only  to  detect  but  also  for  reg- 


mg  to  prosper  at  the  expense  I expenditure  commitments  to 


Chris  Barrie 

Business  Correspondent 


between  “ins”  and  “outs”, 
element  of  the  regulator’s  as-  will  members  be  able  to  sus- 


Tties  are  preparing  a between  the  utilities  and  the  The  note  concludes  that  the 

new  bonanza  for  Labour  Party,  which  has  been  companies  will  continue  to 
their  shareholders  involved  in  a series  of  dashes  offer  shareholders  benefits 
with  a series  of  with  privatised  companies,  because  tax  problems  are  off- 
share  buy-backs  and  special  accusing  them  of  trying  to  set  by  the  chance  to  grow 
dividends  which  will  take  the  undermine  the  party’s  plans  earnings  per  share.  It  says: 


HE  privatised  utili- 
ties are  preparing  a 
new  bonanza  for 
their  shareholders 


of  customers  and  staff. 


It  will  also  heighten  tension  I terns. 


cleanup  water  and  repair  sys- 


rniT.nnnn.ii.nt  sessmput  of  what  constitutes  . . 

B^ne”  Con"B*pomtwrt  a reasonable  profit  gence  criteria  after  success-  A®  a^1l^r£fe®310? 

Telling  companies  that  sav-  fully  applying  for  EMU  . ,°reSi - .?*_  ,P° 10 tmg  out* 

WATER  companies  ings  on  investment  should  be  membership?  Such  a list  as  comi®ny  directors  are  res- 
were  embroiled  in  passed  to  consumers  ahead  of  the  committee  report  itself  ponsiD  . l°r  nmnmg  tneir 
fresh  controversy  last  the  next  price  review  at  the  shows,  is  scarcely  exhaustive.  rompames  properly  andmak- 
night  when  the  industry  end  of  the  decade,  Mr  Byatt  It  may  be  right  to  argue  . fuA11?  1jr1*ir  ac?ou?.ts, ^ 
watchdog  unleashed  a tough  suggested  companies  forego  that,  by  not  being  in  the  front  ,ou, 

wamine  about  rnademiAtP  In.  nart  rf  thoir  ripht  to.  inn-pnce  rank  tha  maivh  to  a cinola  reaSOUHDie  Steps  to  Spot  and 


between  “ins"  and  “outs”,  au4it°rs  m relation  to 

will  members  be  able  to  sus-  PeredniaUy 

misunderstood. 


tain  the  economic  conver- 
gence criteria  after  success- 


The  note  concludes  that  the 
companies  will  continue  to 


dividends  which  will  take  the  undermine  the  pi 
total  handed  back  to  investors  for  a windfall  tax. 


to  more  than  £7  billion  and 
leave  Labour  with  dimmish- 


La hour's  energy  spokes- 


eamings  per  share.  It  says: 
‘‘Many  managements  will 
therefore  still  be  willing  to 


man,  John  Battle,  said  the  return  value  in  spite  of  ACT 


ing  room  to  levy  a windfall  I forecast  underlined  the  com-  problems.' 
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thwarted  in  their  bids  to  take- 


WATER  companies  ings  on  investment  should  be 
were  embroiled  in  passed  to  consumers  ahead  of 
fresh  controversy  last  the  next  price  review  at  the 
night  when  the  industry  end  of  the  decade,  Mr  Byatt 


Telling  companies  that  sav-  fully  applying  for  EMU 
ings  on  investment  should  be  membership?  Such  a list,  as 


warning  about  inadequate  in-  part  of  their  right  to  increase  rank  of  the  march  to  a single  steP^to  1 

vestment  in  the  nation's  bills  next  April,  in  line  with  currency,  Britain  would  risk  suostannai  frauds 

water  supplies  and  standards  their  underspending  on  Infra-  losing  influence  over  key  de-  tnat  15  Primarily  w 
of  customer  service  and  told  structure.  - cisions  about  the  future  shape  trey.Pe  P®,d  for  813  ? 


of  customer  service  and  told 
companies  they  may  have  to 
cut  bills  to  compensate. 


cisions  about  the  future  shape 


but  that  is  not  primarily  what 
they  are  paid  for  and  they 


An  official  said  he  was  con-  of  Europe.  But  the  balance  of  opt  be  expected  to  go 


oeraed  that  standards  of  ser- 


x.  parties'  short-term  perspec-  But  one  change  Identified  over  regional  companies  and  In  a letter  to  water  industry  vice  might  be  slipping. 

These  are  the  findings  of  fives.  "The  more  we  learn  by  SBC  Warburg  in  the  con-  left  with  huge  capacity  to  managing  directors,  Ian  Mr  Byatt  further  rap] 


the  City’s  leading  team  of  util- 
ity analysts  at  SBC  Warburg, 
which  predicts  in  a new  docu- 
ment that  water  and  electric- 
ity companies  will  give  back 
£1.3  billion  to  shareholders  by 
next  March. 


about  the  activities  of  the  util-  tinuing  picture  of  largesse  is  boost  returns  to  shareholders 
ities,  the  more  they  make  the  that  benefits  will  no  longer  be  — are  also  seen  as  likely  do- 


risk  and  reward  is,  at  this  dis- 
tance, not  easy  to  assess. 
Euroscepticism  may  be  a 


case  for  a windfall  tax,"  he 
said. 

In  a note  sent  to  clients  yes- 
terday, the  Warburg  team 
says:  “Despite  some  inves- 


generaUy  on  offer  but  will  in- 
stead be  limited  to  specific 
companies. 


nors.  as  is  Northern  Ireland 
Electricity. 

The  sensitive  forecast 


It  predicts  that  two  regional  emerged  yesterday  as  specu- 


The  companies  have  al-  tors’  apparent  impression 
ready  given  back  £54  billion  that  the  halcyon  days  are 
to  investors  through  buy-  gone,  we  expect  a minimum 
backs  and  special  dividends,  of  £1.26  billion  in  1996/97  as 
including  more  than  the  utilities  continue  to  gear 
£3.5  billion  in  the  year  to  tile  up  preelection.’’ 
end  of  last  March.  SBC  Warburg  says  that 

The  forecast  of  a new  and  many  companies  will  offer 


power  groups  which  remain 
independent  — East  Midlands 
Electricity  and  Yorkshire 
Electricity  — are  the  most 
likely  to  unveil  new  band- 


la  tion  continued  to  swirl 
around  the  City  that  East 


Midlands  was  in  the  sights  of  of  Water  Services  (Ofwat) 
a US  predator.  now  beginning  to  analyse 

The  shares  shot  up  again  data  on  investment  levels  sub- 


managing  directors,  Ian  Mr  Byatt  further  rapped  the  Euroscepticism  may  be  a 

Byatt.  director  general  of  industry's  knuckles  over  its  sterile  option.  A decent  pru- 

water  services,  highlights  the  refusal  to  detail  dividend  pay-  dence  is  not 

way  investment  has  fallen  be-  ments  made  by  the  monopoly 

low  the  levels  claimed  by  the  water  companies  to  their  ' 

companies  as  necessary  when  parent  groups.  Inane  AK 

he  was  setting  their  price  Now  Ofwat  is  to  ask  finance 

caps  two  years  ago.  directors  whether  there  are  _ * . .. 

With  officials  at  the  Office  technical  or  accounting  /V  J sight  y ester- 

of  Water  Services  (Ofwat)  reasons  preventing  greater  AA  . ^ ugurestar- 


Less  loans  OK 


the  utilities  continue  to  gear  outs,  while  in  the  water  sec-  yesterday,  closing  38p  higher  mitted  by  the  industry  last 


now  beginning  to  analyse  transparency  before  Mr  Byatt 
data  on  investment  levels  sub-  considers  regulatory  action. 


£3.5  billion  in  the  year  to  the  up  preelection.”  tor  Thames  and  Yorkshire 

end  of  last  March.  SBC  Warburg  says  that  Water  are  leading  contenders. 

The  forecast  of  a new  and  many  companies  will  offer  The  power  generators 
generous  wave  of  sweeteners  their  shareholders  new  incen-  PowerGen  and  National 
is  likely  to  fuel -criticism  that  fives,  even  though  they  may  Power  — both  recently 


r Thames  and  Yorkshire  at608p. 

'ater  are  leading  contenders.  The  company  refused  any 

The  power  generators  comment  on  the  prospect  of  a 
owerGen  and  National  bid.  describing  it  as  “market 
ower  — both  recently  and  media  speculation". 


month,  Mr  Byatt  said  spend- 
ing was  “significantly  differ- 
ent from  what  was  allowed 
for  in  price  limits". 

Investment  is  a crucial 


chnical  or  accounting  VV  J -“f^t  7®8Jfr‘ 

asons  preventing  greater  \0gm i tr- 
ansparency before  Mr  Byatt  8 

insiders  regulatory  action. 

Ofwat  expressed  concern  borrowed  a net  £636  mil- 


* wuvc&u  u i T m - 

last  year  when  investment  ™ June,  down  from 
spending  fell  from  £2.9  billion  on  the  previous 

to  £2.5  bllLion.  compared  with  59?^?  .an~  8 massive 


a peak  of  £3.4  billion  in  1991/ 
2. 


£1  billion  in  April 


out  of  their  way  to  uncover 
sess  irregularities  - unless  they 

nav'hpa  are  specifically  paid  to  do  so. 

TM-n_  ®ut  unMmited  liability, 
with  its  threat  of  personal 
bankruptcy  for  partners, 

makes  audit  firms  reluctant 

__  to  risk  going  to  court  to  de- 

•IV  fend  themselves. 

Nevertheless  there  is  aome- 
it  yester-  thing  unsatisfactory  about 
jures  tar-  this  affair,  and  it  comes  down 
tge  of  a to  the  same  issue  which 
Consum-  arises  throughout  the  British 
£636  mil-  regulatory  system, 
sro  from  That  is  a culture  of  under- 
previous  expectation  which  affects  the 
massive  pace  of  investigations  as  well 
as  standards  of  behaviour, 


Given  last  month’s  sharp  which  tend  to  be  judged  by 
pick  up  in  retail  sales,  the  fellow  professionals. 


Less  credit  for  consumer  boom  Auditors  cleared 

_ t~ tct~— ; I cuss  monetary  policy,  market  I be  surprised  to  see  the  up-  | against  £2.3  billion  in  May.  /" \\/ OK  ntl  ^ CS  fo  f I 

Menard  Ttiomas (watchers  said  the  figures  | ward  trend  in  consumer  | The  Bank  of  England  V/Vul  I wl  I CAI  1 LI  vJl  I CAI I 

Economics  correspondent 


modest  number  surprised  the 
City — which  has  pencilled  in 
a figure  of  £800  million.  But 
the  scribblers  should  not  be 
worried.  There  are  at  least 
three  reasons  why  yester- 


The  auditors'  disciplinary 
scheme  which  reported  yes- 
terday is  passably  indepen- 
dent of  the  accountancy 
bodies.  But  its  judgements  are 
still  based  essentially  on  what 


day’s  figures  do  not  presage  other  auditors  think  reason- 


cuss  monetary  policy,  market  be  surprised  to  see  the  up- 
watchers  said  the  figures  ward  trend  in  consumer 
reduced  sharply  the  chances  credit  slow  down  or  even  flat- 
of  a further  interest-rate  cut  ten  off  in  the  months  ahead." 

Given  the  strong  pick-up  in  The  Bank  said  there  had 


of  a further  interest-rate  cut  ten  off  in  the  months  ahead.” 

, EMAND  from  consum-  Given  the  strong  pick-up  in  The  Bank  said  there  had 
ers  for  credit  slipped  retail  activity  last  month,  been  a particularly  big  fell  in 
back  last  month,  con-  City  analysts  said  the  softer  net  lending  by  high  street 
Lng  City  expectations  lending  data  suggested  shop-  banks,  from  £522  million  in 


founding  City  expectations  lending  data  suggested  shop-  banks,  from  £522  n 
that  the  mini-boom  on  Brit-  pers  were  funding  spending  May  to  £255  million  the 
ain’s  high  streets  would  fuel  a out  of  current  income,  following  month.  Lending  on 
pick-up  in  personal  borrowing,  boosted  by  tax  cuts  and  lower  credit  cards  fell  to  £183  mil- 
The  Bank  of  England  said  mortgage  payments,  rather  lion,  against  a revised 
yesterday  that  net  consumer  than  running  up  credit  card  £190  million  in  May. 
credit  was  £636  million  to  bills  or  overdrafts.  But  mortgage  den 


credit  was  £636  million  to  bills  or  overdrafts. 

June,  down  from  £691  million  Jonathan  Loynes,  UE  econ- 
the  previous  month  and  well  omist  at  HSBC  James  Cape  I. 


But  mortgage  demand  held 
steady,  with  the  number  of 


against  £2.3  billion  in  May. 

The  Bank  of  England 
revised  its  estimate  of  growth 
In  broad  money,  M4,  for  the 
year  to  June,  from  10  per  cent 
to  10.1  per  cent. 

With  broad  money  remain- 
ing well  outside  the  Trea- 
sury’s monitoring  range  of  3 
to  9 per  cent,  economists  said 
this  was  likely  to  be  cited  by 
Mr  George  at  this  morning's  | 
meeting  as  another  reason  for  , 
leaving  rates  on  hold.  I 

Warwick  Ligbtfoot,  econo- 


an  end  to  the  boom-let 
First  brisker  trade  in  June 
was  led  by  small-ticket  items, 


able  behaviour  should  be. 
That  cannot  raise  standards  if 
the  general  level  erf  auditor 


which  people  are  unlikely  to  J scepticism  is  too  low. 


Roger  Centre 


In  his  report,  Mr  Chance  P11*  ®n  - four-packs 


■ said:  "I  have  proceeded  on 

the  basis  that  neither  the 
UDITORS  who  failed  existence  of  the  fraud  nor 
to  spot  the  fraud  the  settlement  of  the  civil 
which  brought  down  action  provide  evidence  for 
ronics  group  Ferranti  an  adverse  finding.’*  He 
been  cleared  of  any  said  yesterday  he  had  also 
onduct.  taken  into  account  that 

ter  a three-year  in-  EPMG  settled  for  much  less 


for  Euro  '96  matches;  shorts 
and  dresses  for  the  heat 


What  is  needed  is  tougher 
investigations  judging  people 
by  tougher  standards. 


electronics  group  Ferranti 
have  been  cleared  of  any 
misconduct. 

After  a three-year  in- 


quiry, costing  £500,000,  in-  than  Ferranti  had  claimed. 


below  the  £800  million  pen- 
cilled in  by  City  economists. 
With  the  Chancellor,  Ken- 


James  CapeL  1 loans  secured  on  dwellings  I mist  at  the  Royal  Bank  of  ( veetigating  lawyer  Michael 


said:  “These  figures  could  unchanged  at  5.600  between 


neth  Clarke,  meeting  the  Gov-  nance  increased  spending 
eraor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  with  higher  income  as  tax 
Eddie  George,  today  to  dis-  cuts  feed  through.  I wouldn't 


provide  the  first  signs  that  May  and  June  — and  24  per  background  of  broad  money 
consumers  are  starting  to  fi-  cent  up  on  June  last  year,  growth,  it  would  be  hard  for 
nance  increased  spending  Overall,  net  lending  to  indi-  the  Chancellor  to  hit  his  infla- 
with  higher  income  as  tax  viduals  was  a seasonally  ad-  tion  target  with  any  further 
cuts  feed  through- I wouldn't  justed  £2  billion  in  June,  monetary  easing." 


Scotland,  said:  “Against  this 
background  of  broad  money 
growth,  it  would  be  hard  for 
the  Chancellor  to  hat  his  infla- 


Chance  has  concluded 
there  is  no  case  to  answer 
by  the  firm  Peat  Marwick, 
which  now  trades  as 
KPMG,  and  its  individual 
auditors. 


The  investigation 
stemmed  from  Ferranti's 
purchase  of  KPMG’s  audit 
client  International  Signal 
(ISC)  in  1987.  Two  years 
later  Ferranti’s  board  dis- 
covered that  they  could  not 


MPs  back  BA’s 
American  deal 


In  a report  published  1 rely  on  ISC’s  accounts. 


British  car  prices  among  EC’s  lowest 


Julie  Wolf  In  Brussels 


cheapest  in  Britain.  So  was  kets,  such  as  Belgium.  The  that  these  networks  enable 
the  Honda  Civic.  The  UK  highest  prices  then  were  the  industry  to  maintain 
recorded  the  highest  prices  found  in  Spain,  followed  by  price  differentials. 


i RITAEN,  once  one  of  the  j for  just  three  models. 


today  by  the  auditors*  Joint  which  were  based  ou  fraud- 
Disciplinary  Scheme  he  ulent  contracts.  In  1991 
says  they  were  “among  James  Guerin,  who  had 
those  comprehensively  de-  founded  ISC,  pit 
ceived  by  a fraud  which  in  the  US 
was  designed  and  executed  imprisoned, 
with  extraordinary  care  The  ellegatlo 
and  skill”.  Mr  Guerin  and 

He  arrived  at  this  concln-  cerned  money 


MHE 

■ bet 

■ waa 


HE  proposed  alliance 
between  British  Air- 
ways and  American  Air- 


Commission  officials  said 
Brussels  will  send  a formal 


for  just  three  models.  the  UK.  Commission  officials  said 

Dm  ore  expensive  pi  Germany  and  France  were  Although  prices  fell  Brussels  will  send  a formal 

in  the  EU  to  purchase  a the  most  expensive  places  to  following  the  pound’s  exit  warning  to  Volkswagen  In 
car,  has  become  one  of  the  buy  a car,  with  the  two  from,  the  .exchange  rate  meeh-  September  that  It  broke  EU 
cheapest.  countries  accounting  for  the  anism.  a commission  survey  rules  by  restricting  car  sales 

According  to  figures  highest  prices  in  39  cases.  in  May  1993  still  found  more  to  foreigners.  They  added  that 
released  yesterday  by  the  This  picture,  which  reflects  high-priced  cars  in  the  UK  they  have  received  com- 

European  Commission,  prices  on  May  I,  marks  a big  than  in  yesterday's  report.  plaints  from  consumers  about 
prices  were  lower  in  the  UK  change  from  the  early  1990s,  In  the  1993  report  out  of  72  restrictions  Imposed  by  car 
than  in  any  other  EU  member  when  the  commission  first  models  surveyed,  the  UK  distributors  in  Denmark  and 


which  now  trades  as  (ISC)  in  1987.  Two  years  „ to  his  airline  business.  Virgin 

KPMG.  and  its  individual  later  Ferranti’s  board  dis-  Atlantic.  One  of  the  commit- 

auditors.  covered  that  they  could  not  1 rr;  viaP°f*  Editor  tee’s  main  recommendations 

In  a report  published  rely  on  ISC’s  accounts,  is  the  setting  up  of  an  inde- 

today  by  the  auditors*  Joint  which  were  based  ou  fraud-  iBBHE  proposed  alliance  pendent  tribunal  which 
Disciplinary  Scheme  he  ulent  contracts.  In  1991  ■ between  British  Air-  would  act  to  protect  the  con- 

says  they  were  “among  James  Guerin,  who  had  ■ ways  and  American  Air-  sumer  from  unfair 
those  comprehensively  de-  founded  ISC.  pleaded  guilty  lines,  which  would  give  them  competition, 
ceived  by  a fraud  which  in  the  US  and  was  dominance  of  the  North  At-  It  would  have  the  power  to 
was  designed  and  executed  imprisoned.  lantic  between  the  UK  and  the  block  unilaterally  any  feres 

with  extraordinary  care  The  allegations  against  United  States,  will  today  introduced  by  the  BA/Ameri- 
and  skill”.  Mr  Guerin  and  others  con-  receive  the  backing  of  the  in-  can  alliance. 

He  arrived  at  this  concln-  cerned  money  laundering  fluential  cross-party  Com-  The  plan  was  put  forward 
sion  despite  KPMG  paying  involving  the  creation  of  mons  transport  select  to  the  committee  by  Sir 
Ferranti  £40  million  in  “front  companies”  and  fle-  committee.  George  Young,  Transport  Sec- 

1991  in  out  of  court  settle-  titious  contracts  which  After  considering  evidence  retary,  who  strongly  supports 


founded  ISC,  pleaded  guilty  lines,  which  would  give  them 
in  the  US  and  was  dominance  of  the  North  At- 


im  prisoned. 

The  allegations  against 
Mr  Guerin  and  others  con- 


lantic  between  the  UK  and  the 
United  States,  will  today 
receive  the  backing  of  the  in- 


He  arrived  at  this  concln-  cerned  money  laundering  fluential  cross-party  Com- 
sion  despite  KPMG  paying  involving  the  creation  of  mons  transport  select 
Ferranti  £40  million  In  “front  companies’*  and  fle-  rammittoo 


ment  of  a negligence  action. 


Inquiries 


prices  on  May  l,  marks  a big  than  in  yesterday's  report  plaints  from  consumers  about 
change  from  the  early  1990s,  In  the  1993  report  out  of  72  restrictions  imposed  by  car 


state  for  16  out  of  78  car  mod- 
els surveyed.  Only  Portugal, 
on  22  models,  had  more  of  the 
cheapest  price  tags. 

In  its  six-monthly  compari- 
son of  pre-tax  car  prices,  the 
commission  said  up-market 


began  comparing  car  prices. 
At  that  time,  consumers  could 
often  make  substantial  sav- 
ings by  crossing  the  Channel 
to  buy  a car. 


recorded  the  lowest  prices  in 
seven  cases  and  the  highest  in 
nine  cases. 

The  commission’s  price 


Finland,  although  these  did 
not  necessarily  involve  Volks- 
wagen. 

The  Society  of  Motor  Manu- 


Past  and  pending  decisions 

1995  Barlow  Clowes  — three 
accountants  expelled  and  one 


were  used  to  inflate  ISC’s 
profits. 

Mr  Chance's  investiga- 
tion focussed  on  two  ficti- 
tious missile  contracts, 
worth  S438  million 
(£290  million),  with  the 
UAE  and  Pakistan  which 
Involved  front  companies 


from  all  the  main  airlines  and  the  alliance  and  is  pressing 
the  Government,  the  commit-  the  Trade  and  Industry  Secre- 


suspended  for  a year,  five  "ad- 1 supposedly  representing 


tee  has  concluded  that  the 
deal  would  be  good  for  the  In- 
dustry and  the  consumer.  The 
decision  will  disappoint  Rich- 
ard Branson,  who  is  bitterly 
contesting  the  move  because  | 
of  the  threat  he  says  it  poses  i 


tary,  Ian  Lang  not  to  refer  the 
issue  to  the  Monopolies  and 
Mergers  Commission. 

The  Government  is  ex- 
pected to  make  a statement 
supporting  the  deal  next 


surveys  are  part  of  its  effort  fecturers  and  Traders  wel- 


A report  prepared  for  the  to  police  the  exemption  from  coined  the  report  A spokes- 


commission  in  1992  showed 


models  made  by  BMW,  Mer-  that  in  1969  a Ford  Sierra  cost 
cedes,  Volvo.  Audi,  Peugeot,  4i  per  cent  more  in  the  UK 
Citroen  and  Toyota  were  than  in  the  cheapest  EC  mar- 


EU  competition  laws  that  al- 
lows car  makers  to  operate 
exclusive  distribution  sys- 
tems. Consumer  groups  claim 


man  said  that  upmarket  cars 
were  particularly  cheap  in 
Britain,  where  company  car 
demand  is  high. 


monished",  two  "reprimanded" 
amd  two  "censured".  Total 
costs  to  be  paid  of  almost 
£500,000. 

lavMigwvn  still  penatng  infa  BCCI.  , 
MatvreU,  Aura  Haktuwa.  Pony  Pack,  fll-  I 
lantic  Computers.  Barmgs 


South  African  and  Chilean  tourist  bates bank  i s 

arms  suppliers.  — , — — - 

The  KPMG  auditors  had  “S18 ««  jgEiB 
not  in  vestigafed  these  front  Belgium  45.B5  Greece  359.5 
companies,  but  Mr  Chance  Canada  2.0875  Hong  Kong  1 
concluded:  “They  had  ap-  Cyprus  0.0022  India  55 .36 

preached  their  audit  tasks  £0J?mark  a*®  irstand  0.332 
conscientiously,**  Finland  &S3  Israel  4.B3 


Germany  2.2325 
Greece  359.50 
Hong  Kong  11.73 

India  55.36 
Ireland  0.B32S 
Israel  4.93 


HAly  2.329 
Malta  0.5390 
Netherlands  2.51 


Singapore  2.15 
South  Africa  6.737 
Spain  100.00 


Denmark  EL68 
Finland  &S3 


New  Zealand  2.1775  Sweden  10.07 
Norway  9 67  Switzerland  iZttS 

Portugal  231.25  Turkey  124,452 

Saudi  Araola  6.80  USA  1.52 


Supplied  bp  Natv/esl  Bm*  twtciuding  to See  rupee  and  Israeli  shekel). 


More  than  just  a bank 
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Sport  in  brief  

Liverpool  secure 
Berger  for£3.25ffl 


£3^5  million,  writes g^edical  ex^mination 
tomorrow  nwroi^  to  . club's  p ro* season  ^ 


yesterd^oanirieted yesterday 
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Benson  stands  down 

KENT'S  Mark  Benson  has  resigned  as  caP^in  f 
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Mass  appeal . . . Mushtaq,  who  finished  with  five  wickets  for  57  off  38  overs,  leads  the  Pakistan  chorus  for  another  dismissal  at  Lord’s  yesterday  photograph:  tom  aeeoNS 

England  v Pakistan:  First  Test,  final  day 

• • 

England  collapse  in  a heap 


being  hurt  inpre«eason  training.  at 

pointed  captain  for  the  rest  c£  the  seasonbuthe will  teourtforat 
least  amonth  with  a broken  finger.  The  West  Indies  all-rounder 
Cari  Hooper  is  likely  to  stand  in. 


Fittipaldi  serious  but  stable 

THE  veteran  DodyCar  driver  Enuason  JSj113 

but  stable  condition  after  a crash  during  the  Maribaro  Boom 
Michigan  on  Sunday.  Hie^year^ld  Brazilian,  wlwcraimeamro 
a wall  on  the  second  lap  of  the  race,  has  a fractured  vertebra  jmd  a 

nartiallv  collapsed  left  lun&  The  crash  could  erKi  the  carver  of 

I ago  and  is  one  crfordy  three  drivers  to  win  champions  hips  mtx3tn 

photograph:  tom  j&ikins  ( FomutoOrteandlndyCar. 


MikeSelveyat 
Lord’s  sees 
Wasim  Akram’s 
fired-up  team 
rush  to  victory 


THE  Pakistan  team 
have  long  been  fu- 
elled by  passion 
rather  than  pragma- 
tism, capable  of 
touching  stratospheric 
heights  and  plumbing  the 
lowest  depths  within  the 
same  afternoon.  They  rely  on 
the  force.  But  even  by  their 
standards,  the  tidal  wave  of 
adrenalin  cricket  that  carried 
them  to  victory  in  the  first 
Test  here  yesterday  afternoon 
was  something  special. 

The  match  turned  around 
during  the  course  of  one  fren- 
zied hour’s  play  after  lunch 
which  saw  David  Lloyd’s  Brit- 
ish Bulldog  — the  one  that  for 
the  previous  tour  hours  and 
more,  while  Mike  Atherton 
and  Alec  Stewart  were  put- 
ting together  a second-wicket 
partnership  of  154,  had 
growled  at  the  intruders  — 
suddenly  lose  its  teeth  and 
roll  over  like  a pet  poodle. 

The  Mound  Stand  clock 
showed  three  minutes  before 
two  o’clock  and  the  score- 
board  beneath  it  168  for  one 
when  the  mayhem  began  with 
Atherton’s  dismissal  Sixty- 
one  minutes  later  Graham 
Thorpe  was  wandering  back 


to  the  pavilion  and  the  board 
read  186  for  eight  Seven 
wickets  had  fallen  for  18  runs 
in  75  balls.  As  collapses  go, 
this  was  in  the  same  class  as 
Norman  Wisdom's  deckchair. 

With  die  heart  and  soul 
knocked  out  of  the  England 
order.  Pakistan  then  took  the 
foot  off  the  gas,  allowing  the 
last  two  wickets  to  add  57.  and 
it  was  not  until  the  final  over 
before  a delayed  tea  interval 
that  victory  was  achieved.  No 
matter,  though*  the  damage 
had  been  done  earlier  and.  al- 
though there  were  reports  of 
thunder-showers  drifting'  in, 
Pakistan's  decision  to  bat  on 
for  more  than  an  hour  in  bad 
light  on  Saturday  evening 
had  bought  them  time. 

Once  the  breach  had  been 
made  the  game  was  always 
under  control,  and  27  overs 
remained  when  Ian  Salisbury 
hooked  at  a bouncer  from  the 
Pakistan  captain  Wasim  Ak- 
ram  and  was  caught  behind 
after  a spirited  40. 

The  win,  by  164  runs,  was 
only  Pakistan’s  eighth 
against  England,  but  signifi- 
cantly their  third  on  this 
ground.  On  the  second  occa- 
sion, four  years  ago,  it  had 
been  Wasim  and  Waqar  Youn- 
is's  last-ditch  stand  which 
had  plucked  victory  from 
England  when  It  had  been 
there  for  the  taking. 

Waqar  was  there  again  yes- 
terday, surging  irresistibly  in 
from  the  pavilion  end  and 
adding  three  wickets,  includ- 
ing that  of  tbe  hapless 
Graeme  Hick,  to  that  of  Nick 


Knight  on  the  previous  after- 
noon. Four  for  85  yesterday 
gave  him  match  figures  of 
eight  for  154  — wonderful 
stuff  on  a slow  pitch  — - and 
the  Man  of  the  Match  award. 

But  this  was  a partnership. 


Scoreboard 


PAKISTAN 

HMMd|» 

Aamlr  SohaU  tbw  b Brown  __ — ...  2 

Saeed  Anwar  c Russall  b Hfck - T4 

IJaz  Ahmad  b Cone  — 1 

Inaunam-ul-Haq  o Mullally 1M 

Sattm  Malik  run  out  — ■ . T 

8hadab  Katrtr  Ibw  b Cork IT 

“Wasim  Akratn  Ibw  b Ealtam 10 

tRasnid  latif  c Hick  b Salisbury «S 

Mushtaq  Ahmad  c Russell  b Mullally  11 

Ww^ar  Younta  c Brown  b Mullally 4 

Atam/r-floftroan  not  out 10 

Extras  (bS.  Ib5,  nbQ) 11 

Tbtfll  (108.2  ovorsl S40 

Fan  of  anrlMlsi  7.  «.  142. 153,  209.  257, 
287.  260.290. 

Bowling:  Cork  28-8-100-2:  Brown 
17-2-78-1;  Mullally  24-8-44-3:  Salisbury 
12.2-1-42-1:  Ealltam  21-4-42-1;  Hick 
8-0-28-1. 


N V Knighl  Ibw  b Waqar  Younw Si 

"M  A Atherton  Ibw  b Wasim  Abram  . IS 
A J Srewan  ibw  b Musluaa  Ahmad  - as 

G 9 Thorpo  b Ata-ur-Rahrnen 77 

G A Hick  b Waqar  Younis 4 

U A Eoinatn  c Rashid  L ant 
b Aia-ur-Raisnan  — 11 


tR  C Russell  rat  out 
0 G Cork  e Saeed  Anwar 

b At»*ir-R6hman  3 

I D K Salisbury  Ibw  b Waqar  Younts  S 

A D Mullally  & Waqar  Younis  ..  O 

S J E Brown  b Ata^ir-Rehman  1 

Extras  (69.  Ib13.  wl.  nb4) — *7 

Tout  (102.4  errors) Z8S 

Pan  Of  wtokaUi  27.  107.  107.  116.  180. 
260  264.  269.  26ft 

Bnwtngr  Wasim  Atom  22-4-49-1;  Waqar 
Younis  24-6-69-4:  Muohiaq  Anmed 
38-6-82-1;  AU-ur-Rabnun  15  4-3-50-4 
Aarair  Sohail  Vl-a-0 


County  Championship:  Hampshire  v Surrey 

Surrey  on  the  fringe  of  top 


David  Foot 
at  Southampton 


A FIFTH-WICKET  stand 
of  195  by  Nadeem 
Shahid  and  Adam 
Hollioabe,  who  both  make 
centuries,  steered  Surrey  to  a 
spectacular  five-wicket  win 
and  joint  top  of  the  table.  Set  a 
target  of  330  in  54  overs,  they 
reached  it  with  five  balls  left 
Shahid,  in  only  his  fourth 
championship  match  of  the 
season,  was  bowled  just  be- 
fore the  end  but  by  then  he 
had  compensated  for  the  run- 
out of  Butcher,  a mishap  that 
came  when  the  opener  had 
passed  his  half-century  and 
was  batting  with  ominous 
purpose  and  ability.  Shahid 


called  biro  for  a single, 
changed  his  mind,  and 
Stephenson  had  time  to  sprint 
in  from  mid-on  and  knock 
over  the  stumps. 

Hampshire  badly  needed 
additional  bowling  strength 
and  maybe  different  options 
from  those  players  available. 
It  was  an  untimely  prelude  to  . 
today’s  NatWest  quarter-fin- 
als. though  Connor  will  be  fit 
to  return. 

After  10  overs  had  been  lost 
to  overnight  rain.  Hampshire  ! 
moved  to  301  for  four  in  their  : 
second  innings.  Smith  (70) 
and  Terry  (ST)  suggested  that 
the  pitch  was  as  bland  as  ever 
and  that  a declaration  had  to 

be  considered  without  gen- 
erosity. Smith  passed  20.000 
first-class  runs  as  he  reached 


50  and  also  cleared  an  adja- 
cent road  with  a huge  sis. 

Surrey  timed  their  chase 
with  buoyant  momentum, 
HoUioake  orchestrating  the 
aggression.  He  might  hare 
been  caught  at  the  wicket 
when  SI.  but  went  on  to  send 
one  sLx  over  the  pavilion  and 
sting  James’s  fingertips  with 
another. 

Tbe  naming  between  the 
wickets  was  nimble,  as  was 
that  of  file  keeper  Aymes. 
who  on  one  occasion  hurtled 
AUanta-style  to  the  boundary. 
As  for  the  hapless  Brown,  he 
was  out  first  ball  to  a superb 
one-handed  catch  by  Terry, 
Yet  that  disappointment  was 
superseded  by  the  collective 
jubilation  in  the  winners' 
dressing  room. 


Leicestershire  v Sussex 

Brimson’s  best  puts  Sussex  in  a flat  spin 


Neville  Foulger 

ACAREER-best  bowling 
performance  by  Matthew 
Brimson  propelled  Leicester- 
shire to  joint  top  of  the  cham- 
pionship when  they  gained 
their  fourth  consecutive  vic- 
tory with  a 58-run  win  over 
Sussex  at  Grace  Road. 

The  25-year-old  left-arm 
spinner  returned  figures  of 
five  for  12,  with  the  wickets 
coming  in  a 7.3-over  spell  at  a 
cost  of  seven  runs,  as  Sussex 
lost  their  last  six  wickets  for 

27  runs  in  13.3  overs  to  he  dis- 
missed for  154. 

It  was  only  tbe  second  time  , 
that  Brimson.  playing  be- 


cause the  left-arm  tost  bowler 
Alan  Mullally  was  on  Test 
duty  with  England,  had  taken 
five  wickets  in  an  innings. 
The  first  was  against  Kent 
this  season  when  he  finished 
with  five  for  97. 

“It’s  a dream  come  true  to 
produce  a match-winning  per- 
formance like  this,”  said 
Brimson,  who  joined  the 
Leicestershire  staff  from  Kent 
in  1992  but  has  not  been  a reg- 
ular in  tbe  side.  ‘Tm  elated 
and  If  hasn't  really  sunk  in 
yet  Now  I just  hope  I can  help 
US  win  a few  more  games  and 
the  championship." 

Susses,  set  a target  of  213 
for  victory,  had  looked  com- 
fortable at  127  for  four,  but 


collapsed  after  Brimson  was 
introduced  into  the  Leicester- 
shire attack. 

Jamie  Hall,  having  hit  52 
aDd  shared  a fifth- wicket 
I stand  of  70  with  BiU-Athey. 
i carved  a long  hop  to  point  and 
then  the  former  Yorkshire 
Test  player  gave  a return 
catch  to  Leicestershire's  act- 
ing captain  Phil  Simmons, 
deputising  tor  James  Whi- 
taker. who  was  off  the  field 
with  a tom  calf  muscle. 

Then  Brimson  cleaned  up 
the  tail,  trapping  Vasbert 
Drakes  Ibw  with  the  arm  ball 
and  removing  the  last  three 
batsmen,  all  with  bat-pad  j 
catches  which  went  to  silly  j 
point  I 


for  at  the  other  end  toe  little 
teaser  Mushtaq  Ahmed  had 
been  plugging  away.  His  was 
a tribute  to  persistence,  for 
from  the  moment  in  the  first 
innings  when  he  had  Alec 
Stewart  leg  before  wicket  be- 


Sitod  Amur  c Russell  b Mullally  ™ 88 

Shaoab  Kablr  c Russell  0 Cor * J* 

Itsz  Aluned  Ibw  b Cork 78 

Mushtaq  Ahmed  c Thorpe  b Brown. . . S 
inzunnmt-Htq  c Berkun  o Cork  _ TO 

Saltan  Malik  rat  out  — *7 

1¥w*m  Atom  not  out  S4 

Ertras  CH.  ibW.  nt>» is 

Total  (torsqac,  113.2  overs) WS 

ra0ot  wrtnkttn:  138;  13 8.  181.  ?7ft  30ft 
DM  not  kU;  Aamlr  SohaU.  tfllwhld  Ladl. 
Waqar  Younis.  Ala-ur-Rehman. 

Bowling:  Cork  24-4-88-3;  Brown 
18-2-60-1;  Salisbury  20-4-0-0;  Mullally 
30.2-8-70-1:  Hick  7-2-16-0;  EaUism 
18-4-39-0. 


I NV  Kril8«  «>w  b Waqar  Younis 1 

| ‘M  A Atherton  c auto 

b Mushtaq  Ahmed 84 

1 A J Stewart  c sub  b Mushtaq  Ahmed  am 
Q P Thorpe  Ibw  b Mushtaq  Ahmed  - S 

G A Hick  h Waqar  Younla 4 

M A Eabiam  b Mushtaq  Ahmed 9 

TRC  Russell  c Rashid  Uta 

b Waqar  Youma — ..  1 

D G Cork  b W mar  Younis  .... — 3 
l D K Salisbury  c Rashid  LAIN 

b Wasim  Atom  40 

AO  Mullally  c sub  b Mushtaq  Ahmed  B 

S J E Brown  not  out lo 

Extras  (b6.  Ib7.  nb4J IT 

Total  (87.1  overs)  — *4* 

Fad  of  wtcSate  14,  10ft  171.  17ft  181. 
182.  186,  186.  20ft 

Oman*  wasim  Atom  21.1-6-46-1:  Wa- 
qar Younis  25-3-86-4;  Musftfsq  Ahmed 
38-15-67-8;  Ata-w-flehman  11-2-33-0; 
Salim  Malik  l-O-l-O;  Shadab  Kabir 
l-O-S-ft 

Umpires*  P Willey  and  3 A Bucknor 

PMUstsa  best  KtoMtaad  by  184  runs. 


Scoreboard 


BrftoinJe  Assurance 
County  Championship 

(Final  day) 


Lain*  also  Lowestershiro  |22ptSI  beat 
Sumo*  16)  by  58  rum 
LBCSSnRSKIRS:  First  tamings  208  (P  A 
tbum  T4.  J J Whitaker  S8no;  Lowry  6-*4|. 
WlftMDCa  First  smmgs  294  |K  Greenhorn 
B.  HP  Spetflhl 68.  Simmons  5-581 
UOCSSmsMRS:  Second  innings  240 
10  L uaddy  68,  Lowry  6-73). 
max 

Beocsrd  ftmfcrgs  (overnight.  78-4], 

J W Hall  c Plereon  b Brimson B2 

C W J AthOy  c & b Simmons  ....  38 

TP  Moores  not  out - 14 

VC  Orakos  Ibw  b Brunson 9 

P W Jaws  c lladdy  b Bronson  . . O 
JD  Lowry  c Simmons  b Brunson  . 3 

ES  H Guam  c Maddy  b Brimson  . X 
Extras  Ib2.  me  raei 16 

Total  1G0  3 OVPTCI 194 

Raft  of  wfcfcets  oontr  127.  127.  132.  132. 

ia 

Beading:  Parsons  1 7-5-45- 1.  Son  more 
74-8-70-4:  Wells  6-4-9-fl:  Brimson 
193-3-12-6,  UllMs  3-0-10-0. 

Umpires*  J H Harris  and  K J Lyons 


HAW’StflM  v SURREY 
SontfiamptotK  Sentry  <23p!Sj  Deal  Hamp- 
shire 18)  by  two  wickets 
HAMPSHIRE!  First  tnumga  399  {J  P 
Stephenson  61.  V P Tarry  57.  R A Smith  54. 
BiCNtell  4-641. 

SURREY!  First  innings  Ml  (A  J Hollttako 
S3.  M A Butcher  SS>. 

HAMPSHIRE 

laaoid  lentous  lovorrughT  19MI 
P J Mani  c BuBnet  b Julian  ....  27 
,1 S loney  c MoiMoake  b M P Bicimon  S 

"J  P Stooncnaon  c HoUioake  b Julian  OB 

K O James  b Beniamin  27 

P A Smm  no  1 out - 70 

V P Terry  not  cut 87 

Earras  ibS.  Ib3.  wl.  nbWl. 30 

Total  (for  4 dee.  80  ovorst . . - Wl 

FsB  of  vricketa  eanb  17.  71.  117.  147 
BU  Hot  Beta  U Kerch.  fA  N ayines  S D 
Ud«l  S M Mrttom.  J N B Bovtll. 

Bpwtliry  M P Bstawll  J1-6-66-1.  Benia- 
min 18-5-38-1:  Julian  TS-4-49-2:  t*J- 
hpjke  1MM34:  ShahW  5-0-33-tt  Pear- 
sen  ID-0-60-0:  □ J Bmkneli  7 -0-8-0. 


D J Btcknall  lb»  b Steohenson  - — *8 

M A Butcher  run  out  - *9 

J 0 Rafctifle  lew  b Udai — 38 

N Shahid  b Stephenson  --  IOI 

A D Brawn  c Terry  b Maru O 

■A  J Hoi  boats  not  out 104 

B P Julian  no:  out ...  4 

Extras  (b?.  »I3.  wl.  no2t iB 

Total  (tor  5.  53 1 over  SI  ......  333 

FMefwfeksaaiSS.  115  lift  113  3W. 
DI4  Hoi  Ost)  tG  J Kersey  U P Bsknell  J 
E Beniamin  R U Pearson 
Bowlings  Miiburn  3-0-71-0.  Bouifl 
5-1-73-0  Stephcnsc"  1(3 1-0-53-7  James 
5-0-12-0  Lida’  14-0-83-1  Maru 
17-7-e?-l 

Unwlmi  V Hpiop-  jt)<3  i Whiirnrjd 


fore  tea  on  Friday  be  had  sent 
down  49  overs  without  suc- 
cess. It  simply  could  not  Last 
and  it  did  not 

It  was  a decision,  made  at 
lunchtime,  to  go  around  the 
wicket  which  changed  his  for- 
tune. for  in  the  space  of  57 
balls  Atherton  had  been 
caught  at  slip,  Stewart  taken 
at  slBy  point  Ealham  bowled 
behind  his  legs,  Thorpe  un- 
luckily leg-before,  and  Mnllal-  { 
ly  caught  close  in  an  the  off 
side,  five  for  57  from  38  overs  1 
was  magnificent  howling. 

Perhaps  England  had  been 
seduced  by  toe  certainty  with 
which  Atherton  and  Stewart 
had  negotiated  the  morning's 
play,  for  although  Waqar  bad 
ail  but  been  held  in  reserve  to 
take  advantage  once  a break- 
through had  been  made. 
Mushtaq  always  posed  ques- 
tions and  no  one  is  blind  to 
the  potential  of  Wasim.  It  was 
perhaps  Stewart  who  was  the 
more  impressive  because, 
whereas  we  expect  this  sort  of 
thing  from  Atherton  now,  his 
i partner  has  been  teetering  on 
i the  brink  of  Test-match 
extinction. 

If  his  batting  after  Ather- 
ton's dismissal  for  64  had 
taken  on  a more  frenetic  air, 
Stewart  bad  played  freely  and 
confidently  for  261  minutes 
before  Mushtaq  spun  one  out 
of  the  rough  which  bounced 
from  his  thigh  pad  and 
touched  his  glove.  But  his  89 
will  reinforce  Ins  position  in 
the  side. 

Not  so  Hick’s  tour  runs,  for 
his  effort  yesterday,  taking 


DCRSYSIura  v KKHT 
Darby*  Dwbyi  18(4*1  draw  with  Korn  (itl. 
KBNTi  Fbit  innings  445  (M  V Flaming  116. 
N j Ltong  116.  C L Hrapar  103;  Malcolm 
5-71». 

DUMYSMIMb  Firs  innings  797  P J G 
O 'Got  man  67.  C M wmta  52,  Hoodky 
8-58). 

Mom  Soccod  innings  74S  IN  J Llong  SI; 
Malcolm  6-891 


9ncwnd  bmkwaa  levwnIQtit  (71-5|. 

’0  M Jones  nd  oirt  48 

A J Harm  not  oul  IS 

Extra*  (610.  Ib3.  no8] 21 

Total  (for  5.  37  4 ovo>s) . 192 

FvH  of  wtokrtK  40.  B9  37.  102.  109. 

DM  Hot  a j*  C M WpIB.  fit  M KrHtkun.  P 
A J DeFroilas.  O E Malcolm. 

■owOnga  MeCaguc  (6-1-T9-S:  Headley 
16-2-67-1  Preston  24-00-0 
Umcdraan  M J Kitctien  and  J H Hampshire 

aiJUtOROAN  v LAMCASMRS 
CanflfTi  Glamorgan  (TTptkj  t»ai  Lanca- 
shire (Ti  ov  48  runs 

OUUOOfWAMi  Firm  nvungfl  SOS  (M  P 
Maynard  214.  P A Cotwy  74.  H Morns  7l| 
LANCASMm  Firm  inrungs  47A-S  dec  (G 
Lloyd  142.  N Speak  I38ra.  S Tltchartl  67] 

0UU80IMAM 


■M  P Maynard  not  out  . 88 

P A Coney  not  out  . ..  - 88 

Effbas  1914,  J07.  nbW S3 

Total  llor  3 doc.  5T  oversl 289 

M o*  DUMB  104.  112  139. 

Did  HotBac  R D B Crqil.  0 & Gibson.  fA 
D Sia»,  O A Cooker.  S L Waftin.  S R • 
SarwKfc 

Bovrflnw  Marlin  la-2-47-2:  ChappIO 
fr.l-46-a.  WaMnoan  12-0-56-0:  Amtln 
7-JMftft.  K MO*  16-F-50-1. 

| kANCASHRB 
Seaond  fcmfctn 

| -M  WiMom  & Wattm  . ...  ..  Z2 
5 P Titchord  p Crait  ......  .48 

JER  Gallun  ct  Sflaw  0 CpO*ot  . . 29 

I J p Ctawtey  e James  b OoH  SB 

G □ Uayri  c Barwtek  b Coskor  ...  .18 

N J Speak  c Shaw  o Coakw 8 

i J W x Hpho  b Cron  88 

1 0 Austin  ■:  UoriUl  b Crotl ..  0 

G CTiappfo  not  out  31 

PJ  Martin  towoCtHUpr  - . 94 

G Koady  Ibw  & Croft  O 

E*  trail  (bT.  ID3,  nafi) 18 

Total  154.1  ovonl ..  - 338 

FaB  of  wtckatai  40.  04. 126.  139.  143. 149. 
15D  187.  237. 

Bowling:  Walkln  il-O-54-i.  Gibson 
7-0-54-0:  Buicnpr  3-0-13-0;  Coskur 
16  4 Craft  17.1-4L4T-5. 

UraglrM  R Palmer  and  B J Moyer. 

Second  XI  Championship 

Muaaler  Warwickshire  227  (M  J Powell 
U»l.  wottraicrabire  67-1.  rMueftnn; 
Soriorwt  783  (S  Trogo  72|  Surrey  1 tS-1  n 
4 Ward  52)  Croabyt  Mlddloseii  257-6  (4  C 
Harrison  71}  v LancasMrn  Ofcutwlar 
(King's  School):  Suasa*  159.  Glouualar- 
shlre  114-4  Klhwwtlw  Durham  276  (C 
Clark  109.  S E Brinktot  S3)  Lerteeatwahi/e 
6-1.  Mar  aka  try  ttm  9uw  Yorkshire  31-4 
v Hampshire  Baa  light.  CnUktikn 
NortrunK  333  tM  Urr<*  1 16.  7 Walton  75  A 
Cole  4-66i  Esser  66-1  UlUnyUgamn 
Glamorrun  255-V  ,A  » Evans  6S  D A Swll 
5-731  v Kenl 


his  sorry  run  this  summer  to 
43  runs  from  six  timings,  was 
a final  indignity  on  a career 
that  has  promised  much  and 
delivered  rather  less. 

It  was  Six  balls  of  torture. 
Off  tbe  second,  from  Mushtaq, 
be  should  have  been  given  out 
caught  at  short  leg  from  pad 
and  glove;  tire  fourth,  also 
from  Mushtaq,  brought  him  a 
boundary  as  he  straight-drove 
a full  toss.*  It  might  well  be  his 
last  act  of  aggression  in  a Test 
match,  for  he  then  found  him- 
self toeing  Waqar,  who  is  not 
shy  about  taking  candy  from 
kids.  One  ball  pushed  him  on 
tbe  back  foot  as  Hick  looked 
for  the  yorker.  Tbe  next  foil 
length,  found  Hick  leaden- 
footed, roared  between  bat 
and  pad  and  that  was  that 

Later,  shortly  before  the 
end  of  the  match,  part  of  the 
roof  of  the  small  underpass 
behind  the  pavilion  caved  in 
and  water  streamed  down.  It 
might  have  been,  tears,  for 
this  surely  is  the  end  of  the 
line  for  Hick  now,  leaving  the 
selectors  to  sharpen  toe  axe 
and  E J Thribb  his  pencil; 
"So,  farewell  then  . . . It  is 
time  to  move  on. 

• The  Reader  ball  chosen  by 
the  tourists  after  winning  a 
toss  for  choice  of  ball  was 
changed  six  times  during  the 
game  after  it  repeatedly  be- 
came misshapen.  "They  are 
going  out  of  shape  a lot  and  1 
would  have  thought  tbe 
people  who  manufacture 
them  would  be  worried  about 
it,"  said  the  England  coach 
David  Lloyd. 


Foreman  to  fight  in  Tokyo 

THE  veteran  former  heavyweight  champion  George  Foreman  is 
to  fight  his  follow  American  Crawford  Grimsley,aged24,  on 
September  16  in  Tokyo.  It  will  be  the  47-yearold  Foremans  first 
ring  appearance  In  toe  city  since  1973,  when  he  knocked  out  Joe 
Roman  in  toe  first  defonce  of  toe  title  he  won  from  Joe  Ftazlerthe 
year  before.  Foreman,  who  bolds  no  major  titte  or  tanking  from 
any  major  body,  had  defended  tbe  IBF  and  WBU  titles  by  beating 
Axel  Schulz  off  Germany  in  April  1996  before  refusing  a rematch 
and  giving  up  the  crown. 

Bums  on  track  for  title 

BRITAIN’S  Richard  Burns,  the  only  survivor  of  the  Mitsubishi 
works  team,  was  last  night  47  seconds  ahead  of  Sweden’s  Kenneth 
Eriksson,  his  nearest  chailengerfor  the  lead  of toe  Rally  of  New 
Zealand.  Burns,  who  won  the  British  championship  at  toe  age  of 
22  in  1993,  was  in  line  for  the  biggest  win  of  his  career  after  his 
team-mate  Tommi  Makinen  crashed  yesterday. 

Bums  wonfour  of  yesterday’s  six  special  stages  and  spent  most 
of  toe  day  duelling  with  another  second-string  driver,  Piero  Liatti 
of  Italy,  of  toe  Subaru  team.  But  Liatti,  a former  European 
champion,  dropped  back  on  the  final  stage,  losing  half  a minute  to 
Burns  and  allowing  Suharu’s  No.  1 Eriksson  to  pass  him  for 
second  place. 

Robertson  feels  at  home 

DAVID  ROBERTSON  moved  Into  the  second  round  of  the  Scot- 
tish Amateur  Championship  on  his  home  course  ofDunhar  with  a 
comfortable  3 and  2 victory  against  the  Scotland  international 

Euan  Little.  Robertson  is  playing  in  the  tournament  for  toe 

second  tone  since  being  banned  from  professional  golf  for  cheat- 
ing during  toe  final  qualifying  competition  for  the  1985  Open. 
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Tour  match 

Trawl  BrWga*  Saiftft  AMe*  A 4 SS  <H  H 
Glbte 95.  N POlOw 90, L KHaww  79.  HD 

Adiorman  60. 0 N Crookw  SB;  Anerd  4-M. 
Ch adman  4-109)  ft  1B0-6  doe  (H  H Q«S» 
851  NBftngMmN»  340  fG  F Areftw  87)  8 
144-2  IP  R Pollard  77no).  Match  Brawn 

Starting  today 

MATWBST  TROPHY!  Owartar-flirata 
{10.30;:  SautftaiwpKxn  Hum  pen  Ira  v 
fowrr  OH  TraffarAi  Lancashire  v DofOy- 
Uilro.  Tka  Surrey  v Gon'srvrt 

Hoaat  Suooor  v Yorkshire 
MINOR  COUNTIES  CHAMPIONSHIP 
(11  0)  llaaHHg  eurkohlra  * Down  Oar- 
drawn  Oorani  * CrwWfn  Uoanrtrf 
iDalnl  Hpit1i3<d6hira  y Cornwall  W" 
harm  taloik  v Hminumbwl-ind 
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MAJOR  LSAOUM  New  YorloNew  Jersey 
4.  San  Joan  1;  Washington  DC  S.  CoUanbus 
0. 
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Soccer 

Rovers’  One-man  m"  "_”  ‘ ' 
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one-man  band  leaves  the 


mill-town  fans  bereft  as  he  pursues  a No.  9 dream  in  his  native  big  city 
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Gloom  and  boom  on  Shearer  transfer  trail 
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Ian  Ross  ponders 
the  gaping  hole  left 
behind  in  Blackburn, 
Lancashire 


Fifteen  months 

ago  When  Black- 
burn  Rovers  im- 
probably seized  the 

tk-  *„«£remiershiP  title. 

supporters  bri- 
Aled  at  the  suggestion  that 

If1."?*  **“  ^tunate  one- 
man  dob. 

Yesterday,  in  between  the 
showers  of  a drab  midsum- 
mer s day  gone  wrong, 
those  same  snpporters 
®P°£e  with  one  voice  and 
hacked  up  that  theory:  the 
hero  had  gone. 

North  Lancashire's  big 
secret  was  out:  Alan 
Shearer  had  taken  his  pay- 
mtg-iii  book  and  ambition 
hack  to  his  native  North-east 
and  In  so  doing  had  ripped 
me  heart  oat  of  a dub  who 
lor  four  seasons  bad  been 
sustained  by  his  brilliance. 

Supporters  invariably 
gravitate  towards  their 
club's  stadium  in  times  of 
distress.  It  Is  accepted  prac- 
tice. Yesterday  the  word 
had  spread  so  quickly  that 1 
within  10  minutes  of  the  i 
formal  announcement  the 
first  of  many  began  to 
gather  outside  Ewood  Park. 

Wearing  their  blue  and 
white  they  stood  around 
solemnly  almost  as  if  they 
expected  something  to  hap- 
pen. What  they  wanted,  of 
course,  was  for  the  Black- 
burn chairman  Robert  Coar 
to  emerge  and  proclaim  it 
all  a hoax. 

But  Coar  was  in  bis  bun- 
ker dictating  a press 
release,  one  which  opened 
with  the  dreaded  words;  “I 

can  confirm ** 

"That’s  us  just  about  fin- 
ished; totally  buggered,” 
said  Stephen  Dempsey,  a 
32-year-old  fitter  from 
nearby  Rishton.  “Whether 
we  like  it  or  not  Alan 
Shearer  was  Blackburn 
Rovers  and  now  we  have 


Racing 


lost  him  we  may  have  lost 
everything.  Last  season 

f hearer  was  the  only  thing 
that  kept  us  going." 

Others  were  not  quite  so 
restrained.  The  withdrawal 
from  the  Blackburn  club 
shop  of  shirts  bearing 
Shearer's  name  may  have 
been  swift  and  discreet  hut 
it  was  a covert  operation 
which  came  too  late  for 
some,  particularly  the 
15,000  who  have  bought 
No.  9 shirts  since  the 
striker  joined  from 
Southampton. 

As  the  small  knot  outside 
began  to  swell,  several  sup- 
porters marched  into 
Rovers'  merchandising  de- 
partment to  demand 
refunds.  “I  bought  it  last 
week  for  my  lad's  birth- 
day,” said  Jim  ParOtt,  bold- 
ing up  a replica  kit  still  in- 
side its  cellophane  wrapper. 
“It’s  no  use  to  anyone  now. 

“I  think  it’s  disgusting 
that  shirts  with  Shearer's 
name  on  them  were  still 
being  sold  late  Last  week. 
By  that  point  they  must 
have  known  he  wasn’t  go- 
ing to  be  here  next  season.” 

Parfitt  has  already 
renewed  his  season  ticket 
but  many  thousands  more 
sceptical  supporters  have 
not.  Now  it  seems  unlikely 
that  they  will. 

Last  season  when 
Shearer  was  hanging  to  the 
goals.  Ewood  Park  was 
often  only  three-quarters 
full.  That  may  well  come  to 
represent  a bumper  gate  In 
the  post-Shearer  era. 

“We  have  had  a woman 
on  air  crying  and  another, 
a mechanic,  has  downed 
tools  to  visit  the  clnb  ticket 
office  to  try  and  get  a 
refund  on  his  season 
ticket,"  said  a BBC  Radio 
Lancashire  spokesman. 

Before  Shearer,  Black- 
burn was  most  famous  for  a 
line  in  the  Beatles'  A Day 
In  Hie  Life.  “Four  thou- 
sand holes  in  Blackburn, 
Lancashire, “ sang  John 
Lennon  wistfully.  Well, 
there  are  4,001  now.  And 
some  holes  are  harder  to 
fill  than  others. 


Performance 
tops  the  bill 


Michael  Walker 

on  the  dramatic  rise 
of  Sir  John  Hall’s 
Newcastle  empire 


THE  timing  could 
hardly  have  been 
more  striking.  As 
Kevin  Keegan 
mounted  the  podium 
in  a Bangkok  hotel  to  com- 
ment on  the  announcement 
that  Newcastle  were  paying 
Blackburn  Rovers  £15  million 
for  Alan  Shearer,  a quieter 
piece  of  news  seeped  out  of  St 
James'  Park  yesterday. 

With  season  tickets  the  pre- 
mium currency  in  the  city  — 
-there  is  now  a 12.000-long 
waiting  list  — Newcastle 
made  a further  300  available. 
The  first  300  panting  people  in 
the  queue  may  have  been  de- 
lighted at  this  news  initially 
but  less  so  after  they  heard 
the  asking  price,  £1,500  each. 

Football,  as  everyone  horn 
Sir  John  Hall  to  Eric  Hall 
keeps  telling  us,  is  now  big 
business  and  entering  this 
world  requires  ever  deeper 
pockets.  The  new  seats  will 
net  Newcastle  £450,000  a year. 

The  chief  executive  Freddie 
Fletcher  defended  the  move. 
“We  accept  this  is  not  what 
some  of  our  supporters  on  foe 
waiting  list  want,”  be  said. 
"Don’t  forget  we  bad  an  aver- 
age of  only  17,000  when  the 
new  board  took  over  and  we 
have  now  produced  an  all-seat 
stadium  for  33,000  season- 
ticket  holders.” 

Fletcher  has  a point;  and,  as 
a signing  by  Hall,  this  com- 
bative Scotsman  comes 
second  only  to  Keegan. 
Brought  down  from  Rangers, 
where  he  was  part  of  the 
David  Murra  y/G  raeme  Son- 
nesfi  revolution.  Fletcher's 
favourite  word  is , 
“maximise”. 

This  is  exactly  what  New- , 
castle  have  done  in  foe  six 
years  since  plain  John  Hall  | 
joined  foe  board.  Success  did 
not  came  Immediately  and  | 
share  issue  in  December  1990 
was  ultimately  aborted.  I 


So  long  Shearer.. 


Newcastle's  average  atten- 
dance for  that  1990-91  season 
was  only  16,635  but  within 
two  years  Hall  had  battled  his 
way  to  chairman,  sacked  Os- 
sie ArdUes  and  recruited  Kee- 
gan in  February  1992.  Then 
Newcastle  were  near  foe  bot- 
tom of  the  old  Second  Div- 
ision and,  although  Hsfli  had 
made  a fortune  from  property 
development  money  was  not 
sloshing  around  the  club. 

The  first  time  Keegan 
parted  with  money  was  foe 
£250,000  he  paid  Coventry  for 
Brian  Kilcline  the  same 
month  be  took  over. 

When  Keegan  bought  Andy 
Cole  from  Bristol  City  in 
March  1993  it  was  foe  first 
time  Newcastle  had  spent 
more  than  £1  million  for  a 
player.  Thirteen  more  such 
signings  have  followed. 

Keegan  has  laid  out  about 
£60  million  in  transfer  fees 
alone.  And  although  he  has 
recouped  about  £20  million  on 
outgoing  transfers,  the  club 
has  spent  more  than  that  in 
redeveloping  foe  stadium. 

'Much  of  the  money  comes 
from  the  fans  who  put  £12  mil- 
lion through  the  turnstiles 
each  season  and  from  their 
increasing  spending  on  New- 
castle's burgeoning  merchan- 
dise. Ten  years  ago  there  was 
one  small,  wooden  club  shop 
off  Percy  Street;  now  there 
are  five  superstores  in  foe 
city. 

Shearer  shirts  are  selling  al- 
ready and  his  presence  at  St 
James'  should  ensure  that  the 
next  step  — Newcastle's  pro- 
posed share  flotation  — will  be 

flntrthgr  jump  up  the  t of 

rich  European  dubs. 

Last  week's  hivingoff  of  the 
football  club  from  foe  rest  of 
Newcastle's  sporting  empire 
should  ensure  this  is  a suc- 
cess. The  football  club  will  be 
able  to  maximise  its  income 
in  isolation,  although  the  lim- 
ited number  of  season  tickets 
remains  a hindrance. 

This  explains  why  Russell 
Jones.  In  charge  of  grant  de- 
velopment, said:  "Perhaps 
people  wlR  realise  now  why 
we  need  a 75,000-seat  sta- 
dium." Imagine  foe  money 
they  could  generate  then. 


1 Goodwood  card  with  form  guide  for  the  televised 
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Ron  Cox 

THERE  are  few  fester 
horses  in  training  over 
three  or  four  furlongs 
than  Even  in  gperf Orman  ce. 
Sometimes  the  tank  is  dan- 
gerously close  to  empty  at  foe 
end  of  a five-fitrlong  sprint, 
but  Henry  Candy's  mare 
should  have  the  necessary 
reserves  to  last  home  in  foe 
King  George  Stakes,  centre- 
piece of  foe  opening  day  at 
Glorious  Goodwood. 

Twelve  months  ago  Even- 
ingperformance  looked  all 
over  the  winner  of  this  valu- 
able sprint  until  she  was  col- 
lared in  the  dying  strides  by 
Hever  Golf  Rose. 

She  is  now  2lb  better  off 
with  last  year's  winner,  who 
picks  up  hefty  penalties  in 
races  like  today's  as  a result 
of  her  blindingly  successful 
1995  campaign. 

More  importantly.  Evening- 
performance  seems  in  better 
form  this  time  round-  Fears 
that  foe  stiff  track  at  San- 
down,  on  rain-soaked  ground, 
would  find  her  out  last  time 
proved  unfounded. 

As  she  showed  all 

her  early  dash,  but  she  also 
showed  no  signs  of  stopping  i 
at  foe  finish  and  recorded  a 
comfortable  win  from  Ven- 
ture Capitalist 
Hever  Golf  Rose,  a credit- 
able third  behind  Anabaa  m 
the  July  Cup,  may  not  be  as 
effective  over  asharpflTO  fur- 
longs  now.  She  has  something 
tofind  with  Almaty  on  then- 
running  behind  Pivotal  at 

Royal  Ascot,  where  foe  hTkh 

colt  was  third  with  Hever 
Golf  Rose  nearly  two  lengths 
back  in  fourth. 

Almaty  was  an  all-the-way 
winner  of  the  Molecomb 
States  at  this  meeting  last 
year  and  could  be  foe  one  to 
bustle  np  Evenlngperfor- 
mance  (3.50). 

Seven  St  Leger  entries  Une 
up  for  the  Westminster  Taxi 
Insurance  Gordon  Stakes,  but 
it  can  pay  to  conc^twte  on 
one  of  foe  runners  without 
the  final  Classic  entry . 


Don  Vito  (£45),  whose 
first  venture  into  pattern 
company  ended  disappoint- 
ingly at  Royal  Ascot  last 
month,  is  certainly  worth  the 
chance  to  show  he  is  better 
than  his  sixth  place  behind 
Amfortas  suggests. 

Trained  by  Roger  Chariton, 
who  is  not  given  to  running 
his  horses  out  of  their  depth, 
Don  Vito  failed  to  settle  for 
Pat  Eddery  in  the  King  Ed- 
ward VH  Stakes. 

Tim  Sprake,  who  had  won 
on  the  colt  first  time  out,  was 
back  on  board  at  Chester 
where  Don  Vito  came  from 
well  off  the  pace  to  finish  an 
eye-catching  second  behind 
Prince  Of  Andros. 

riming  all  the  time,  Don 
Vito  Is  fancied  to  turn  foe  As- 
cot tables  on  Desert  Boy,  who 
finished  second  to  Amfortas 
and  has  since  been  disquali- 
fied after  beating  Radevore  at 
Saint-Cloud. 

Silver  Groom  (3J20)  has 
good  prospects  of  repeating 
last  year's  clear-cut  victory  in 
the  William  Hill  Cup,  even  off 
a 101b  higher  handicap  mark. 

If  any  trainer  can  work  fur- 
ther improvement  from  a 
seemingly  exposed  six-year- 
old  it  is  Reg  Akehurst  who 
must  have  been  satistfled 
with  Silver  Groom's  fourth 
behind  Sheer  Danzig  from  a 
poor  draw  in  the  Hong  Kong 
Trophy  at  Sandown. 

That  form  has  worked  out 
realty  well,  with  good  subse- 
quent winners  Wilcuma.  Mis- 
sile and  Yeast  all  finishing  be- 
hind Silver  Groom. 

The  ftanggr  is  Rokeby  Bowl 
who  shaped  promisingly  at 
Windsor  on  his  belated  reap- 
pearance. Ian  Balding,  his 
trainer,  bag  saddled  the  win- 
ner of  this  corresponding  race 
three  times  in  foe  past  10 
years. 

• Willie  Carson  has  delayed 
his  return  to  the  saddle.  The 
53-year-old,  who  was  injured 
In  a fell  at  Newmarket  last 
Friday,  decided  to  miss 
today's  meeting  at  Goodwood 
but  will  be  riding  there 

tomorrow  when  his  mounts 

iwinrte  Sahm  and  AObaarth. 
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2.1  5 CmtOQI  XAlmA  HANDICAP  Im  CS.7B4 

101  10-000  CONAMCME COMPANION (24) (CO) T Nnogftwn 8-^-lD  — 

in  OHOD  BERNARD SEVEN (24) (P) C Bnttain 4-0-4 RDoyteT* 

109  554011  HURT  WMK(14){CI> Q l Monro  44-T _S Mm*  10 

104  SWOT  SEVDflSNS  LUCKY  (1T)(D)  Boo  Jonm  4-8-7  — Wtohns  1 

106  010(64  NOR0HEX(1O)(D1  R Annslmnd  4-9-6 M 10a  B 

IH  HI-  OKA*  |«1>  TO  V Uulr  *-0-5 J Warn  17 

107  5-01400  SEHQtDtPfTY  (20J  J Durttor  3-9-4  RCedrad 

toe  OOQM0  EMBANKMENT  (10)  (□)  H Hannon  6-9-4  — ~ Dana  OHatf  (a]  B 

100  504043  COMFRONTTR  (14)  (D)SOo- 7-8-3 RHt^kraS 

110  BQ2  HOLDER  TMMDSMOLT  (22)  JGaedlBi  3-0-1 MHted14 

111  060-000  F»WI  DG  COOt  (30)  (DJ  H AksW»W  5-W» TOMB  IS 

11*  032511  CHKffiHSB  (12)(D)  L Cunara  3-8-13 — Pat  B*daiy  12 

1U  114102  AUTUMN  CQVHt  (19)(D)  P Hedger  4-8-8 DBRnalB 

114  MB41S  Ctumw«  CHOICE  (33)  <D|  A JttvisM-T KDMtafll 

116  4<2  SMOOTH  ASSET (■) P Cnoppto-riyam  3-8-6 _ —JlWrfO 


110  023034  POWER  CUKE  (10)  J Berry  ' ^JCamSft* 

117  05-1541  PRESENT  STTUAT10H  |*9)|OtB>UinlHaRln(iA»  M-1  — Rttraiyl*)  4 

TOP  raw  HP8S  ChfaMb  B,  OddcB  Iterate*#*  7.  Aotrau  Camr  $ 

1B0&  Sms*  Ut  6 0 * ■ Marta  1W  (C  E Btetnte)  0 im 

BaUhrS-IPwWMfr.?-1  Nonftm.ft-1  Autumn  Cover,  10-1  MgM  Wh*Cortroa*«t.GoktonT1i*nflejtici«. 
Preset*  SneWon.  13-1  ClBurraw  ChoW.SeeniSw. 

mm  OtUDE-CMUBISB:  Unde  all.  ramiortabiy.  neat  Badm*  Buy  DO  (fVjdcsr  1m.  Fm). 

WMXKBCi  Hew  up.  kiuKJWi  art  cw'  n out.  no  ew*  Oral  Iwq.  S Ah  AM  Hsstaley  Ml  (WunwWt 
1m.  QO-Fm) 

MOOT  WHK:  AhraiE  orpmnmt  led  over  2louL  ilddanouLM  Fort  Knox  08.  aftb CONFHOHTEH (Inatsj 
anMhes  0U  »w»f  3re  tBnrpncn  im.  Fml 

OOtoaiTIIUHieRBOLTi  Traced  laadere  steyad  on  final  rurtoog.  B 2nU  fo  King  s Academy  (Rlpon  im. 
Qd) 

AUTUM  COVER*  ted  until  teaded  near  line.  Uk  2nd  h>  ftfiusr  O Orndy  (Buntoan  Ima.QOFm) 
PHBtBTT  SUUAYKHli  F«r  lultaav.  Muoiaav  lo  <Hd  made  Hnal  luOoag.  ran  on,  H Ja*2drti  1J  (Opodaaad 
HOfrFfflJ 
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201  5-22010 

902  01101 

30*  16-8233 

204  762 

206  33100 

3M  12113-3 

207  516-505 

208  4-0114 

208  01-230 

210  U-10S0 


WHS1BI  TAX)  KSunUKS  QOWOM  STA 
BAJUUMN  KMQHT  (30}  (D)  D Lodar  0-3 


R (K)  (0)  P CIWe-Hyam  I 

D6saBrrBOT{ie)PCh*OTte-tiyare8-» 

DON  VTT0(18)  H Uuriton  8-10  — ._ 

■AIG-AHA-HOU  (SO)  (C)  D ElBwortli  3-MJ 

«OM<04H.CunB<U8-iO 

QUAXEflS  TOO  (ia)(OQL  Moore  8-10 

8AMHAH  (24)  (0)  J DunlOD  8- 10  

STHAWfiStUl  J Dunk*  6-10  

STOW  TROOPER  (32}  H Cecil  0-10 

SlIHia  SPELL  (77)  RCbUtonB-10 ... 

menus  (it)  u aouie  6-io - — — 

( OaaMt  Bay  8,  Eoai  7.  Stona  Trooper  a 
a * a 10  L Dattnrl  7-f  (J  T nm 

grr  Bov.  P-5  Gorm  T, coper  6-1  Unrig.  8-1  Owl  C 


nm  tUIBE  ■ STORH  TVOOPSt  Beniad  Hnal  M,  1501  at » Un  171  behind 
I4AWES  nurettl  anoiher  38  away  Vft  (Epson  QO-Fm . 

PESKT  BOV:  Uim  ell.  ueni  M XDfits  cal.  U RadavoreA  d*q  and  placed ! 
UHA8BAN  lUBOIfTi  Frfui Stnu0il.  Luted  Brul  lunong,  ITS  BIP  UM  Mlsolo  f 
HMtSl  Chased  ltM« . W » anl  u 3 cut.  nm  qutf*Bri,  0 3rd  ttfd  SuOltlu  (S 
CHIAPCOinBEIEimadE  biosi.  iiibiwH  bl  Faiuan  Rayal  IB  ituntai  lnw 
9h(M  SnawiKi  in  Dare*  rEpsen  lSm.GtFfm) 

DON onth Hwoway  cm  21  out.Liughea *M.  iBZbO  id  tMnce ol  Antm(Cti 
UMTUSiAiMyi  gomowU.  led  oupr  tionL  easy  S aHmerlrimSaaOl  Stan 
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3.50  HRC  BSOWie STAKES  St  C27^t80 

401  022423  HEVBR OOLP ROBE (10) (CO)  T Naugmoc  6-P-7 JWaaaarl* 

402  351HB  COOL  JAZZ  (10]  (D)  C BrtmDi  5-9-5  TMall 

40*  B1001-5  BWmr  BOO (17) OOniDnRbfi  7-8-i J Md  14 

404  DZ10-S4  USAP  FVH  JOT  (M)  (E)  (D)  J GoUEUi  4-9-2 O Hbd  7 

4W  551100  BRAVE EDQS (**) (0) H Hannon 6-P-O MlUajO 

406  40-003  CROFT  POOL  (94)  (DJJQJovw  5-0-0  IDWnai  IB 

407  10-4030  CHOVOED  AVSNUE(*2) (fiO) (BP) P Uakm  A-8-U IMmt 

408  213-801  EVCNMUPPU  0HNAACL  (241(11)  H Car  tfy  5-8-11 iSUtart 

408  «E421  LlfCKVPA«ES(17)(D)J  Berry  6-B-n JCandl 

| 410  60gS0OWaSHBBT(1O)(D)flBa3c5-e-11 .VD|a« 

411  1126-43  ALUATT(3») (CD) CCoUing 3-8-10 JIOMiyS* 

41*  4-4C400  UKX7  U0NELI18)  (0)  R itamwi  >8-10 RHapVnaS# 

41*  4-61TQS  HAIULMO BEAR (10) (O)  U Slamlwil 3-8-1D ACndmt 

414  <15-005  AUAZMQ  BAY  (IT]  (pi  I Sliding  3-9-7 PaUEddary  10 

TOP  RUHITMiBMrtawBtanaaBB  10,Akw4*  B,Ha*arM  Raea  7 
1BB8l lla^l  Cu4f)|pa.48» J0— l«r  10-1  (Ta»g14wQ  11  n» 

BaMup  7-2  EvMngpwtonNiiCB.  5-1  Alrotr,  6-1  Hsiw  BoH  Rom,  8-1  RonbUnp  Bear.  10-T  LaeKr 
Paines.  Bonn  Boo.  12-1  Cool  Jazz.  Uk*v  Uonel.  Leap  Fot  Joy 

P0m  flUOl  - HEMR  00LF  ROSK  Lad  early,  dose  id  unui  ovtpacad  II  md.  ran  on  doge  homo.  51  Ini 
BBNid  IUW7  LWCL  Itt  8 COOL  JAZZ 9»  Wawnaitel a.  atf  mV 

BBMMOPBMPOmUNCft  SwtUDd  to  race  tar  side,  made  all.  oondoiObly.  M Venture  CacvitaUsx  8.  wHi 
CROFT  POOL  (bbw  Ub)  31  away  3rd  [SanOtnm  a Qa-Sry 

UICXV  PARXBS:  Uada  an.  pm  bMQ  oa.  bl  AMAZPA  BAY  wamA  tMrna)  M M,  wUh  BIMTY  BOO  (levdl), 
iMshed  aan.  Ofi  aaaviih  (Cnassr  SL  GdFmj. 

ALMATTi  PnonUnerl  Ur  ode.  rUttep  Duel  2)  out  one  pace.  41 3rd  behind  PtwnaL  witn  HEVER  GOLF  ROSE 
(7®  noraa  od}  unodier  t8  inayufli  (Royal  Ascot  54.  Gs-FniJ. 

A25  OANH«STAKSaWBaa»dmata»)71tg3W 

SOI  000-060  BHUBr OUMPSX (SO] (CO) 0 Coappell 4-9-3 BThwaaB 

S82  14EJA1  CAMIAMRA  (18)  (S)  <D|Bming  *44 TSpntwS 

609  211316  ISLA  BEL  BET  (4<H  (D)  Sdsed  tan  Suxnr  4-0-3 JMdl 

504  11113-48  TOBOT  CAT  (69)  fD)  lire  JCeOJ  4-0-0 JCmroBIZ 

505  101510  PATSY  QRUKS  (19)  (D)  J Moore  5-0-0 R HUgbea  10 

SOB  WVKK  TWaLUmnAV(41)(D]NGratam3^-l3 DtUnfaaal* 

507  22T14  DNN1IA (30) H test 3-6-1ti PatB4k*ayl 

BOS  WM#  BEWrrCHftn (17)00 JToHw 3-8-7 Al«dn4 

SOB  123-430  HY  BRANCH  (41) (BF)  B HHs  1-6-7 IHll 

510  3113-04  IUUIVA  (67)  (BP)  J Dunlop  3-6-7 9 MlAmB 

BI1  2125-33  PRAHCan  (18)  D Lodpr  3-6-7 X Qatar  3 

619  4C1D  SAHOHBJL  (41)  (B)  J Gooden  S-fl-T  OHkill 

51*  13  SATWBaj. (80) (D) (BP) J DunDp 3-0-7 OIMIUdl 

614  425-002  TAM6IA.(94)(D) J Ountap  S-B-T TUaM 

TOP  FORM  llPSi  Hr  BnaKfa  B,  CarnaRa  T,  Dawn  B 
IBB*  BiM  tabepea  * B 7 ■ Kb  14>1  (O  Ctavpal)  lOraa 

BaOpPI  Diana.  9-2  My  Brandi.  7-1  CsrraMB.  9-1  Ida  Del  Rev.  Tamp  la.  BevPcJimp.  Thrullng  Day. 
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2.00  LADTQATXSOJJNQ  HANDICAP  3T01m4(C2^as 

« m-K  STPLSAMABCH t*WMri M fteotpy B-7 ACMbbB 

* 040434  VESKA  LAQY(B)(C)(BF)E  Myrnes  9-4 FLyaCfc(*)  5 

a onma  RAPTMMitOWOOU  ta*)(P)CWCHiotaBaB-8 _JD IMUaaai 4 

4 (BOOO  FWMTOBdt  (99)  J Bradley  8-1* £laaB>(1)l 

B 00-80  TAQATAYCB1)  M Cditusha  Ml  .J-CAenniAS 

$ o-am  ammaHooamamRmeakatB-m pHartMi 

TOP  FOM^ UP*  DM  Cow*!  B,  Vaahea  Lady  7 

SMStaar5-2  AoJoairendi,  3-1  Rasttnw  Cowgirl.  7-2  vettca  Lady.  5-1  Ginger  HodgarsL  6-1  Idgalay.  20-1 
FbfBWflMrn  8 nnwn 

2.30  SHnWB  ARB  ROURPADOOTB  HAM0IQIP  lag  41 0,150 

1 41SB8  WTM6WMEV (B)(0) R HdUndaBd 7-9-1S FI«ach(S)S 

9 000115  NDOTA’S STAR (5) (0) D Munay Snutfe 3-M ORaBaadi 

3 0324-00  HON  UNTTAOB  (31)  M Chapman  5^-8 — „ J)  UeCaAe  B 

4 652U3  AUNAROA (4) DNfctntte 3-0-5 JdaOtwaal 

5 555323  IDSTeiASP8CTD(2l)(D)ll  JoJaemn  3-9-5 P Rnhlnaga  T* 

B 040036  INBTAHMNHMB (19>(D) TEamiW «-64 IBM! 

7 030104  ARABIAN HEHNfTS (1 1)  UrxJAmufen 3-8-7 3Um4 

8 08-0464  PONXNJND  OH  U BlMUn  6-8-7 J law.  8-4 

9 QB»-aS3  TTVPSAN (10) (D) BSaugb fl-B-3 WLonJB 

TOP  TOM  TWfc  Aiafaiaa  HWoW*  B,  la  Ttaa  M~mv  7,  Mtat«  Awaoto  B 

nuttai  a-1  Araotan  KelgM.  5-1  rndn's  Star.  11-2  la  The  Money.  Utoter  AsptKtp.  M Ataanja.  M Mon 
Vtetgfla.  10-1  InstantanaouS.  Hyfcnn  Bn  wain 

3.05  TtaWOOB  LADtBI  FOR  TBB  DONqiWV  LAMB  ntOPMV  HANDICAP  la  M C3^09 

1 522711  «m«AJC  (If)  taCrmrOToPam  4-11-0 Jfta  0 KMHawaB  5 

* 0OU)  BLMK{40)(B)  i Puna  MM3  _ — UnLPgami 

2 121503  MIKnHMQS  (8)  (CO)  Mre  J Ramadan  3- 10-13 Mai  9 ftaa«rf—  (6) 

2 

4 232685  SANDKASraODDMicitsitS  3-8-7 Itatamal 

B 612000  A6TBUC (8)  J Bradey  6-0-6  — Mag  LKMr(5)  9* 

B 005000  BflQZH)  WQX(47)(C)  BCrunUldge  ID-8'12 JlraH  HaaMB<6)4 

7 5OSUHBB1TO01I  CLASSIC  (1  IQ  JPartei  a-ft-10 JopMaMkahaST 

TOP  FOM  TO*  QtU  Made  B,  FU>pg*wa  7 

n-4  FalryaMes,  3-1  UhnUc.  7-SQoU  Blade.  5-1  umpan  Uessc.  8-1  Asnrta.  Sandblaster.  11-1 

Brand  WML  ~ni 


j 3.35  BBFWKTBIMOOaBATXIIAIDSV  STAKES  2Y0  71  lOOfik  £3394 


BKAU  DOBSRTO  M Johnston  9-0 

I 2 4 DnBAMOFNmNI(ig) DLctttrO-O OHeCMba* 

9 SHU»CALBNieai(E1>E  Diailop  9-0 KFMoaf 

TOPPOttMIff.WiaAal  Itaaasrl 

Battter  8-5  Uinkal  Deroar.  6-4  Dream  W NumU.  7-2  Bemr  RoOena  >n«n 

4.1 0 HALIM  HANDICAP  fin  lOOpd*  RLBM 
1 1-32105  BAnU71AH(*0)(0) N HammOfid 5-0-10 DMHWte(G)B* 

• VBB4-S  BON  LOCK  (M)  J Itaophaae  4J4 14  Brer  7 

9 Gffiada  QUBAJNH (ire  UDodi  4-9-5 - PWcKaaarnl 

4 2S9S0  IHRBi ARCH BRNM8 {18) (CD) UJoPoaton 4-0-8 PIWdacaaM 

B 201050  BOOTY  1WH  (46)  mJBradtey  8-0-2 CLowtAar(7]B 

■ 226358  SHAIITBICtMllira(S)(C)Ure  J Ranuden 3-B-13 XFHonS 

7 00424  MIPttraQOUl  03)  (COtRFstoy  5-8-3 O Carter  10 

B 044482  BUBO  SCSPTIC  (8)  (CO)  T EasMTOy  4J-12  LBamt  4* 

• W«-008  PtSASIMEIMK  (11)  (iq  Den  Enftao  inctu  5-7-10 KlnTMterB 

IB  130852  PnCY  PAPaOTL11)(B)RHtUtD»  4-7-10 AWauAiy* 
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Pentire  sold  to  Japan 

P ENTIRE,  winner  of  the  1 wifo  the  Arc.  E 

SEW 


rising  uboibc  **  — 7 

Queen  Elizabeth  Diamond 

g^ia’sassa 

fouryear-old, 

"Terms  have  been 

agreed  for  his  sale  to  the  Sha- 

dScfosed  sum.  He  mU 
Snue  to  race  throughout  1996 


with  foe  Arc.  Breeders’  Cup 
and  Japan  Cup  as  his  main 
targets.  The  coK  will  continue 
to  be  trained  by  Geoff 

WWragg  added:  'The  team 
remains  the  same  with  John 
Ferguson  continuing  to  man- 

agefoecolt  and  Michael  Hflto 
! r^ing.  The  colours  .will  be 
i those  of  Teruya  YMhida,  who 
White  Muzzle  in 
Europe  a couple  of  years 
ago.” 
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OLYMPIC  GAMES 


Scorching 
heat  from 
Morceli’s 
latest  rival 


The  Guardian 


Tuesday 


Athletics 


Stephen  Bierley 


OUREDDINE  Morceli 
of  Algeria,  the  over- 
whelming favourite 
to  capture  the  Olym- 
pic 1500  metres  title  on  Satur- 
day, duly  cruised  through  his 
first  heat  yesterday  morning, 
but  an  indication  of  the  fierce 
competition  he  (aces  had  been 
given  hi  the  opening  heat  It 
was  won  by  one  of  the  lesser- 
known  Kenyans,  Laban  Ro- 
tdch.  in  the  remarkable  time 

of  3m  in  35.88sec. 

That  is  the  fastest  heat  ever 
run  at  a major  athletics  meet- 
ing. Only  three  men,  in  fact 
have  won  the  Olympic  title-  in 
a quicker  time:  Britain’s  Seb 
Coe  in  1984,  Herb  Elliott  of 
Australia  in  1960.  and  Kip 
Keino  of  Kenya  in  1968. 

The  28-year-old  Rotich  this 
month  recorded  3.32.00,  the 
flfth-fastest  time  of  the  sea- 
son, when  finishing  third  be- 
hind Hicham  El  Guerrouj  of 
Morocco  and  Venuste  Niyong- 
abo  of  Burundi  at  the  Stock- 
holm Grand  Pri x.  He  also 
pushed  Morceli  hard  in  Mos- 
cow this  year. 

Fast  heats,  of  course,  do  not 
necessarily  have  any  bearing 
on  the  final,  and  no  one  is 
more  determined  to  win  here 
than  Morceli,  whose  one 
major  glitch  in  a peerless 
career  was  at  the  Barcelona 
Olympics.  The  world  cham- 
pion and  world  record  holder 
was  singularly  unable  to  get 
into  that  race,  won  to  the  de- 
light of  the  home  crowd  by 
Fermin  Cacho  of  Spain  with 
tbe  Algerian  a distant 
seventh. 

All  three  British  runners, 
John  Mayock,  Tony  White- 
man  and  Kevin  McKay,  quali- 
fied for  Thursday's  semi-fin- 
als, with  Mayock  second  to 
Morceli  and  looking  particu- 
larly impressive. 

McKay  was  fourth  in  the 
same  super-last  heat  as  Ro~ 
tidh  but  the  bravest  perfor- 


mance came  from  Whiteman, 
who  twice  came  near  to  fall- 
ing. Normally  he  prefers  to 
run  at  the  front  but  this  time 
he  was  boxed  in  and  had  to 
use  all  his  strength  In  the  sap- 
ping beat  and  humidity  to 
qualify  in  fourth  place. 

JonRidgeoD  won  bis  heat  of 
the  400m  hurdles  in  49. 31  sec 
to  reach  tomorrow's  semi-fin- 
als. but  neither  Peter  Cramp- 
ton  (49.78)  nor  Gary  Jennings 
(50.41)  made  it  past  the  open- 
ing round . 

Ashia  Hansen,  who  has  an 
outside  chance  of  a medal  in 
the  women's  triple  jump, 
qualified  for  tomorrow’s 
final.  She  was  among  six  to 
exceed  14.50  metres  in  a qual- 
ity field  for  this  fledgling 
event  Inna  L&sovskaya  of 
Russia  set  an  Olympic  record 
of  14.75m  with  her  first  jump. 
Hansen  cleared  14.55. 

Zn  tbe  first  event  of  the  day, 
the  women's  10km  walk,  Ye- 
lena Nikolayeva  won  Russia’s 
first  track-and-field  gold  of 
the  Atlanta  Games  — an  indi- 
cation of  how  dramatically 
the  balance  in  athletics  has 
changed  since  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain foil  Nikolayeva,  who  had 
won  the  silver  medal  in  Bar- 
celona, finished  24  seconds 
ahead  of  Italy's  Elisa  betta 
Perrone.  Tbe  bronze  went  to 
Wang  Yan  of  China. 

• Modem  pentathlon,  intro- 
duced tn  1912  by  Baron  Pierre 
de  Coubertin  himself,  could 
join  motorboating  and  tug-of- 
war  on  the  scrapheap  of 
Olympic  history  if  it  foils  to 
draw  enough  spectators  here: 

It  is  the  widest  test  of  ath- 
letic ability  at  the  Games  — 
competitors  must  shoot;  ride, 
run,  swim  and  fence  to  expert 
standard  — but  television 
prefers  "sexier"  variations 
such  as  triathlon  and  iron- 
man  beach  competitions. 

The  five  rounds  have  hith- 
erto been  spread  over  several 
days,  making  progress  hard 
to  follow,  and  only  a last-min- 
ute compromise  spared  the 
event  for  Atlanta:  the  whole 
event  will  be  crammed  into 
one  day,  today,  rather  than 
four  aa  in  1988. 


China  doll . . . Uttle  Wang  Jonxia  celebrates  her  victory 


Rising  high . . - Steve  Smith  from  Liverpool  clears  the  bar  on  his  way  to  third  place  behind  the  American  Charles  Austin- in  the  high  jump  on  Monday  night  pHtnoGRAm  tony  marshals 

Bronze  pair  convinced  they  will  get  better 


dress  rehearsal* 


Duncan  Mackay  on  the  promise  of  bright 
futures  for  two  of  Britain’s  medal  winners 


BRONZE  medals  for 
Steve  Smith  and  Den- 
ise Lewis  showed  that 
there  Is  life  for  Brit- 
ish athletics  after  Linford 
Christie.  The  two  23-year-dlds 
left  Centennial  Stadium  on 
Sunday  night  predicting  that 
they  could  become  Olympic 
champions  in  four  years. 

Smith,  the  first  Brtton  to 
win  a medal  in  tbe  high  jump 
since  Con  Leahy  in  1308,  fin- 
ished third  to  Charles  Austin 
of  the  United  States  and  Artur 
Party ka  of  Poland.  Lewis, 
Britain’s  best  female  multi- 
events  athlete  since  Mary  Pe- 
ters, took  the  bronze  in  tbe 


heptathlon  by  the  narrowest 
of  margins. 

Her  dip  on  the  line  at  the 
end  of  the  energy -sapping  800 
metres,  the  final  discipline  In 
the  seven-event  competition, 
saw  bar  overcome  Urszula 
Wlodarczyk  of  Poland  by  five 
points,  or  38  hundredths  of  a 
second.  Ghada  Shouaa,  last 
year's  world  champion,  won 
Syria’s  first  Olympic  gold 
medal  with  6,780  points  from 
Natasha  Sazanovich  of  Bela- 
rus and  Lewis  (6,489). 

Lewis  had  come  close  to 
pulling  out  after  a disastrous 
long  jump  of  6.32  metres  — 
way  short  of  her  personal  best 


— left  her  back  in  eighth 
place.  But  she  was  persuaded 
by  Kevin  Lidlow,  her  physio- 
therapist, to  reevaluate  the 
situation  after  the  javelin.  A 
personal  best  by  more  than  a 
metre  of  5182  lifted  her  five 
places  and  into  the  medal 
positions. 

Lewis,  who  broke  tbe  10- 
year-old  UK  record  this  sum- 
mer with  6,645.  has  the  time 
and  potential  for  achieve- 
ments which  may  see  her  suc- 
ceed SaUy  Gunnell  as  Brit- 
ain’s highest-profile  woman 
athlete.  “Sydney  is  my  time,'* 
she  said.  "This  was  a dress 
rehearsal" 

Lewis,  who  was  brought  up 
by  her  mother  in  Wolver- 
hampton, once  was  careful 
not  to  train  too  hard  because 
she  hated  the  idea  of  not 


being  able  to  get  a pair  of 
jeans  over  her  thighs.  A gru- 
elling training  schedule  has 
since  transformed  her  into 
one  of  sport’s  toughest 
women  without  harming  her 
marketability. 

Smith,  an  Everton  fan.  had 
received  advice  on  the  eve  of 
the  final  from  Britain’s  team 
psychologist  to  concentrate 
on  his  favourite  colour,  red. 
as  he  approached  the  bar,  be- 
cause Smith  associated  that 
with  "brashness  and  being  on 
fire.  But  don’t  toll  the  lads  at 
Goodison  Park". 

It  worked,  because  while 
other  more  fancied  contend- 
ers crashed  out  including  the 
defending  champion  and 
world  record  holder  Javier 
Sotomayor  of  Cuba,  Smith 
kept  his  nerve  in  a bear-pit  of 


an  arena  with  8L000  hysteri- 
cal Americans  cheering 
Austin. 

Smith  cleared  2.35m  and  his 
right  calf  teased  the  bar  at 
2.37  and  2.39.  It  wobbled  both 
times  and  then  fell. 

Austin  won  the  gold  medal 
in  the  bravest  of  ways.  The 
American  twice  missed  at 
2.36,  dropping  into  second 
place-  Because  of  his  two 
misses  he  could  gain  nothing 
by  making  2.35.  so  he  passed 
and  won  by  clearing  2.39. 

The  bronze  was  Smith’s 
fifth  medal  in  a major  cham- 
pionship since  breaking  the 
world  junior  record  in  Seoul 
four  years  ago.  "1  have  won  a 
medal  at  file  greatest  event  in 
the  world  and  in  four  years' 
time  1 will  be  older  and  bet- 
ter.” he  said. 


Irish  eyes  unsmiling  as  O’Sullivan  stumbles  out 


Frank  Keating  on  an  inexplicable  change 
of  fortune  for  the  5,000  metres  favourite 


THE  Irish  had  drunk  so 
joyously  at  the  swim- 
ming-pool and  in  the 
boxing  ring  last  week  that  it 
was  wretched  to  witness  the 
coming  down  to  earth  on  the 
track  when  Sonia  O'Sullivan, 
the  favourite  from  Cork,  not 
only  foiled  to  finish  in  the 
5,000  metres  final  but  put  seri- 
ous doubt  on  her  presence  in 
the  1500m. 

The  outstanding  but  contro- 
versial Chinese  runner  Wang 
junxia  was  barely  challenged 
as  she  wan  the  gold  medal  at  a 
stroll  from  Pauline  Konga  of 
Kenya  and  Roberta  Brunet  of 
Italy.  Britain's  Paula  Rad- 
cliffe  ran  a game  race  to  fin- 
ish fifth. 

With  only  a couple  of  the 


dozen  laps  completed  it  was 
evident  that  O'Sullivan  was 
not  herself,  that  the  midnight 
television  parties  all  over  Ire- 
land had  been  pooped  and 
that  the  stoppers  and  corks 
should  be  quietlyreplacecL 

On  a heavy,  humid  night 
she  bad  looked  gaunt  and 
sweating  even  before  the  gun; 
once  away,  she  began  an  un- 
characteristically fretful  run. 
She  never  settled  to  a rhythm 
or  strategy  and  the  Chinese 
runner  soon  struck  out  on  her 
own. 

Within  a lap  the  field  was 
strung  out  in  a long  necklace 
of  colours  and  in  no  time  at 
all  O'Sullivan  was  in  last 
place.  She  dropped  out  in  the 
penultimate  lap  and  would 


not  speak  afterwards  even  to 
her  nearest  and  dearest  cf  the 
Irish  press. 

After  RadclifTe’s  whole- 
hearted performance  — she 
had  been  third  at  the  bell  — 
she  said:  “It  simply  wasn't 
the  Sonia  we  know  and  fear. 
She  kept  chopping  and  chang- 
ing, she  didn’t  like  the  early 
bumping  and  barging.  She  al- 
ways seemed  twitehy  and  up- 
tight, running  everybody 
rise’s  race  and  never  her  own. 
It  might  have  been  something 
to  do  with  dehydration  or  the 
humidity,” 

Radcliffe  collapsed,  ex- 
hausted. at  the  finish.  The 
Loughborough  graduate  was 
helped  from  the  track  by  med- 
ia but  soon  recovered  to  be 
Justifiably  satisfied  with  her 
effort.  “It  was  incredibly  hu- 
mid," she  said.  "You’ve  got  to 
keep  the  fluids  going.  I’ve 
been  an  eight-  or  nlne-litres-a- 


day  girl;  it  might  make  you 
heavy-legged  but  the  water 
carried  me  around  and  it's 
better  to  finish  fifth  than  be 
first  in  the  coroner's  office.” 

With  two  or  three  other 
runners  finishing  in  ex- 
hausted heaps,  not  to  mention 
the  poignant  sight  of  the 
shattered  O'Sullivan  shuf- 
fling from  her  field  of  dreams, 
one  recalled  Ireland's  only 
gold  medallist  on  the  track, 
Ron  Delany.  He  was  the 
glorious  upstart  who  scat- 
tered an  elite  field  in  the 
1500m  at  the  Melbourne 
Olympics  of  1956. 

When  I met  him  many 
years  later  in  Dublin  he  told 
me:  “My  one  pre-race  plan 
was  to  repeat  to  myself,  'If 
ever  you  get  boxed  in,  Ronnie, 
just  relax'.  With  300  to  go  I 
was  boxed.  I prayed  to  God  to 
let  me  relax.  I did  and  at  once, 
lo  and  behold,  Gunnar  Niel- 


sen allowed  me  a gap.  I went 
for  it  and  I won  the  thing. 

"At  the  line  1 fell  flat  on  my 
face.  The  bronze  medal  win- 
ner was  the  great  Australian 
John  Landy.  Concerned,  he 
bent  to  help  me.  ‘Are  you  all 
right,  Ronnie?'  he  said.  I 
turned  over  and  looked  up  at 
him.  ’Sure  I am,  John.  I was 
just  putting  in  a wee  prayer  of 
thanks-be-to-God* " 

Mind  you,  the  decisive  and 
measured  manner  in  which 
Wang  ran  her  race  might  just 
as  mercilessly  have  blown  the 
froth  from  the  party  glasses 
all  round  the  world’s  Irish 
community-  It  was  an  impres- 
sive and  ruthless  laying  of  the 
field  to  waste,  and  made  a 
double  mockary  of  O'Sulli- 
van's status  as  firm  favourite. 
Afterwards  the  5ft  4 in,  seven- 
stone  winner  displayed  a se- 
rene and  engaging  smile;  she 
had  proved  a point 


Three  summers  ago  Wang 
led  that  astonishing  Chinese 
assault  out  of  tbe  blue  on 
world  records  in  women's 
middle-distance  running.  The 
world  cried  foul,  suspecting 
drugs,  and  when  there  were 
no-shows  at  last  year’s  world 
championships  the  prosecu- 
tion case  hardened. 

Now  Ma  Junren,  the  infa- 
mous Chinese  coach  with  his 
mysterious  herbs  and  po- 
tions, has  been  removed  from 
office,  and  under  a new  one  in 
Mao  Dezhen  a more  open 
regime  seems  in  place. 

Wang  said:  "I  have  passed 
12  drug  tests  already  this 
year.  People  who  are  suspi- 
cious might  have  an  imbal- 
ance of  mind.  Being  an  ath- 
lete, you  must  train  very 
hard.  If  you  use  some  illegal 
means  you  are  only  bringing 
disgrace  upon  yourself  and 
nothing  else.  No  honour." 


Sunday 
in  Atlanta 


Archery 


Men’s  70 m individual 
Ranking  round  (alter  second  round):  1. 
U|  Frangim  fit)  6»*pt3.  2.  Jang  Yona-tw  IS 
K0r)  SK  a Oh  Kyo-moofl  «S  Kor ) 001;  4.  V 
Chikarev  (Koz)  677;  5.  J Upponen  Fin) 
ere:  e.  b Ttwwnpuov  (Rusi  ers.  Atom  17.  s 
Hillard  IOB)  664.  24.  G HanBnge®  1GB) 
658:  34.  K Hanlon  flro)  650 
Women's  70m  indhridual 

Ranking  round  (after  second  round)'  1.  L 
HsrasymanJio  |Ukr)  673, !,  YJnp  He  | China) 
664.  3.  N Nasandie  (Tung  667;  4,  Jo-Sun 
Kin  (S  Kor)  663.  5.  0 Sadgvnycfta  rtW) 
663;  0,  E AJimkaynak  |Tur)  CCS.  Aim  15,  A 
Williamson  (GB)  wa 

Athletics 


Women's  marathon 

).  F Ftoba  lEto)  2hr  Ssec  Z V Yegor- 
Ova  (Bus)  228  OS:  3.  Y Arimorl  (Japan) 
2-38.39:  4.  K OocmKHefnfg  {G or)  Z28AS; 
5.  H FUoa  ISp)  2 30.50:  6.  L Sfcnon  (Rom) 
Ml  04;  7.  «,1  Machado  (Por)  23i.ii;  8.  s 
KiofKt  (Got)  Z-31 16.  3.  X Ren  (Cornel 
2-3121;  10.  A M Lsucfc  (US)  231.30.  Mm 
45.  K Mad  sod  (GB)  2.42.0B;  SB.  S RK» 
(GB)  252.® 

Women's  discus 


Women's  Individual  round 
OdaU tying  rtawk  SrRootod:  droop 

Tm»  10.  J UcKenum  (GB)  58.88m. 

Badminton 


Ron's 

Martar-Hnols  R Sktak  (Malaysia)  M J 
uprUntO  (Indo)  15-6, 15-12.  Jhmg  Dong 
>ina)  bt  p Sung-WOO  (S  (Cor)  16-6, 1S-« 
I MW  (hide)  M t KwantHm  (S  KoroaJ 
5-0. 15-11 M Hoyrr-tjran  (Can)  M A 
udl  Kusuma  Undo)  15-5. 15-0. 

Ion’s  doubles 

Harter  Mute  R Motaaky/R  54rf ago 

ndo)  H Z Huan glX  Jiang  (China)  16-7, 
5-7;  s K Chteh rr  K Hook  (Mai)  bt  H 
Is-kvKuVK  Kyung-JIn  fS  Kor)  18-17, 
5_a-  a AitedMA)  Kanmo  Undo)  W A 
ntropoviN  2va»r  (flus)  15*5.  15-1:  Sas 
•ogKtenv/Tan  Kim  Her  (MSI)  bt  S Ar- 
larfC  Hunt  (GB)  15-5-  15-12- 
tomen’s  singles 
Barter- Ra^hc  B Soo-*Jte1  (S  Kw)  M 
m vao  (China}  1M.  i«  ■ 
rdo]  hi  C Martin  (Dm]  IK  SMI.  1M-* 
mxtt  undo}  bl  JWflne  Han  iCMna) 

,-4,  n-ft  J Hyn  Wo*  (S  Kfl»)  bl 
ooying  Ye  (China)  ii-fi.  12-11. 
f omen's  doubles 
am  ftidK  Ytywui  G*"^****®!* 
» (CWna)  M L Stafth-UurWMivU 
wmsan  (Deni  16-8. 15-$  Ol  Young  A) 
ttye  ode  (5to|#«  JorgamaWL 


Oman  (Den)  l$-9,  1M.  H KZrfcaeaarrUR 
ObM  (Den)  H Ying  Chtm/XJnfiyD'ip  Peng 
(Chlnel  15-6.  5-15.  154,  Pel  CUUm  Ou 
ICtdnai  bt  Eltsa/2  Rowans  f(ndo)  75-r. 
15-3. 

Baseball 


Prafimbiariai 

South  Korea  11.  Holt and  3,  Cuba  10  US  9 
Nicaragua  Id.  Australia  a 

Basketball 
Men’s  pre&mlnsries 

(Veep  Ai  Lithuania  116.  China  55;  US  ICC. 
Croatia  71;  Argentina  66.  Angola  <0.  Be 
Australia  103.  Oroa ce  62.  Yuootlavui  97. 
Puerto  Rico  8a  Brazil  1Z7.  South  Korea  97. 

Boxing 

(51  kg) 

Saontnf  tertew  O tieya  (Soil  bt  tC  Falaft 
(Syria)  pta.  A PWw  iRus)  bt  B MuKui'j 
(Zwn)  ptv  ■ Romero  iCuba)  bt  L PatMan 
(ArmwiM)  pa.  R H«aM»  m > sa- 

nroHenko  (Moldova)  pta;  Z Lanka  (GeO  bl 
B Hermensen  (Indo)  pta. 

Utfit-woftorweight  (63.5kg) 
Second  mUmi  H VhMMR  (Cuba)  M N So- 
leynuuroptu  (Turk)  PS;  B Ntyaaymlwle* 
(Kaz)  bt  □ Mvrale  (Zwnl  pis:  ■ &tem 
(Rub)  bt  P Bowbwh  (Coni  tna.  ■ Mosf>- 
bn)  (Iran)  bt  G LdpU  iSsyCfteUcs)  ptK  f 
' (Tun)  W F Barron  (Ire)  pn;  M 


hi  lAlg)  bt  J BMWu  (Pon  Pla:  0 IMcal 
(Qer)  bt  O Mu  (US?  pa;  N MocmM  (Fr)  M 
8 Butovakl  (Bela)  pa. 
Ughteboavywriglit  (81  kg) 
Seoond  Mrivei  A Taroer  (Ufi)  bt  0 
Kowah  (SLsoiw)  rac;*  nore*[P  Real  bt 
s Bo«n  <saj  sts;  T Roaa  (Can)  ot  P 
M bongo  (Caniatticai)  pts  v JVov  (Kar)  bt 
P Autmo  (MPKT Ulrich  IGw)  01 1 Kane 
(Swer  pts;  O Jr  Sbpa  (Br ) bt  Manden- 

flUO  (Ft % nscS:  S DrvU  iCmj  bt  T Ibrari; 
MOV  (Uzb)  p«;  LSetunr-bae  (S  Kar)  MF 
Rojas  (Cuba)  pea. 

Flywright  (51kg} 

SMond  aeriut  O KMy  (Irol  M H HuaMffl 
(Aus)  ok  B pcnomcHov  (Kaa)  bt  S Kov- 
Banfco  (UK/)  pta. 

Canoeing. 

M«n*s  cimacHsn  pain 

Man  rw  1.  France  isasast;  2.  Cs 
Rep  Itaift  3,  Gemuwy  169.7ft  4.  G«- 
nuuiy  163.72;  5.  France  iWfft  6.  Ciech 
Aep  16 BAB:  7,  Poland  1«8S,  a.  Canada 
175.97;  9,  Switzerland  173.67;  TO.  Slovakia 
17558;  11,  US  100.90;  12,  Great  Britain 
(Brawn.  PIHJ  180.*;  13,  Sfavotoa  l«f.<a 
H Australia  10906;  15,  Poland  213.07. 

Alan’s  kayak  angles 

airiwiM  FM  1. 0 Fix  iGcrl  Uias pn.  2. 
A VetWYtu-  (Sloven)  WJ&  3.  r Becker 
rGer)  4.  l Burtz  (Fr)  M4JB;  A I 

wnsy  (Ire)  MMl;  & R Wem  (US)  i*5.7ft 
Stem  M,  P RaciWe  (GB1  148.37.  25.  B 
Peareo  (GB)  154.7ft  4ft  a Bound  (ire) 
104.51. 


Cycling 


Men's  sprint 

Rnafa  I Jans  FkKfler  lG«r)  Bt  M Notn- 
ami  (US,  3-0  3 C HwmU  I Can)  bt  G 
Neiwsrnd  ,Aua»  2-G 

Men’s  points  race 

Ftoeh  i.  s Marti  nolle  im  37.  ft  B Walton 
(Can  | » 3.  S tTGrady  I Anal  37;  4.  V Ya- 
KQvlov  njkri  24;  5.  F Usreau  ffrl  24.  5.  J 
Uanprji  (Spj  17.  Men  22.  D (.anergan 
(Irol  a 

Women's  tndhridasl  pursuit 
Haul:  l A BeMufli  rlflSmm  3i£95sec:  7.  XI 
Ulqnet  (Frj  3 33.571;  3.  4 Arndl  IGw| 
3 33  744. 

Women’s  points  race 
Rnefc  ).  N Lancfor  {Ft I 2 A"  Z 1 Haring a 
(Noth*  23.  a L Srorman  (ausj  17:  4.  g 
SamoXh»alcra  iRuaf  14.  5.  M Vergara  (E» 
SaU  11.  6.  L GerMnarakaya  IBslA)  11. 
JUaes  14.  X)  Lamnwco  (GB)  1 

Equestrianism 


Team  dressage  Grand  Prix 

l.  Germany  S.553pis-,  ft  HeSand  5.437;  a 
US  5 309  4 France  5.045: 5.  Sweden  458ft 

0.  Svntaat land  4im  7.  SoaUl  4.875.  8.  GB 
4.781;  9.  Italy  4.  ESI;  10.  Canada  4 509l 
InWeteeri  Are— age  nuaHart  (Pp  S5  from 
Grand  Pin  quality  tor  GO  scoctal).  1. 1 worth 
fGcr)  1915.  ft  A van  Grunsvm  PWJD  iffo. 
3 U G4acn  lUS)  1880.  4,  S RaBwofaorgar 
(Ptethi1£54. 5.  M7h«rtsre*cu  (Q«l  14*5(6. 
K BalkwiW  ,Geri  1.7»,  7.  M OUO-Otpin 
if»i  17B3:  8 M Seftauc:  (Ger)  1.W;  9,  N 
Upnofi-Scoinr  rGtel  1.751:  TO.  f Rambte  (Sf4 
1.7*4.  n,  G Sericl  (US)  1.73*.  1ft  l Poetten 
(Dtn)  1.705-  13.  S PeiOWS  (USl  1695.  W.  T 
SartB^-Oo  Vries  iNwil  t^Sft  is,  s ftshon- 
bergrr  PSeW  1.673:  IS  A Sohnedl  (Sum 
1^73,  17.  R Car  sen  (CBi  1j668;  «.  U HB- 
kansten  JOm  103ft  TO.  C StuocWidwrger 
ISu *B)  1«l»  20,  A HBMtfS  iBdJ  1K3.  M.  t 
NaiMtorg  IS/rcl  Ij857:  2ft  D Brwussei  (Ft) 
1.650:  2ft  R Dcwr  (US|  1J649.  34.  U Hama 
(Aus)  IJM: ».  f Hansen  toon)  1.636. 

Gymnastics 

Meti’a  inrivldual  floor 

1.  I Meihtsanlda  (Gri  9-BSOps.  2.  Xloo- 
ahuong  U rdiinal  1837;  3.  A Nwnov  (Rus) 
S.  sett  4.  i Irsnov  I Bui;  9.7S0,  B.  T Aymaa 
(Ffl  B.7S01. 6. 6 Pbdgomi  (Rus)  9.550;  7,  V 
Sdwrbo  IBerai  9J75.  8.  G Mbubn  ((Ar) 

aim 

Pommel  horse 
TOnatr  1.  Li  DopQIMib  iSwitz)  9.873;  2.  M 
Ursica  fRwn)  9.S2&.  3.  A Namw  (Rus) 
9787;  4.  P Casfnw  (Fr|  9762;  5.  V Kata- 
keda  (Japan)  9.71ft  6.  HuaOong  Hu*ng 
(China)  9.712;  7.  E Poujatta  (Fr)  8 J50:  B, 
Bin  Fan  (Cbinal  9 30a 

Rings 

FfetaP  1.  Y Chech.  (ft|  0tf87pu;  2.  B CsoF 
inny  (Huni  9-Blft  2 D Burinca  ipon*) 981E 
4.  j jovtehev  (BuR  93£tt  S,  A w«*er 
l Ger)  9 76ft.  6,  KunPo  Fan  (Chino)  0.782; 
J M Toto  iGcn  97S7.  8 B Wttte  IUS1 

1X737 


Women’s  vault 

Hoed  T.  3 An-anar  IRami  9&Z5pis.  2.  *lo 
Italian  (Chinaj  9.768:  3.  □ Gogean  iRomi 
9 75th  4.  R GjUyoua  (Run)  9.743;  5.  S Bo- 
eannahaia  iBoia/  9.712.  e O Daenja  nisi 
9.M9.  7.  E Gr Oshava  (Rus)  9.637;  S.  S 
Miller  (US)  3J50 

Women's  asymmetric  bar 
Hnafc  1.  S ChcrJuna  iRue)  9.05Opt3.  2. 
Wonting  Bl  (China  I 9 837;  3.  A Chow  (US) 
9.837.  4.  0 OavKSJ  I US i OBCtt  S S Amanor 
[Rom)  9 7B7:  6 O KochelMsva  iRloJ  9.7B7. 
7.  L PMLDpaveva  lUlo)  9 787.  8.  L Mllcso- 
vici  iRomi  9.750. 

Handball 


Women's  preliminaries 

droop  *i  China  Zl.Oenmarl  33;  US 

ftt.Hungary  30.  Qroup  B:  Angola  19.  South 
KOfoa  25:  Germany  2ft  Norway  28. 

Hockey 

Men's  preliminary  round 
Oraep  Ai  Pakistan  & Aigenma  2:  Ger- 
many 3.  US  D:  India  3 Spain  1.  «ien*ea»-. 
1.  Spam  Bpts;  ft  Germany  7. 3.  India  6;  *. 
Pokiatan  5;  S.  Argentina  4.  6.  US  0.  Groan 
Bs  SbMeSngaa  1.  Holland  7:  2.  Australia  S; 
ft  Gr»i  Boianj  5:  4.  South  Africa  3,  5. 
South  Korea  ft  6.  Malaysia  2 
Women's  prefmt Inary  round 

Britain  3.  Germany  7,  Auabtala  4.  US  tt 
He  liter  land  4.  Spam  s.  A/psntmj  2.  Sou&i 
Korea  ft  SUnvOngu  t.  Australia  Upts;  ft 
HoUajid  a 3,  South  Korea  8;  4.  Great  Brit- 
ain ft  S.  Germany  5.  ft  Argentina  5:  ft  US 
4:  8,  Spam  1 

Rowing 


Men’s  Eghtwafght  double 
scuUs 

F but  t.  Swrtrcrtond  firnm  2347sec;  2. 
Ha  Rand  £.2645.  3 Australia  6X®  i. 
Spain  6 28  09  &.  Austria  6.30.85;  C. 
Sweden  ftftt.TB. 

Men’s  eoxlese  Bghtw«i^n 
fours 

Ha*  j.  Denmark  6mm  09  Msec:  ft  Can- 
ada 610.13.  3.  US  5 1ft29.  4.  Ireland 
61351;  5.  Germany  6 14  7ft  ft  Auairallo. 
Men’s  quadruple  sculls 
Pin  eh  1.  Germany  5nwi  6ftB3sec.  ft  US 
5JS.W.  a,  Australia  6 01^5.  d,  uaiy  ftofttft 
5.  Swtacriand  6.04  Sft  8.  Sweden  607.75. 
Men’s  eights 

Fbufc  1.  Holland  Smin  42.74asc.  ft  Gar- 
maw  5 44. St  ft  Pusste  345  77;  4.  Canada 
5.4654;  6.  lie  5.48  Js:  6 AiHlraUa  & 5ftB=. 

Women's  Ughtwright  double 
scuds 

ftnafc  t Romania  7mm  12  7Bsa«  ft  US 
7 M.65: 3.  Australia  7.  f a 56. 4.  laly  7.»8  Sft- 
5,  Dormant  7.1620:  6 Holland  7ftl9ft 
Women’s  quadruple  scuds 
rimfa  1.  Gorewny  Bhiin  27.44s«;  j. 
Ukraine  6.10  36;  3.  Caradu  6343ft:  4.  Den- 
mark 630  X.  5 ©imp  631.1ft  6 Ncthm- 
lands  E 35.54. 


Woman’s  eights 
Fhdr  1,  Romania  6 min  >9  73w»c.  2.  Can- 
ada 824.0S,  3.  Balarua  8.24  44;  4.  US 
6 26 19. 5.  Australia  6.30 10;  8.  NetherUnda 
8,31.11 

Soccer 


Men’s  quarter-finals 

Brazil  4,  Ghana  2.  Nigeria  3,  Mira  lea  Q. 

Women’s  semi-finals 

China  3.  Brazil  2;  US  2,  Norway  1 (oner 
HXWen-dBaiti  cxtia-unoj. 

Diving 


Men’s  springboard 
prefimhiary  round 

1.  M Xiong  (China)  463  q 2pta;  2.  2huo 
dhOnfl  Yu  | China)  438  93;  3.  M Murphy 
(Aual  419.13:  4.  S Donle  (US)  414.03:  5.  A 
Wets  (Ger)  405. 33.  6.  D Saoudne  <Ru*i 
391  74.  7.  A Semonkwk  iBel)  385  32.  B.  F 
Pi  mas  1 Mom  38183;  9.  M Lenzl  (USl 
372.03;  10.  R Freer  (A«t)  385  73;  It.  E 
Stewart  IZimi  361  53;  IS.  R Voted'kow  AJV/I 
358  85:  13  4 Hompte  (Oer)  3S8.28  14.  P 
Condon  (Can)  3S7  75;  15.  V S»b«»nite 
(RU9I  357  18. 16.  D bSTonzbil  (Itl  366  55: 17. 
I Longyel  (Hun)  346.74:  IB  a ati  IGB] 
345.33  AIM  24.  B Morgan  IGB)  316.99. 

Table  Tennis 
Men's  singes 

■nurd  raumb  J noukjopt  (Got)  bl  P CMlB 
IFr)  21-18.  Si-16.  23-21.  TaeferSeo  Khn 
(5  Kor)  M L Kong  (China)  21-17.  2t-tfl, 

20- 32.  21-ift  QueOang  Un  (China)  bl  K 
Motaushiu  (Japan)  21-iB.  ri-10.  21-17. 
Wen  Hung  ICanl  bt  J VVaWwm  (Save) 
n-15  17-21.  21-18.  21-15,  4-M  Steve 
1 Bet)  bl  Z Prlmotnc  (Ctol  21-13.  21-16. 

21- 8:  P Karate  (Cz)  W H Havana  (Brj 
17-21. 19-21. 21-17, 21-14.  21-13.  V Semi. 
MMMM  |B<H4)  b)  O Mfliunov  (Rust  21-14. 

21-15.  21-73-  Tee  Wen®  (China)  bt  Nam- 
Kyu  Yon  IS  Kar)  2vlS.  St-ift.  11-9. 

Tennis 


Men’s  singles 

Third  mend]  A OSwmkty  (Ruoi  bl  C 
Ruud  (Nor)  6-4.  6-3.  K Mmotestee  (U5| 
U K Carlson  (Denj  6-7.  8-0.  6-2:  * B*«- 
vuere  (Sp)  hi  G HtmxKkl  (OB)  7-6. 8-3;  r 
tev0||4te  (Br)  tn  M PhHIpfXXnala  (Aik| 
7-6.4-4  8-4 
Men's  doubles 

Sacaite  reteidi  T WM4bWo«/M  Waed- 
nnie  (Aus)  bt  M BupathUL  Pace  (India) 
4-6. 6-2. 6-2.  C PenterteW  Femrira  (SA) 
bt  A AgaeshM  Washington  (US)  7-5.  6-7. 
b-*  N BroadiT  ttetewa  (GB)  M G Con- 
IWILG  Nestor  (Can)  7-4  *4,  6-4. 

Women’s  singles 
Third  motet  K fttwids  (US)  Of  1 Gur- 
radhalapji  (Arg)  6-0. 6-3;  I Matas  (Cro)  bt 
K Habaudoua  (SlowKI  6-4.  34.  6-4;  C 
Mwdau  (Sp)  at  N ftvarava  (Bela)  6-2. 
7-5;  U Omooport  (US)  bl  A Huonr  (Qeri 
C-l.  3-«  0-3. 


Women's  doubles 
SMsnd  motel  J NMMMIN  Mw> 

(Cz)  bl  Y BaeukUR  Toalahsuma  Undo)  6-2. 
&-3.  B teswdT  To  —shi  (Than  tn 
LI  Chen/Jlfld-Cllan  V)  (CWnaJ  2-6.  B-»,  6-4. 
M HteteteP  Otewqrdar  (S«rit)  td  3 Appel- 
man*t  Connote  (BoD  2-6.  8-t.  7-S:  *1 
SeBesrte/0  Sotvitn  Morniy  irrorh)  bt 
V CaurBorTamssvond  (Hun)  7-6.  7-8. 

MEDALS  TABLK 


UnitodSuna 

OoU 

20 

stew 

28 

BrawM 

9 

Russia 

IS 

11 

9 

France 

12 

6 

12 

Italy 

10 

5 

B 

China 

9 

11 

6 

Gar  many 

ft 

11 

!« 

Australia 

7 

7 

W 

Pound 

6 

S 

3 

Romania 

4 

4 

4 

Hungary 

4 

3 

5 

Cuba 

3 

4 

7 

Japan 

3 

4 

3 

South  Kbnra 

3 

4 

2 

QrnocD 

3 

3 

a 

New  Zealand 

3 

t 

1 

teal  and 

3 

0 

1 

Turkey 

3 

0 

1 

Switzerland 

3 

0 

a 

Canada 

re 

& 

6 

6 

Ukraine 

2 

l 

5 

Bditntni 

2 

1 

n 

South  AMea 

2 

0 

1 

Mann 

1 

4 

3 

Nottiarlandi 

1 

a 

7 

Kazakhstan 

1 

3 

1 

Brazil 

1 

2 

4 

Britain 

1 

2 

4 

Czech  Republic 

1 

2 

l 

FftilaM 

T 

Z 

0 

Spam 

1 

1 

2 

North  Korea 

1 

1 

1 

Denmark 

1 

0 

T 

5tava«a 

1 

ft 

1 

Yugoslavia 

1 

0 

1 

Armenia 

1 

0 

0 

Costa  Rica 

1 

0 

0 

Fn/aflor 

1 

0 

0 

Ethiopia 

1 

0 

0 

Syria 

1 

0 

0 

Bulgorta 

ft 

a 

4 

Aurirta 

0 

1 

1 

Norway  0 11 

Swodon  0 1 1 

Crunfla  0 10 

JsmalcA  0 t 0 

Konra  0 1 5 

Namibia  0 10 

Sowmut  ft  < 0 

UzboUattui  Q 1 0 

Georgia  0 0 t 

Mexico  0 ft  1 

Moldova  0 0 1 

Mongolia  0 0 1 

Trinidad  0 0 1 

Complete (a  Jufy  29 

Hole:  T we  bnaue  moaata  BWorand  in  hido. 
gymnoedCB.  wmsna  IndNhWal  alf-reund 
UxnpatittorL  Two  altvor  nuxtoM.  no  Www 
awarded  Jn  wo/nw'6  gymreww;  oaymmet- 
ne  bare 


Beach  Volleyball 


Fteah  K SteflWK  Rlraly  (USl  bl  M yynir- 
iruranrtd  Dodd  (US)  12-5.  12-a  Third 
eteosr  4 CMMOIHmw  (Can)  MCMaiarj 
AJvea  I Pori  12-5.  12-8 

Volleyball 


Women’s  prvOmlnaries 
d*tep  Ai  China  3.  Japan  ft  NOiherlands  3 
Ukraine  0 Orauft  Ba  Braiil  3.  Germany  1- 
Canada  1 Poru  2.  Russia  3 Cuba  ' 

Water  Polo 


Classification  metches 

FVwta  Spam  7.  Croatia  5 Third  tfac« 
holy  20.  Hungary  IB.  PUroir  pteaMi 
Srirtethi  Russia  10.  GriMU  8 71h>ai*B 
(A  12.  YUpoeUavla  8 «Oi-iOUm  Germany 
W^Ronum  1 6. 1 1 0t-I  site  Ukraine  9.  Hoi- 


Weightfiftlng 


09kg  event 

1.  A KaMilashvile  (Ctrl  cnateb  I85Q  krr 
Claan  and  |erk  235  0 Kg.  totel  l.n  420^0-  ; 
A Kbrepaiy  (K«)  107.5.  222.5.  aioo.  3.  0 
CodrW  (Uhf)  1B7  5 21S.0. 402.5  4.  S Bybai- 
ehonto  lUhrJ  IBZ  5. 212.5. 39S.&  5.  v ton 
/Ri»)  1750  2150  3W0-  ft.  Q Smirnov 
(feral  175.0.  215.0.  390  0 

Yachting 


SeBngfkoefbeat} 

Lwflraf  eiandtee.  after  eiofrt  rae**;  1 
Gnrimny  32.00  2.  Great  Britain  (A  Baada- 
wrth.  B Parkin.  A Stead)  33.W.  3 US 
4®.00-  s-  «4'y  50.oij.  c 
Russia  St  00.  AIm  16.  Ireland  iG  Cannoi! 
ty.  0 O Qradv.  M Kingl  70.03 

Men's  470 

(double-handed  dinghy} 

43.00.  4.  US  52D0;  5.  Great  Britain  ijuL. 
r tries.  I Waikorj  53.C0;  6 Spain  58  CO 

Men's  Star 

(IwoepefMa  heefhoat) 

UMd^MwndtepaanarteMrasM,  . 

Brotii  Mfto  3.  Australia  23  00  a Swndtm 
WOft  4.  <3r«cd  34  00.  5.  Nw 

36.00.  ft.  Italy  3800  Uxxr  , , Q^LfSST? 
(G  Chartee.  <3  Skumas)  59  CO-  12  m««nn 
(0  Burrows.  U PWield)  T»  («  WaM 
Tornado  (muftOuiU} 

hCP  eftor  afgfa 


Spain  H.Ott  2.  Australia  3800: 

MM.  4.  France  3600.  5.  US  3760  « 
Brazil  4300  AW  rr.  QhSi^S  ®- 
Vhlhama.  I Rhodnsi  eg  on.  wwkn  ,D 

Men’s  Finn 

(single-handed  dhtghy) 

iMrifaa  StwteWiia  dm  hW  , 

M Kinatlorawtti  (Adi  2300  2 srUJ.  ’■ 
*««  (Bril  39.00. 2.  h Somauru  ia^i^S 
4.  H Hetner  iNutni  48.00.  5.  F uS  fi?* 
540ft  & I Alftftlte  ISAi  55  CO.  7 pmS  ’ 


ate  (Ausi  60  00:  B.  o Bergmann 
7 J X*  van  aor  Plaen  (Sp)  & 
Monk  (NZi  64.00  AW  12.  O 
1GB1  72.30,  25  J Dnscoll  lire)  i; 

Women's  470 
(doabte-hanefed  dingh 
Ltetelns  aharKSnaa  after  awm 

Spam  20  00,  a.  Japan  22.0ft  ft  1 

asajafsivss 

Women’s  Mistral 
(boai-dsaOing) 

J etelteji  stontfngs  aftai  ,1.^, 

Today  in 
Atlanta 

SSSrS.ndS"'8  '—'v.auo. 
PywimnliaH  ExhibUto 

ftooblea  setnWJn 
“^J*Frchminar/  rourac 

ta 

prolmunanos  * 5F|,i 

China  r usa  ”90)0.  Korea  * 

Arj'nMna'  vWG^{n‘ih?uart* 
spam  G. 


teom« 

doubn 

Tamil 

wne, 

Wotg, 

1 

Wrasi 

tiasaU 

Taloi 

9-BSai 
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OLYMPIC  GAMES 


SPORTS  NEWS  15 


Seles  sent 
packing  by 
Novotna 


j j Peter  Nichols 


Down  and  out . . . Britain's  Jason  Lee  and  David  Luckes  are  grounded  as  Baeden  Choppy  makes  a break  for  Australia  during  their  2-0  win  yesterday  photograph 

Red  is  the  colour  as  Britain  exit  quietly 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MICHAEL  STEELE 


THE  women’s  singles 
tournament,  which 
has  pretty  well  kept 
its  shape  to  the  quar- 
ter-final stage,  started  losing 
it  yesterday  when  the  No.  1 
seed  and  very -American  Mon- 
ica Seles  was  knocked  out  by 
the  Czech  Jana  Novotna  1-5. 
3-6. 8-6. 

In  a first  set  dictated  by 
errors  it  was  Novotna  who 
got  the  majority  of  the  seven 
service  breaks  to  win.  It 
would  haw  made  any  other 
player  favourite  to  win  the 
match,  but  not  Novotna. 
Sometimes  one  wonders 
whether  she  should  be  in  the 
Olympic  diving  competition, 
so  often  does  she  plunge  from 
early  heights. 

The  Czech  tried  hard  to  do 
it  again.  In  the  second  set,  up- 
set by  calls  and  making  mis- 
takes at  every  turn,  she 
allowed  Seles  back  into  the 
match.  The  crowd  were 
ecstatic. 

The  content  was  similar  in 
the  final  set.  Seles  barely  had 
ta  contrive  a winning  shot,  so 
prolific  were  the  Czech's  Jos- 


Hockey 


David  Hopps 


A GOLD  medal  in  the 
Seoul  Olympics  in 
1368  still  gives  Brit- 
ain's men’s  team  a 
residual  stature,  but  their 
failure  to  beat  Australia  in  11 
subsequent  meetings  is  a 
truer  reflection  of  their 
standing. 

. To  reach  the  semi-finals 
Britain  needed  to  break  that 
sequence  in  their  final  group 
game  yesterday,  but  they 
failed  entirely,  .to. .challenge 
Australian  supremacy.  • - 

To  lose  2-0,  and  comfort- 
ably,;  to  Australia  in  a run-of- 


the-mill  international  is  an 
outcome  Britain  have  come  to 
accept  with  forbearance, 
reckoning  that  experimenta- 
tion or  lack  of  planning  must 
share  the  blame.  However,  to 
lose  so  overwhelmingly  in  die 
Olympic  Games,  where  they 
pride  themselves  on  their  i 
feisty,  bloody-minded  ap- 1 
preach,  is  considerably  more  , 
upsetting. 

“Other  teams  work  over  a 
four-year  cycle,”  said  Russell 
Garcia,  who  plays  as  a profes- 
sional in  The  Hague  and  is 
the  only  surviving  player 
from  the  Seoul  squad.  “We 
think  of  ourselves  as  a tour- 
nament team,  but  we  never 
looked. .like  making  it  this 
time." 

With  half  the  side  set  to 
retire,  Britain  must  now 


rebuild.  One  only  bad  to  1 
upon  the  absurd  red  boots  1 
worn  by  half  the  side  to  con- 
sider the  thin  dividing  line 
between  an  admirable  trait  of 
pluckily  rising  to  the  occa- 
sion in  major  tournaments 
and  being  persistently  under- 
mined by  inadequate 
planning. 

While  other  sides  have  con- 
centrated upon  tactical  nice- 
ties, Britain's  players  have 
been  spraying  their  boots 
with  red  car  paint  alter  being 
caught  out  by  an  interna- 
tional regulation  which  bars 
the  use  of  white  boots  in  def- 
erence to  the  demands  of 
television. 

The  boots  they  wore  resem- 
bled Coca-Cola  bottles,  and 
even  now  this  most  intrusive 
of  sponsors  is  probably  insist- 


ing that  they  are  made  com- 
pulsory for  the  Games  when 
they  are  held  in  Sydney  four 
years  from  now. 

Red  was  also  a dominant 
theme  for  the  Australians, 
but  only  because  Mark  Hager, 
scorer  of  the  fifth-minute  goal 
that  virtually  settled  the  con- 
test, was  sporting  a bloodied  , 
head-bandage  on  the  day  he 
became  their  most-capped 
player.  Australians  like  their  1 
red  badges  of  courage,  but  it 
will  prove  difficult  to  depict 
this  one  in  such  a light 

"Mate,  did  you  get  that  one 
challenging  a Brit?”  Hager 
was  asked.  "No,  mate,”  be 
replied.  "I  got  it  whacking 
myself  across  the  head  with 
my  own  stick." 

Australia  scored  twice  from 
open  play  before  half-time  — 


Stacy  completing  after 
Choppy's  forceful  run 
through  the  left  of  Britain’s  i 
defence  — which  put  Brit- 1 
a in’s  sorry  record  of  one  goal  | 
from  open  play  in  five  games 
into  perspective.  Australia’s 
goalkeeper  barely  had  to 
make  a save  against  a side  be- 
reft of  attacking  ideas;  Diletti 
or  dilettante,  ft  would  have 
made  no  difference. 

Britain's  tactical  obsession 
has  been  with  winning  penal- 
ty corners,  at  which  point,  so 
the  theory  goes,  the  leggy  fig- 
ure of  Calmn  Giles  sprints  off 
the  bench,  provides  a goal 
from  his  abundant  collection 
of  flicks  and  fancies,  and 
then,  before  he  has  had  time 
to  finger  his  headhand,  is  sub- 
stituted again. 

It  Is  specialism  gone  mad. 


Yesterday 
fn  Atlanta 


AAIetics_ 

Man's  ISOOm 

Mnt  roantk  Heat  tea;  1.  L RaUch  (Ken) 
3min  3598eec;  2,  M to ere  <N«W  ftSftlft 
31  N Bruton  {Ira)  >137.42;  4.  K Mcfcay  (QBI 
3.30.02 ; & O Oroanu  (Own)  ft3ftSfc  ft  V 
SPabwrtn  (Rut)  39096;  7,  E da  OUvtHra 
(BO  3.40.70;  S S Agar  fOooiJ  34305  0.  B 
Hyde  (US!  3.48.20,  10.  A BuHawoMy  (Ukr)  ■ 
360-30;  11,  T KaJruaa  (Vanuatu)  402.78. 

Heat  Twee  1.  *1  Morcell  (AJgl  341.05;  2.  J 
Uayock  (GHi  342.31;  3.  A Bite  (Somalia] 
3433K  4.  R Estevez  (Bp)  14348;  6.  R El 
Beslr  (Mor)  34381  6,  J tenon  fUpa)  1 
30  00.  7.  L Jesus  (POf)  14305;  8.  J Cna  ; 
(Sr)  3.45.32;  9.  J N'tyemba  (Angola)  . 
348.41, 10,  A Ibrahim  (Djibouti  346.82;  11.  i 
M Oooscfuufc  (Gter)  356.48. 

Heal  Threw  1.  A Haklml-fTim)  33358;  2,  S 
lOptorlr  (Ken)  33370;  3 B ToJgyeal  (Hun) 
33371;  4.  D MmwjuzJ  (Me v)  33708;  3 S 
He«Y  lire)  3.37.2ft;  8.  B Zorto  IC10) 
3-37J6;  7,  M Suleiman  (Qatar)  187.70;  3 
M Pamtan  (Frt  333?);  3 J Pyrah  |uS) 
83391;  TO.  A Travasao*  (For)  3.4301;  11, 

M . Johns  (NZ)  34451;  .13  H Rlyaz  (Mai- 
dVes)  J.  IS  14. 

Rent  Foort  1.  H El  Gueaouj  (HOf)  357.63 
2.  W Tanur  (Kanl  337.73  3 K CheUiemanl 
ft)  337.81;  4. 1 Vtotoss  (Sp)  337-83;  5.  L 
Fedatra  (Pot)  33300;  3 m Crsuirtvsn  (he) 
9-38.18;  T.  P PWUpp  (Suita}  341,60;  B.  W 
EdJer-Muhr  (Aui)  34502;  3 A Bltefajigabo 
(Rwanda)  34842.  IS,  A Mabruk  Ezayedl 
(Libya)  35148.  DM  art  flofetc  Q Hood 


Baeft  Reeel.FCMto  (Sp)  33954;  3 P 
Mcllulian  (US)  3.30-34:  3 C irapene  (Bel) 
340.10;  A A Wntomah  (GB)  34074;  6.  A 
Loginov  (Hub)  3.40.08;  6,  0 KwtMra  (Bu- 
naxfl)  341,45;  7,-A  Knena  (AlgJ  34300;  8 
B Prasad  (Wd)  .348.18;  3 E Dubua  (ft) 
347.01;  10.  T Ebner  {Aun  34858  11,  P 
Cleary  (Aua)  38255;  13  S tote  (Bdwnan 
1)45344. 

Mao’*  4 OOtn  fwnftos 
Hnrt  ramb  Hut  Met  'i,  I Fare  (Bone- 
Ben  4894sec;  2,  F Mop  (19  48.90:  ft  K 
Yamaxald  (japanV  48on.4,  0 Morgan 
(Jam)  40.18;  5.  KAtadeU  (Nlfll  4363  6.  P 
crempton  (QBI  49.78; 7;  G Hsshon  (Mauri- 
Hue)  4094;  ft  S V«s  <8p)  fift6ft  .. 

Meet  Tmmi  V E de  Araute  (&T48JZ;  ft  L 
Ottoz  (HJ  4393  3 C snn  (Per)  49.00: 4,  M 
Fare]  (Qatar)  4027;  5.  M toewan  (Steven) 
40.66;  6.  J-P  Bnrwfsr  (BaO  4059;  7.  B Kln- 
yor  (Km)  «jaa,  8 M Maaeeeu  (Rom) 
4097. 

Heat  Three*  VSMaftKe  (Zam>4&2i:ft  R . 
Robtnaon  lAus)  48.8ft  3 E Koter  (Kan) 


40.03  4,  V Zadolnov  (Mold)  40.73;  5.  H 
Somoytl  (S  Arabia)  49.94;  8.  H Mbaye 
(Sen)  503ft  7.  L Herbert  (SA>  51.13 

Heat  Pear:  1,  B Bronson  lUSj  4956;  3 D 
tores*  (Hun)  4323  3.P  Jaiwszeaski  (POl) 
40.63  4.  H Kawtunura  (Japan)  49.80  5.  J 
UasvMvtoe  (Zim)  5016;  0 J Kucej  (Slovak) 
6091;  7.  A By  Savane  (Guinea)  609ft  8,  S | 
Hollingsworth  (AU6)  S3 13 

Heat  How  1.  J Rtegeon  (GB)  4031.  3 M 
Dofnndort  (BeO  40.49  3.  R Mashctemko 
(PM)  4094;  4,  E rebel  la  (Lat)  50.73;  5,  D 
Cortoro  (P  Rtoo)  SiJtt  8,  M scheHMrt 
(Swift)  519ft  7.  C Young  (Pan)  5590  ft  W 
Qtbnmh  (Jam). 

Meet  Six;  1,  C Darts  lUS|  48JM;  O S Ny 
(eiteer  (Swel  4054;  3,  A Sabre  (ft)  4371;  4, 

O Btwofl  (Ken)  48.T4;  6,  T Mcgubk  fire) 
30.781  6,  C Sftva  (Br)  51.23;  7.  O Pftliias 
(Sp)  5155;  8 L Omens  (Guyana)  54.73 
Heat  Owmoe  1.  0 AdWno  (US)  48A&  2,  E 
TetxBlra  (Br)  48.5*  3 K Hamden  (Zbn) 
48.54;  4.  N Gardner  (Jam)  489ft  5,  S Kar- 
uba  (Japan)  480ft  6.  6 Jennings  <GBi 
50.41;  7.  I Monrml  (Sp)  52.23  B.  I Wakn 
(PNG)  53.42. 

Men's  discus 

OnOlilw  Oraop  Oam  1,  L Riedel  (Ger) 
84.66m;  2,  V DubravshcliiV  |Bsla)  63.22;  3. 

A Hcavam  (Hun)  829ft  4,  V KWyfcas  (Utfiu- 
ania)  82.74;  S.  J Saw  a |Qer]  8296:  8.  A 
Seum  (US)  8236, 7,  N Sweeney  (Ire)  62.04; 

B.  B Weir  (QB)  61.64;  3 A OluMu  (Ntg) 
00-88;  10.  D Fortum  (tt)  6008;  11.  S 1090 
Vahrlk  (Nor)  SB 90  12.  R Moya  (Cuba) 
5992;  13  D MaMwahirt  IMonsolta)  931ft 
14.  I Prime  (Sloven)  50.12;  15.  C Groan 
(Rom)  589ft  16.  A tokhanovskty  flue] 
679ft  17,  M PugUesa  (Arg)  56.72;  18,  A 
Borlchavekly  (Rue)  5046;  19.  R PoHorats- 
My  (l&b)  51.90  20  J Ziownoiy  iStorok) 
6190 

ftsie  Tame  1,  VAJeKna  (Utti)  8490  2.  A 
Washington  (US)  83.60  3.  V Bldorm  (Ute) 
83.4ft  4.  8 Lyakhov  (Ru)  62.4ft  S.  A ED- 
zaue  (Cuba)  H?22.  6.  V Kaptyukh 
62.2ft  7.  j Godina  (US1  819ft  8.  R Jims- 
mtSHiu  (Para)  619ft  9.  B Li  (Chins) 
602ft  10,  M Bltek  (Cx)  59.86;  11.  A Tern- 
mart  (Bat)  5004;  12.  D Mustaplc  (Cro) 

, 5794;  13,  S Singh  (Incite)  9690  14,  V Hat- 
aumsaon  (lew)  5030;  15.  J Tunics  (Can) 
535ft  18.  M Conlungo  (C  African  Rep) 
5334,  17.  M lioel  ten  beck  (Ger)  65.18;  IB. 

G Smith  (GB)  6498;  19.  C Mens  (W  Bam) 
512ft  □ MaiVeaz  (Sp)  no  mark  rue. 
Women's  lOOra  hurdte* 

Ftat  rnrenti  Heat  Onw  1,  K Anderson 
(Can)  lftSBaaca;  2,  C Oteksy  iUS)  tftBft  3, 

A Lopez  (Cuba)  13.08:  4.  S Kuiawansa  (S 
Lanka)  13.QB;  3 B VfoN  (Gert  12.16:  6.  N 
SnefcnodafKnra  (Rua)  1034;  7,  j Agyepong 
(GB)  1324;  b.  Seu  Ylng  Chen  (HK)  13.63. 

Heat  Twei  1,  M Freeman  (Jam)  12.78;  2,  P 
. Otrard-Leno  (Fr)  1294;  9,  N Raruaialanir- 
bte  (Mad)  12.0ft  4.  S Dimitrova  (Bui)  1092: 

5.  Y Kanazawa  (Japan)  1390;  0.  V Nateh 
(Qliana)  1334;  7.  L Taafilbi  (Can)  1391. 


Heat  Threo:  1.  L Enquist  (Swe)  12.B8, 2.  A 
Alade  (Nlg|  12.88:  3.  M J Mardomlngo  (Sp) 
1291;  4.  M Tourrw  (Fr)  101ft  5.  L S ReP 
mann  tNe*)  1313;  B.  M Grtgoryeva  (Dte) 
13-10  7.  S PaqueUe  (Can)  1329. 

Heel  Foies  i.  J Baumann  (Seta)  1296;  1 
A Tharp  (OB)  1293;  3.  L Goode  (US)  12.97; 
4.  K Patzwshl  (Gar)  129ft  5.  t Rasheml- 
kove  (Rue)  laoi;  6.  C Cinefo  (Fr)  13.05;  7. 
Bieh  Huong  Vu  (Viet)  1395;  B.  A Camara 
(Mali)  1494. 

Heat  Fiver  1.  B Bukovec  (Slovon)  12.72: 2,  -j 
□ Rosa  (Jam)  iztn-.  3.  T Aiadsta  (Mg)  I 
13.00  4.  l Turkova  (Bela)  132ft  5.  N Bo- 
diova  (Uki)  1392, 5,  R Rogers  (Fllft  14XIT. 
04  not  fhttehi  E Anghel  (Rom). 

Heat  She  1.  fl  Dovers  (US)  12.73;  ft  G 
Russell  (Jam)  1290  3.  Y Graudyn  (Fiua) 
12.96;  4. 1 Akpen  (Nlg|  13.11:  5.  0 Ovchar- 
pv«  (Ukr)  1323;  0 v Unalor  (Lux)  13.47. 
OM  not  MA  C Tuzzt  (If). 

Women's  fOfon  waBc 
Fhwh  1.  Y Mlcoiayeva  (Hus)  41min  40aec. 
2.  E Perrene  (it)  42.1ft  3,  Wang  Yen 
(China)  42.19:4.  Qu  Yan  (China)  42.34;  5.  R 
Giordano  (IQ  4243;  ft  O tofdapollmva 
I Berg)  43  02;  7.  K Radas  (Pol)  4395,  B.  V 
Teytoutakaya  (Bela)  4021;  9.  M Urban Ucne 
PKoaa  (Hun|  4332;  10,  Y Gruztnova  (Rua)’ 
439ft  11.  A Sided  (U)  4397;  12.  K Sajcby- 
Jimrvfl  (Aius)  43.58;  13. 9 FeKor  IPor)  4424; 
14,  M Rohl  | US)  44.2ft  15.  K Boydo  (QorJ 
44  5ft  18.  S Essayah  IFln)  aS.Oft  17,  N Mte- 
yulya  I Bela;  46.11;  18.  G Mendoza  fUex) 
45.1ft  10.  A Manning  (Aus)  4527;  20.  D 
Lawrence  (US)  45,32.  21.  S Tmsmya  (Kaz) 
45.36;  22.  A uepfna  (Lai)  4S9&  23.  0 GaL 
teghei  (Ire)  46.41. 24.  A Ra|  iMaQ  4547;  25, 

J McCndrey  (Can)  45.47;  2ft  J Savina  (Aus) 

I 455ft  27.  A Gzebenzky  (Hun)  4557;  2ft  M 
Vasco  (Sp)  48.0ft  20.  N Cteipoan  (Rom) 
4a  1ft  30.  T Ragoxlna  (Ukr]  4826;  31.  N 
FortflW  (Fr)  48.43,  32.  T Pottraa  (Can) 
4691;  3ft  V Lupwi  (GB):  34,  G rrusta  (Boi) 

, 47.1ft  25  M Sazonova  (Kozt  47.3ft  3ft  V 
Nadaud-Levegue  (Fr)  47.40;  37.  S Milu- 
saxakaha  ILMt)  3ft  K Done  (Bosnia) 
48.47.  OM  not  AnialH  E Qranadoe  |Gp). 
DteawtiM  Y Mitsumori  (Japan);  Gao 
Hongmlao  (China);  S Gummed  (Oar),  V 
Her azo  (US);  I Stankina  (Rue). 

Womm'a  triple  jmno 
(bau  12  to  Anal) 

Qualifying  roandt  Okhjji  Owe:  1.  I 
Piandzheve  (Bun  vt.Birr.  Z O Govorova 
(Ukr)  14.60:  ft  R Ren  ICMna)  1498;  4.  O 
VasdaU  (Gr)  14.48;  5.  O toluwvych  tUto) 
14.38;  ft  J Bfazevtca  (Lai)  1494;  7.  A Biryu- 
kova (Rue)  14.19;  & G Dctjakcva  (Slovak) 

14  J4;  ft  V Naans  (Eat)  14  Oft-  1ft  C Rhodes 
(US)  1395;  11.  B Loh  (R)  13.74;  12,  M Ord- 
flth  (GB)  IftTO;  1ft  S Lea  (Jam)  1ft85: 14,  N 
Marital  (Guy)  1291:  15.  V Bltonll  l Alb) 
12.82.  Ho  smk  reeorftede  D Orring* 
(US). 

Group  Tea  1,  I Lssovskays  (Rua)  14.75; 

2, 1 Kravote  (UW)  14.E7: 8.  A Hansen  iGB) 
14.55,  4,  S Kasoarkcvs  (Cz)  14,42  ft  S 
Hudson  (US)  149ft  ft  R Mateeacu  (Rom) 


M-2 Z 7.  G Sproflo  (L*J)  1397;  ft  N Kayu- 
kma  (Rub)  13.54;  S,  M Aparedda  da  Souza 
(Br)  1398;  10.  Xlangrong  Wong  (Cnlna) 
ft®  11.  H toMita  (Fin)  1126;  12,  A G»W 
hsrry  fBnlcg)  12-78;  13.  C Ouotoa  (Burkina] 
12.40.  Mo  mark  reo ordwk  R Balin'  (Hun); 
P LoWnger  (Ger);  C Paredes  (Bp).  DM  net 
atent  YAldsma  (Cuba). 

Archery 

Women'i  70m  indhidal 


Rrd  iwwt  lOw  KpM  ante  (S  tor)  bl 
I DzteckA  (Pol)  184-158;  S Haul  (Fr)  w H 
Dsnranhurl  (fndo)  158-151;  Us  YMta 
(TW>  M & Wapnar  (Ger)  162-158;  Yotm 
Hye-yMwa  [S  tor]  bl  L Hendricks  (SA) 
185-138;  0 Bodmmyetm  (Ukr)  bl  U Ugywi 
(Bhutan)  153-128;  K K lata  (Pol)  bt  K Kvrl- 
vtehvlll  (Georgia)  152-148;  L Aw iwrtaa 
(US)  bt  Yang  Chun-Ctil  (Tall  161-150;  4 
Nontolu  (PoO  bl  J Adams  (US)  165-152)  , 
Jo-S«>  Khn  (S  tor)  bt  N Patevandove 
(Mold)  183-153;  M Breton  (Mu)  MSH 
Bfatl  OU  142-130;  R GaBnomkage  (Rus) 
U J Orgon  (Uong)  150-150;  K Korfm 
(Japan)  W M Murzsyeva  (Rue)  190-147;  M 
Nuaridu  (Tur)  bt  J Borreaen  (6A) 
188-140;  O Vekuehawa  (Bela)  bt  K Pew- 
son  (Swb)  150-161;  Un  VWrte  (Ta)J  br  Y 
Touniiantse  (Kaz)  158-140;  o AM aval  (It)  , 
m 0 Dab  liana  (tntto)  157-153;  B AMn- 
fceynek  (Tur)  M T tOsa  (Hun)  16S-147;  J 


V 


siovali  (Swa)  bl  A Ouehl  (Japan) 
152.TB-162;  L tataniwi  INettr)  bt  N 
Biiufeha  (Ukr)  148-141;  N YUm  (Mo Id) 
M M totes  (Japan)  160-141;  X Lewte  (SA) 
Bt  J KOVBU  (Hun)  160;T1(M5£  B Itanatog  . 

Sa)  W E Tutalchlkova  (Rus)  150-146;  H 
ntwag  (Indo)  bt  A Mozhar  (Kaz) 
155-153;  Ytag  He  (China)  bt  M Reyes  (P 
Rico)  iS8~itft  Wenche-Un  Hau  (Nor)  bt 
I Leonova  (Kaz)  164-Mft  o Zabnghw  I 
(Bate)  bt  C Ptohl  (Gert  156-162;  A WB- 
Bnmaeu  (00)  bt  □ Brfdger  (Anal  (56-141; 
C Vantages  (Nelh)  bt  E Ekel  (Tur) 
156-160;  iBawiteag  Yang  (China)  M M Mat- 
thews  (AIM)  150-150,  4 Dyfcnuw  (US)  Bt  C 
Backman  (Swe)  156-154;  Xteoohn  Wwg 
(China)  bl  P FanLsto  (II)  162-143:  L Mn» 
eyewko  (Ukr)  bt  J Mbuta  (Ken)  156-128. 


rivalling  that  of  the  goal- 
kicker  in  American  Football 
But  Giles  entered  the  match 
with  a strike  rate  or  46  per 
cent,  as  well  as  five  goals  in 
four  games  which  made  him 
the  tournament’s  leading 
scorer. 

The  Australians  were  wise 
to  the  ruse,  conceding  only 
two  penalty  corners,  the  first 
of  which,  12  minutes  into  the 
second  half,  brought  trium- 
phant British  cheers.  GQes's 
first  shot  was  blocked  and  a 
second,  later  in  the  half,  was 
pushed  aside  by  Diletti 

Giles’s  only  other  notice- 
able skill  was  collecting  his 
substitute's  card  — a well- 
thumbed  No.  15  — on  the 
touchline  in  one  sweet  move- 
ment and  handing  it  defljy 
back  to  the  bench- 


Wsng  (China)  15-7.  15-0.  Xiagdoag 
CfaMWXbflAwNi  Peng  (Choav  bl  M So- 
gaawR  Ofcwn  (Dan)  16-10. 6-15.  i»-is 


Basketball 


Badminton 


Men's  doubles 

MmWliUta  R HriMky/R  Subegja 
(Indo)  bl  Soo  Bang  KtengTran  Kim  Her 
(Mel)  16-3. 15-ft 
■fixed  doubl4H> 

OnerCi-fteatr-  Dong  Haw  Kkn/Yoong 
Ah  GB  (S  tor)  bt  T HaryantoAl  Timur 
(Indo)  16-4,  15-lft  Mmtm  UnAHwt  3ma 
(China)  bl  N Flandy/R  Rtsau  (Indo)  15-2; 
5-15;  15-7;  Jcw-Bong  PeUKyung  Mhi 
Re  (S  tor)  bt  XUaoqlang  TaobGaayuan 


Women’s  preUminary  round 
Oarega  Ai  Russia  04,  China  75 
Owe  Bt  Ukraine  64.  Australia  4ft  . 

Baseball 

Profhnlwary  round 

Nether  tends  8.  Italy  7. 

Diving 

Men's  springboard 
ChaMere  lor  flawt  1.  Ni  Xiong  1 China) 
60497p «;  ft  Zhvodimg  Yu  ICMW)  662.34. 
3,  M Murphy  (AU8)  838.21;  4,  S Dnnfe  (USI 
B3790;  5.  □ Saoutlne  (Rus)  821.4B:  ft  A 
Wate  (Gw)  812.54;  7,  M Leilzi  (USl  601.77. 
5.  F Flaws  (Mm)  00045:  0.  A Semen-auk 
(Beta)  58796;  1ft  J Hemcsl  iGen  57ft2S: 
11.  V Etateenka  (Riw)  574.71;  1ft  R Volete- 
■tov  (Ukr)  570.15. 


Handball 


r 


Zf-.  \ 

1 ■ '\ 


' *v  % v 


■ton's  prefinfirary  round 

Qraana  Ac  Sweden  33.  Kuwait  1ft 
Ore  up  Ba  Egypt  30,  France  35 

Hockey 

Itei’i  prcBnilnxry  round 
Or«4>  Be  Australia  2.  Great  Britain  0. 

Table  Tennis 

Woman’s  doubles 
Rw*  had  YapbpCXaii  Hung  t China) 
bt  Liu  WedOlao  Yungpina  tChmal  15-21 
25-23.  22-20.  2VM  Thkrd  ptaoei  Hae 
Joeg  Rarfc/JI  Hae  Ryu  |S  Kor)  bl  Mcw- 
Kyc  Kim/Kyoung-Ae  Park  (S  K«|  21-16. 
21-8, 14-31,  21-13. 

Tennis 

Hen’s  doubles  " 

Ouertar-ttaelw  BMC  OnnSier/P  PrtoeaB 

(Gert  bt  S HbgzowG  tvanteevo:  (Cro  I ft-ft 

6 - ft  T UtoaManMgeRI  WnOorda  iAi») 
bl  S Bruguero/T  CarboneU  (Sp)  6-1  5-1.  , 
Woman’s  Anglos 
Qmrtar-fkuAe:  i Htmwa  iCzi  bl  M 1 
Seles  llffl)  7-5.  3-ft  8-6,  A SMaeftaa:  VI- 
earta  (Sp)  W K Dele  (Japan)  4-6.  6-3. 
10-8;  L pweeart  (US)  bt  I Majoli  iCrol 

7- 6.  6-1 

Volleyball 

Man's  prcUfwfnary  round 


Smashing  time. ..  CMna’s  mixed  badminton  pair  in  action  j 


Ainsiie  still 
on  the  right 
tack  for  gold 


Sailing 


Bob  Fisher 

MEDALS  are  already  be- 
ginning to  be  decided  in 
the  Olympic  sailing  events. 
Mateusz  Kusznierewicz  of 
Poland  and  Li  Shan  Lee  of 
Hong  Kong  have  made  certain 
of  gold  with  a race  to  spare. 

They  cannot  be  overtaken 
as  champions  in  the  men's 
single-handed  Finn  class  and 
the  women's  Mistral  sail- 
boards respectively,  but  in 
the  other  eight  classes  there 
is  all  to  play  tor. 

Ben  Ainsiie.  who  leads  the 
Laser  class,  has  three  races  to 
sail.  Two  may  be  enough  but 
the  world  champion,  Robert 
Scheldt  of  Brazil,  is  only  five 
points  astern. 

Ainsiie.  however,  has  a 27th 
in  his  scoreline  and  thus  can- 
not afford,  until  the  final  race, 
to  sit  an  the  Brazilian’s  tail 
and  sail  him  down  the  fleet  It 
promises  to  be  a battle  royal 
between  the  two. 

Shirley  Robertson  has 
sailed  two  bad  races  and  can- 
not afford  another  bad  result 
in  her  final  three  races  in  the 
women's  singlehanded 
Europe  class-  With  10/11-knot 
winds  forecast,  she  should  be  ; 
in  her  element  ' 

John  Merricks  and  Ian  I 
Walker  are  in  a similar  backs- 
to-the-wall  position  in  toe 
470s.  With  four  races  left  gold 
is  beyond  their  reach,  but  if 
they  sail  as  they  have  all  sea- 
son they  should  collect  a 
bronze  at  least,  possibly 
silver. 

Andy  Beads  worth  and  his 
crew  had  another  bad  race 
while  their  closest  rivals  in 
the  Solings,  Jeff  Madrigal i of 
the  United  States  and  Jochen 
Schumann  of  Germany,  were 
at  the  front  of  the  fleet  That 
took  the  Britons  out  of  the 
first  two  places  and  meant 
they  were  no  longer  auto- 
matic semi-finalists,  but  they 
remain  in  the  top  six  and  will 
go  into  the  quarter-finals  of 
the  match  racing  to  decide  the 
medals  tomorrow. 

Britain's  possible  medal 
tally  was  definitely  shortened 
by  one  when  Penny  Wilson 
finished  2t/th  in  the  women's 
sailboards,  dropping  to  sixth 
overall.  She  cannot  now  climb 
back  to  the  bronze  medal. 
That  result  was  uncharacter- 
istic and  a dreadfully  disap- 
pointing end  to  her  generally 
worthy  campaign. 


mg  ones,  and  it  seemed  hard 
to  believe  that  it  was  Novotna 
who  had  ended  Seles's  partici- 
pation in  the  French  Open 
only  two  months  ago. 

Yet,  at  5—1  down  in  the 
third,  something  curious  hap- 
pened. With  Seles  serving  for 
victory,  Novotna  raised  her 
game.  Suddenly  she  was  a ma- 
jestic all-court  player.  Vol- 
leys, drop-shots  and  an  exqui- 
site lob  appeared  in  the 
repertoire. 

Seles,  too,  contributed  her 
part  to  the  Novotna  revival. 
Still  looking  decidedly  unfit, 
at  times  she  was  moving 
barely  fester  than  her  secu- 
rity man  who  had  shadowed 
her  throughout  the  match. 

Novotna  was  on  one  match 
point  at  6-5  and  two  more  at 
7-6  before  she  finally  settled 
it.  The  crowd  was  silent  No- 
votna whooped  with  delight 

“Some  of  you  have  made 
comments  that  I am  not 
strong,”  she  said  to  a room 
full  of  Journalists  after  the 
match.  “I  have  proved  before 
and  again  today  that  I can  do 
it  In  front  of  this  crowd,  it 
was  pretty  gutsy.  I’m  a 
fighter.” 

In  her  semi-final  Novotna 
will  meet  the  No.  3 seed 
Arantxa  Sanchez  Vicario, 

| who  defeated  Japan’s  Kimiko 
Date  4-6,  6-3, 10-6. 

Best  of 
the  rest 


Television 

The  BBC  has  claimed  that 
viewing  figures  for  its  small- 
hours  Olympics  coverage 
have  increased  sharply  in  the 
second  week  of  the  Games, 
writes  Andrew  Cuff. 

More  than  5.6  million  view- 
ers saw  Jonathan  Edwards 
competing  in  the  beats  of  the 
triple  jump  at  lam  on  Sunday, 
and  nearly  4 million  were 
timed  in  at  2am  to  witness 
Linford  Christie’s  disqualifi- 
cation in.  the  100  metres. 

The  figures  gave  BBCl  a 75 
per  cent  share  of  the  late- 
night  audience.  It  followed 
disappointing  figures  for  the 
opening  ceremony,  watched 
by  just  over  i million. 

The  Essential  Olympics  on 
Saturday,  the  main  evening 
programme  which  featured  a 
round-up  of  the  Centennial 
Park  bombing  and  the  Red- 
grave/Pinsent  rowing  gold, 
peaked  at  20.7  million,  almost 
2 million  more  than  watched 
the  National  Lottery  Live. 

Archery 

Alison  Williamson,  who 
caused  a quiver  when  she  ap- 
peared topless  In  a magazine 
photograph,  reached  the  last  32 
in  the  women’s  event  at  the  At- 
lanta shooting  gallery  when 
she  oamfortably  beat  Austra- 
lia's Deanne  Bridger  by 
156-141.  The  24-year-old,  who 
now  meets  Olga  Zabugina  of 
Belarus,  describes  the  photo- 
graph, which  is  now  part  of  an 
Olympic  exhibition  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  as 
“a  good  picture  of  the  bow". 

Showjumping 

Geoff  Billington,  the  least- 
known  member  of  the  British 
team  who  was  making  his 
Olympic  debut  upstaged  his 
team-mates  with  a clear 
round  on  the  10-year-old  It's 
Otto  in  the  first  section  of  the 
competition  at  the  Georgia  In- 
ternational Horse  Park. 

Nick  Skelton  and  Michael 
Whitaker  struggled  in  the 
sweltering  arena  and  John 
Whitaker  had  one  fence  down 
in  an  otherwise  neat  round. 

Boxing 

The  Irish  light-welterweight 
Francis  Barrett  will  not  be 
joining  Kelly  in  the  last  eight 
The  Galway  southpaw  was  de- 
cisively outscored  by  Tuni- 
sia's Faithy  Missaoui  by  a 
margin  of  18-6,  Barrett’s  de- 
feat brought  a storm  of  booing 
from  the  crowd,  who  cheered 
the  Irishman  out  of  the  arena, 
but  the  Tunisian  was  always 
in  control  despite  boxing 
mainly  on  the  retreat 


Four  of  the  best  teams  in  the  country  will  lose 

the  Nat  West  Trophy  today. 
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Surrey  and  Leicestershire  go  top,  page  1 2 


Class  act  at  Coodwoo<yjage13 


Irish  luck  runs  out,  page  14 


Seles  beaten  in  Atlanta,  page15 — 
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EUROPE’S  HOTTEST  PROPERTY  TAKES  GOALS  TO  NEWCASTLE 


Michael  Walker  and  lart  Ross  on  the  record  £1 5 million  deal  that  secured  the  homecoming  of  Britain’s  most  prolific  goalscorer 

Shearer  opens  door  to  Kluivert 


ANCHESTEH 
United  and 
Blackburn 
Rovers  are  to 
seek  console* 
tlon  for  Alan  Shearer's 
£15  million  transfer  to  the 
North-east  by  moving  for  the 
brilliant  Ajax  striker  Patrick 
Kluivert 

With  United  unable  to  rely 
on  Andy  Cole  for  consistent 
goalscoring  and  Blackburn 
needing  to  convince  a dis- 
traught public  to  invs&t  in 
their  season  tickets,  the  abun- 
dantly gifted  Kluivert  would 
fit  the  bill  for  both. 

Milan  are  believed  to  have 
an  option  on  the  20-year-old 
Dutch  international,  who  will 
be  out  of  contract  nest  sum- 
mer. But  as  he  could  then 
move  for  nothing  it  would 
make  sound  business  sense 
for  Ajax  to  reap  what  could  be 
a £12  million  windfall  by  sell- 
ing Kluivert  during  the  com- 
ing season. 

Tip  mediately  after  Holland’s 
diamiBiml  from  the  European 
Championship,  Kluivert  said 
publicly  that  he  would  wel- 
come the  chance  to  join  the 
wave  of  Continental  talent 
threatening  to  engulf  the  Pre- 
miership. Asked  about  which 
Clubs  he  might  consider  join- 
ing, be  mentioned  only  three: 
Manchester  United,  Newcas- 
tle and  Liverpool. 

Yesterday  morning’s  news 
that  Shearer  was  leaving 
Ewood  Park  for  Newcastle 
had  more  than  a whiff  of  inev- 
itability about  It  Ever  since 
the  garni  minute  of  England's 
first  Euro  96  game  against 
Switzerland  when  he  broke 
his  near  two-year  interna- 
tional scoring  drought. 
Shearer  has  been  the  hottest 
property  In  European 
football. 

He  went  on  to  become  the 
top  scorer  in  the  tournament 
and  in  many  eyes  its  out- 
standing performer.  It  seemed 
anomalous  to  the  public  that 
he  would  descend  from  that 
platform  and  return  to  a side 
who  bad  not  even  qualified 
for  Europe-  The  surprise  wtt 
that  Shearer  should  choose 


It's  a signing  for  the 
people  of  Newcastle. 
This  just  shows  our 
ambition.  We  are  the 
biggest-thinking 
team  in  Europe 
Kevin  Keegan 


We  fought  tooth  and 
nail  to  persuade  Nm 
his  future  was  here 
but  he  said:  7 would 
really  like  to  play  for 
my  home-town  club ' 
Robert  Coar 


ft  was  the  challenge 
of  returning  home 
and  wearing  the 
famous  black-and- 
white  shirt  which 
made  up  my  mind 
Alan  Shearer 


Newcastle  ahead  of  Manches- 
ter United  for  his  world-re- 
cord move. 

Since  Euro  96  it  was  the  Old 
Trafford  dub  who  had  pub- 
licly and  privately  courted 
foe  England  centre-forward,  a 
chase  that  included  a bid  of 
about  £12  million.  However, 
the  inquiries  brought  increas- 
ingly angry  denials  from. 


Rovers  and  in  the  end  they 
may  have  been  happier  sell- 
ing Shearer  to  Newcastle 
rather  than  to  their  North- 
west rivals. 

Certainly  that  was  the  im- 
pression the  Manchester 
United  chairman  Martin  Ed- 
wards received.  "There  was 
no  way  that  Blackburn  would 
let  him  come  here,"  Edwards 


said,  "and  they  made  that 
dear  by  rejecting  our  after. 
The  player  also  made  it  clear 
foe  dub  would  not  allow  him 
to  join  us." 

Yesterday  Shearer  said  that 
be  was  "particularly  im- 
pressed" by  Alex  Ferguson  as 
a manager  but  explained  his 
preference  for  Newcastle  as 
'the  challenge  of  returning 
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Meet  Vanessa. 


Vanessa  s just 
insured  the 
contents  of  her 


£10.20  a month 
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home  and  wearing  the  femous 
black  and  white".  The  deal 
had  been  done  over  the  week- 
end after  Shearer  had  talked 
with  Jack  Walker,  Black- 
bum’s  financial  backer,  and 
Kevin  Keegan,  the  Newcastle 
manager.  Walker  had  been 
unable  to  persuade  Shearer  to 
remain  at  Ewood  even 
though,  in  Shearer's  words, 
“Jack  battled  harder  than 
anyone  could  Imagine." 

Robert  Coar,  Blackburn's 
chairman,  found  small  conso- 
lation In  the  feet  that  foe  club 
had  “fought  tooth  and  nail"  to 
keep  Shearer,  whose  depar- 
ture came  12  months  after  he 
signed  a four-year  contract 
Crucially  there  was  a verbal 
agreement  that  should  a 
tempting  offer  come  along 
thgrt  Shearer  would  be  free  to 
consider  It 

Speaking  at  his  Bangkok 
hotel  an  Newcastle's  tour  of 
foe  For  East,  Keegan  appeared 
as  ecstatic  aa  any  member  of 
the  Toon  Army.  "It  Just  shows 
you  the  ambition  of  Newcastle 
United,"  he  said.  “We  are  the 
biggest-thinking  team  in 
Europe  now.  We’re  not  foe 


biggest,  most  successful  team 
yet  but  we  have  tremendous 
support  from  above  which  al- 
lows me  to  buy  players.  I like 


buyingplayora . 


’oday  he  will  have  a medi- 
cal, that's  the  first  thing.  The 
foe  is  agreed  but  obviously 
it’s  subject  to  a medical.  Alan 
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Kluivert . . . new  target  man 


Shearer  will  not  be  joining  us 
mi  this  tour.’’ 

Keegan  had  learned  of  the 
news  before  his  departure 
from  Heathrow  airport  on 
Friday  night  As  he  prepared 
to  board  the  plane  for  Thai- 
land a call  on  his  mobile 
phone  informed  him  that 
Walker  had  agreed  to  let 
Shearer  "return"  to  his  home- 
town club. 

Just  what  number  shirt  the 
new  acquisition  will  wear  im- 
mediately became  foe  most 
interesting  item  on  the 
agenda  for  Newcastle  fens. 
The  present  holder  of  foe 
No.  9 jersey.  Les  Ferdinand, 
must  be  worrying  about  his 
future  though  Keegan  is  said 
to  have  always  intended  play- 
ing Ferdinand  alongside 
Shearer. 

If  Shearer  does  not  join  the 
club's  tour  then  his  first  ap- 
pearance tn  black  and  white 
may  come  against  Manches- 
ter United  in  the  Charity 
Shield  at  Wembley  on  August 
II.  Two  days  later  Shearer 
will  be  26. 


Gloom  and  boom,  page  13 


Waqar 
blows 

England 

away 

Paul  Weaver  sees 
a familiar*  story 
unfold  at  Lord’s 

WHEN  a section  of  the 
floor  of  the  corridor 
nuking  the  Lords 
museum  with  the  foments 
red-brick  and  sandstone  pa- 
vilion gave  way  yesterday 
and  an  urgent  call  was 
made  for  a plumber,  it  was 

desperately  symbolic  stuff. 

For  England  collapsed 
themselves  a little  later, 
losing  seven  wickets  for  18 

runs  in  just  over  an  hour  as 

Pakistan,  who  appeared  to 
have  been  thwarted  at 
lunch,  won  the  first  Test  by 
164  runs  before  tea. 

Mushtaq  Ahmed  was  the 
most  successful  bowler 
with  five  for  67  but  it  was 
Waqar  Yonnls,  sprinting  in 
from  the  pavilion  mid,  who 
broke  England  hearts  with 
a long  and  devastating  dis- 
play of  pace  and  swing  in 
which  he  added  the  wickets 
of  Graeme  Hide,  Jack  Rus- 
sell and  Dominic  Cork  to 
that  of  Nick  Knight,  his 
overnight  success,  to  finish 
with  four  wickets  for  the 
second  time  in  the  match. 

England’s  coach  David 
Lloyd  said  afterwards:  “Ian 
Salisbury  played  particu- 
larly well  and  Simon 
Brown  hung  around  at  the 
end.”  His  audience,  not 
sure  whether  he  was  jok- 
ing. half  smiled  and  looked 
at  one  another. 

Mike  Atherton,  who  bat- 
ted throughout  the  first  ses- 
sion with  Alec  Stewart  to 
raise  hopes  of  saving  the 
game  and  even  inspire  far- 
fetched notions  of  winning 
it,  said:  “We  were  in  a de- 
cent position  to  save  it  but 
then  we  lost  a few  wickets 
and  when  you  give  a sniff  of 
a chance  to  this  Pakistan 
side  they  are  not  easy.  It 
was  not  easy  for  the  tail  but 
that  underlined  how  impor- 
tant it  was  to  get  a score 
once  you  got  in. 

“It  was  a decent  pitch  but 
we  are  hoping  to  get  more 
nser-friendly,  seamer- 
friendly  conditions  at 
Headingley." 

His  opposing  captain  Wa- 
sim  Akranx  said:  “I  had  din- 
ner with  Mike  last  night 
and  I told  him  to  hang 
around  or  we  would  win, 
but  he  didn't  listen  to  me. 

“We  were  a little  tense 
and  desperate  at  lunch.  But 
wo  knew  we  Just  needed  a 
wicket  or  two  and  it  would 
all  change,  England  will  try 
to  come  back  but  now  we 
are  ahead  we  will  take  dif- 
ferent tactics  to  Leeds.” 


Mike  Sehrey,  page  12 


Not  long 
afterwards, 
Horrocks  was 
urinating  on 
stage  as  Lady 
Macbeth. 

"It  wasn’t  an 
easy task, 
you  know  — 

I had  to  clean 
the  carpet 
afterwards” 
Why?  "If  you 
were  a stage 
manager 
would  you 
like  to  clean 
up  my  piss?” 

Simon 

Hattenstone 
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Guardian  Crossword  No  20,718 

Set  by  Pasquale 


Across 


9 Lab  In,  Tory  out  would  suit 
him  <4,5) 

10  Poet  wtth  this  flowery  thing 
would  become  a poor  poet 
<5) 

11  There's  nothing  strange  In 
Jovial  greeting  (4,3) 

12  High  vehicle  overturned 
when  contacting  tree  (7) 

13  injury  follows  cold 
seductiveness© 

14  Passing  rein's  unfortunately 
penetrating  marquee"?  (9) 

18  Land  rent  hereb  so 
ridiculous  for  emergency 
accomodation  (B,7) 

19  stor^B  moat  outstanding 
moment?  (9) 

21  Histrionics  whan  adult  goes 
after  tot  (5) 

22  GM  finds  means  to  get  over 
harassment  finally  (?) 

23  Choral  tum  from  the  man— 


drinks  must  be  knocked 
back  first  (7) 

24  Statement  of  dogma  from 
left-winger  m company  (5| 

25  At  university  article  by  Eum. 
pean  is  a bit  crazy  {2.3,4) 

Down 

3 l remain  with  maiden  in  th« 
same  place  (6) 

4 Curvmg  thoroughfare 

allowing  very  lime  in  (4> 

5 Shrill  sound  on  latest  ram 
shackle  radio  receiver  [7  3» 

8 SSy6?'011* 
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SOLUTION  20,71  T 

SS^u*'**™* 

enter  posslbty  (io) 

17  nn?fnotbe,,ef3-  Hberai 

1a  ™B',n  Particular  area  (B) 
eggs  to  be  eaten  by 


80 

21  he3*tat^n?  m 

Hertford  or  Merton?  (6) 

^m4rbsof™^ 

23 

Solution  tomorrow 

cheap  rata  P** 
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